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CONSTITUTION, BY-LAWS AND STANDING RESOLUTIONS. 



PREAMBLE. 

Whereas, the right of doing good transcends all statu- 
tory and other enactments, and the profession of healing 
is therefore radically a sacred one, to be exercised by any 
and every person duly qualified by natural endowments 
and acquired skill and knowledge; and 

Whereas^ the practice of medicine has become conform- 
ed to tlie genius of the nineteenth century, and is no more 
the secret art of a sacerdotal caste or privileged order, to 
be hedged in by penal laws, ethical codes, or other instru- 
ments of barbarism and oppression, but has become the 
lawful vocation of citizens, like other callings; and 

Whereas^ the Constitution^of the United States of Am- 
erica, the Constitutions of the several States, and the laws 
enacted in conformity with them, assure and protect this 
right of medical practice, and all legislation, political 
favor, or other discrimination tending to restrict or contra- 
vene the right, especially for the purpose of fostering any 
school of practice under the pretext of regularity or 
superior scientific knowledge, is a violation of the spirit 
if not of the express provisions of those instruments, and 
ought to be discountenanced, disregarded, opposed and 
resisted as a departure from the principles of republican 
government, as well as of natural right; and 

Whereas^ the Keformed practitioners of medicine have 
the same and every right to the encouragement and pro- 
tection of the government as physicians of other schools, 
and all good citizens; and 

Whereas^ the Legislature of the State of New York did, 
for the promotion of science and the establishment of an 
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4 NATIONAL ECLECTIC MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

improved practice of medicine, enact the following Act 
of Incorporation: 

AN Act to incorporate the National Ecle<?tic Medical 
Association. Passed March 27, 1871. 

The People of the State of New itork^ represented in Sen- 
ate and Assembly J do enact as follows : 

Section 1. John Wesley Johnson, Stephen H. Potter, 
J. S. Cowdrey, William Molesworth, K. A. Gunn, J. C. 
Hurlbert, James M. Comins, Benjamin J. Stow, Robert 
S. Newton, William Jones, Herod D. Garrison, J. M. 
Harding, S. B. Munn, Dennis E. Smith, Horatio E. Firth, 
and those associated with them, are liereby constituted a 
corporation, under the nameof ''The National Ecletic 
Medical Association," with the full rights and powers 
for the purposes of this act of natural persons. 

§ 2. The object of this corporation shall be to maintain 
organized co-operation between physicians, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the art and science of medicine and 
surgery, and the dissemination of beneficial knowledge 
and an improved practice of medicine. 

§ 3. The business of said corporation shall be managed 
by its Executive Committee, consisting of its President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and such other officers as the Asso- 
ciation may designate; and elections shall be held annually 
as provided by the Constitution. All persons so elected 
shall hold office for the term of one year, and until their 
successors are chosen. The persons elected in September 
last, as officers of said corporation, shall hold office till 
such election of successors. At all meetings of said Asso- 
ciation, fifteen members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

§ 4. The said corporation shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of title third, chapter eighteen, of the first part of 
the Kevised Statutes, and to. the general laws for the gov- 
ernment of scientific and benevolent associations, so far as 
the same shall be applicable and not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act. And 

Whereas^ this Association has been duly organized in 
accordance with the provisions and purposes of the afore- 
said statute; 

We, the members of the Eclectic School of Medicine, 
subscribing in good faith to the doctrines and principles 
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CONSTITUTION. 5 

of Reformed Medicine, as formulated and announced from 
time to time, and duly proclaimed, do now adopt the fol- 
lowing 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. 

This Society shall be known by the name of the Na- 
tional Eclectic Medical Association. 

Article II. 

The object of this Association shall be to maintain orga- 
nized co-operation between physicians, for the purpose of 
promoting the art and science of medicine and surgery, and 
the dissemination of beneficial knowledge and an improved 
practice of medicine. 

Article III. 

This Association shall consist of such permanent mem- 
bers as duly become such, and conform to the require- 
ments and regulations; also of delegates appointed by 
local and State Associations in sympathy with this Asso- 
ciation and its objects. The permanent members shall 
have full power and acknowledgement as such while 
acting in co-operation with this Association; and delegates 
shall have and exercise the powers and privileges of mem- 
bers, subject to the by-laws and other regulations, for the 
period of one year. 

Article IV. 

The officers of this Association shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall severally exercise the powers and duties assigned 
to such officers by the usage of parliamentary and other 
public bodies. The President, Secretary and Treasurer 
shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion for the transaction of all business, when the Associa- 
tion is not in session, which has not been delegated to 
standing or other committees. The seal of the Association, 
whenever practicable, shall be placed upon all official 
papers. 

Article V. 

It shall be the duty of the President to appoint commit- 
tees of persons in every State having in it a State Eclectic 
Medical Society, to attend the meetings of the Eclectic 
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Medical Societies of the States in which they respectively 
reside, and to report in writing, at the annual meetings of 
this Association, the prosperity, membership and condi- 
tion of such Societies, and such facts in regard to the wel- 
fare and prospects of Reformed Medicine in the States as 
shall appear to them of importance. These reports, or a 
proper abstract of them, shall be included in the published 
Transactions of this Association. 

Article VI. 

The President, within three months from the holding of 
the annual meeting, shall designate members to prepare 
papers or reports to be submitted at the annual meeting 
next ensuing. Every member of this Association shall, at 
his earliest convenience, communicate to the Association 
or its Secretary all interesting cases, improvements, dis- 
coveries and suggestions as he shall consider useful, and 
prepare papers and essays on topics connected with medi- 
cal science or practice; which may, whenever judged of 
sufficient importance, be published with the Transactions'. 

Article VII. 

The annual meeting of this Association shall be held, 
when not otherwise ordered, at such place as the Executive 
Committee shall designate, on the third Wednesday of 
June; but the Association shall, at any meeting, in such 
manner as it may provide, have full authority to fix the 
time and place of such meeting: and the hour of assem- 
blage, when not otherwise directed, shall be ten o'clock in 
the morning. The period of holding the annual meetings 
shall be three days. 

Article VIII. 

Amendments may be made to the Preamble, Constitu- 
tion or By-Laws at any regular meeting, notice having 
been given at a previous meeting, by the concurring vote 
of two-thirds of the members present, provided that twenty 
rotes shall be duly recorded in favor of the same; but by 
unanimous consent, amendments or alterations may be 
made at the same meeting at which they are offered. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Article I. — Membership. 

This Association may receive as permanent members 
such persons, graduates of regularly-organized medical 
colleges, holding legitimate diplomas, and physicians who 
have been engaged in reputable practice for fifteen years, 
as are duly recommended by the local or State Eclectic 
Medical Society to which they belong, provided that they 
are or have served as delegates to this Association. Every 
State Medical Society in sympathy with this Association 
and its purposes, is authorized to appoint fifteen delegates 
annually, and every local or district society two delegates, 
and every medical college likewise two delegates. 

Article II.— Pees and Dues. 

Every person duly elected as a permanent member of 
this Association shall complete such membership by pay- 
ing an initiation fee of seven dollars. He shall also report 
his name and residence annually, to the Secretary, within 
one month from the time of the annual meeting, and shall 
likewise, after the first year, pay an annual due of three 
dollars. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer, on the sec- 
ond day of the annual meeting, and also on the day en- 
suing, to report the name of every member in arrears for 
dues, in open session, for action of this Association. 

Sec. 2. Delegates not members, upon their reception by 
the Association, shall pay into the Treasurjr the sum of 
five dollars, which shall be credited on their initiation fee 
in case that they shall also become permanent members at 
the same session of this Association ; and they shall be en- 
titled to receive a printed volume of the publications of the 
Association. 

Sec. 3. Each permanent member, upon signing the roll, 
shall be entitled to receive a certificate of membership, 
duly authenticated by the seal of the Association and the 
signatures of the President and Secretary. He shall also, 
upon pajrment of the annual due, be entitled to a volume 
of the printed Transactions. No members in arrears shall 
be entitled to the printed publications, or to exercise any 
right of membership. 
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Article III. — Ethics. 

The members of this Association shall exercise toward 
each other, toward all physicians, Eclectics especially, and 
toward all mankind, that courtesy and just dealing to 
which every one in his legitimate sphere is entitled, and 
any departure therefrom snail be deemed unprofessional, 
undignified and unworthy the honorable practitioner of an 
honorable profession. It shall also be regarded as unbe- 
coming to engage in any form of practice, or of advertising, 
which shall tend to lower the physician in the esteem of 
the community, or to reflect discredit upon his professional 
associates. 

While it is the undoubted right of every physician to 
present himself before the public in an honorable manner, 
and to state that he makes a specialty of any particular 
disease, no member of this Association shall advertise him- 
self by handbills, circulars, publication of certificates of 
cures, or any such means ; nor associate himself in busi- 
ness professionally with any one so doing ; nor advertise 
himself as belonging to this Association, or any auxiliary 
medical society, or any medical college. Any member 
knowing of any violation of this provision by members of 
this Association, or of any person not a member of this 
Association or any auxiliary medical society, advertising 
himself as such, shall inform the Executive Committee of 
the matter, with all the facts in his possession ; and it shall 
be the duty of the Executive Committee thereupon to pub- 
lish the facts in some public journal circulating in the re- 
gion where such offense has been committed. 

Article IV. — Discipline of Members. 

Any member may be officially censured, invited to with- 
draw, or expelled from membership, for improper conduct, 
or a violation of professional comity. But it shall be ne- 
cessary for a specific charge to be made in writing, and a 
copy to be presented to the person accused, or some per- 
son acting in his behalf, and another placed in the hands 
of the President or Secretary one month before the time 
of holding a regular meeting. 

All professors or officers of colleges voting and otherwise 
co-operating in the conferring of the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine on any person not duly entitled to the same, by 
the necessary attendance on medical lectures and thorougn 
examinations, shall be considered as liable to the penalties 
enumerated in this article. 
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Abticlk v.— Qltalifications Necessary for the 
Degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

Medical colleges in good standing with this Association 
shall require that each and every candidate for graduation 
shall be twenty-one years of age, and have pursued the 
study of medicine for three years under the supervision of 
a reputable physician, or in a reputable medical college, 
and have attended at least two full terms of instruction of 
at least five months' duration, with an interval of live 
months, the last of which shall have been in the college 
conferring the degree. 

Article VI.— Election of Officers. 

At every annual meeting of this Association upon the 
third day of the session, there shall be an Electoral Com- 
mittee chosen by the members and delegates, as follows : 
Every State represented in the Association shall be entitled 
to two votes, and every medical college recognized by this 
Association to one vote in the said committee ; and a ma- 
jority of the Electoral Committee having convened and 
duly organized, shall elect the officers of the Association. 
This Committee may also propose the next place of meet- 
ing, but the naming of the same shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Association. 

Article VII. — Quorum. 

Fifteen members at any regular meeting shall constitute 
a lawful number to transact business, but a smaller num- 
ber may receive reports. It shall be the duty of members 
desiring to leave before final adjournment to communicate 
the fact to the President. 

Article VIII. —Surrender of Membership. 

Omission to give notice of residence to the Secretary, or 
to pay annual dues for two years, shall be equivalent to a 
surrender of membership; but such persons may be restored 
to full right on payment of all arrearages. 

Article IX.— Order of Business. 

1. Ascertaining the presence of a quorum. 

2. Calling the roll of officers. 

3. Keceiving the names of delegates and propositions for 
membership, and referring them, and credentials, to the 
Committee on Credentials. 
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4. Reports of officerfe. 

5. Reports of Committees, which shall always be in order 
when no other business is in progress. 

6. Reception of papers by title. It shall, however be in 
order, when no other business is before the Association, to 
read any such paper, and discuss the subject of which it 
treats. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 

Article X.— Publication of Transactions. 

No report or paper presented to this Association, as 
herein provided, shall be excluded from the printed 
volume of Transactions except for the following reasons: 

1. Imperfect preparation. 

2. Indecorum of language. 

3. Unfriendly expression towards the Association. 

4. Want of importance, or of pertinency to the subjects 
within the province of the Association. 

5. Insufficient means in the possession of the Treasurer 
to liquidate expense of publication. 

All papers read or submitted to the Association are its 
property, and shall be deposited with the Secretary within 
thirty days, or else they shall not be acknowledged unless 
by express vote or authorization, in any journal of pro- 
ceedings'; but this Association is not to be regarded as 
approving unqualifiedly or sanctioning to their full extent 
the several doctrines and sentiments set forth in the papers 
thus presented and published by its direction. 

The Secretary of this Association shall be editor of its 

Publications, ex-offlcio^ subject to the supervision of the 
^resident and Treasurer, and shall be entitled to repayment 
of all necessary expenses actually incurred, traveling ex- 
penses to and from meetings, and such additional amount 
as the Association shall consider his due. 
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STANDING RESOLUTIONS. 

[The Secretary has generally omitted from this category all resolutions 
which have, suhsequent to their adoption, been incorporated into the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the Association, or virtually suspended by others of a 
similar tenor.] 

QUALIFIED APPROVAL OF DOCTRINES. 

Mesolved^ That this Association is not to be regarded as 
approving and sanctioning, to their full extent, the several 
doctrines and sentiments advanced in the papers presented 
and published by its direction. 

Resolved^ That a copy of this resolution be published in 
some proper place in future volumes of Transactions. — 
Adopted June 16, 1875, 

MOTTO OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Resolved^ That the following sentence of Latin be adop- 
ted as expressive of the laws of Eclectic practice, and used 
as the motto of the Association: " Vires vitales sustinere'^ 
— sustain the vital forces. — Adopted September 29, 1870. ' 

STANDARD OF MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

Resolved^ That this Association pledges its influence for 
the maintenance of the highest standard of medical Edu- 
cation, consistent with law and the custom of the times. — 
Adopted October 5, 1871 . 

Resolved^ That the instructors and censors of the several 
medical colleges professing the Eclectic faith are hereby 
requested to adopt, as nearly as may be, a uniform stand- 
ard of qualifications for candidates for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine, as well as in relation to the term of study, 
retaining a proper comity toward each other; and further, 
that like proficiency be required in medical botany and 
the principles of chemistry, as in the science of materia 
medica and the principles and practice of medicine. — 
Adopted June 18, 1874. 

CONTROVERSIES AND ACCUSATIONS OF MEDICAL COLLEGES. 

Resolved^ That this Association recommend that any 
difference between or charges against any medical college 
or colleges, shall be submitted for the advice and action of 
the State Society of the State in which they exist; and 
that this, the National Association, shall be governed by 
the action of the said State Societies. — Adopted June 19, 
1878. 
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COLLEGES AND COURSES OF STUDY. 

JResolved, That this Association recognizes tlie following 
Eclectic colleges as being in good standing, and recommend 
that they receive the support of our profession: 
The Eclectic Medical Institute of Cincinnati, 
The American Medical College of St. Louis^ 
The Eclectic Medical College of New York, 
The Bennett Medical College of Chicago, 
The United States Medical College of New York. 
Resolved^ That we approve the courses of instruction 
adopted, and especially recommend to students a graded 
course of three years, or attendance upon three or more 
courses of lectures of not less than twenty weeks each. — 
Adopted June 19, 1879. 

INTEMPEKANCE. 

Resolved^ That the National Eclectic Medical Association 
assembled in the city of New York, recognizes the grow- 
ing evil of intemperance; and that its members hereby 
pledge themselves, in their individual as well as corporate 
capacity, to use their influence in every way proper for its 
abatement and suppression. — Ad^jpled October 5, 1871. 

Whereas^ The intemperate use of alcoholic and malt 
liquors in our country is the direct cause of a large amount 
of crime, panperism, disease, and the premature death of 
hundreds of thousands of our citizens, thereby creating 
immense burdens of taxation and untold suffering, both 
of body and mind; and 

Whereas^ The medical profession are often charged, 
and we fear too justly so, with pandering to the inordinate 
appetite of their patrons for alcoholic beverages, both by 
example and alcoholic prescriptions; and 

Whereas^ It is clearly not only the province but the 
duty of the medical profession to encourage and co-operate 
in every movement which will tend to ameliorate the con- 
dition of mankind; therefore 

Resolved^ That alcoholic prescriptions for constitutional 
treatment are seldom, if ever, indicated in scientific treat- 
ment, and never should be used on any other account. — 
Adopted June 20, 1878. 

ABORTION. 

Resolved^ That the growing evil of the practice of abor- 
tion, perpetrated, as we believe, by individuals from every 
branch of the profession, is an abuse justly alarming to 
society; and that we hereby record our unqualified con- 
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demnation of this wicked and cruel practice, and also of 
all physicians, of whatever school, who engage in it. — 
Adopted October 5, 1871. 

PRESCRIBING BY DRUGGISTS. 

Whereas^ It has become a prevailing custom for drug- 
gists to prescribe medicines over their counters to those 
who apply to them for relief in order to save the fee that 
would properly bekmg to the physician; therefore 

Resolved^ That this practice is an outrage committed 
against medical practitioners, and detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the community; and that all physicians should 
kindly present this matter to their respective druggists, 
and request its discontinuance; and if they do not listen 
to this appeal, it becomes the duty of the practitioner to 
withdraw his i^atronage. — Adopted September 29, 1870. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Besolned, That the members of this Association express 
their appreciation of the meritorious labors of the authors 
of our Eclectic medical books already published, as also 
the self -sacrificing and laudable exertions of the editors 
and publishers of our medical periodicals, and express also 
our gratitude to both classes of these pioneers in medical 
reform. 

Resolved^ That while we return them our grateful ac- 
knowledgements, we most respectfully request and earn- 
estly insist that greater care be exercised in compiling 
works in future, and a more careful discrimination made 
in the original and selected matter of our periodical litera- 
ture. — Adopted September 29, 1870. 

AMERICAN DISPENSATORY. 

Resoloed^ That this Association adopt the American 
Dispensatory as its standard authority. — Adopted June 
18, 1879. 

COMMITTEE ON PHARMACOPCEIA. 

Resolved^ That a committee of five physicians, not pe- 
cuniarily interested in any manufactory of medicinal prep- 
arations, and to be known as the * 'Committee on Pharma- 
copoeia," be appointed annually by this body, and shall 
perform the following duties : 

1. To confer and correspond with leading manufacturers 
as to the best forms in which to prepare remedies for use, 
and as to processes for arriving at the best results on a 
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small scale ; these enquiries to cover the questions of the 
most convenient strength, the alcoholic strength of solvent, 
form and preparation, and most convenient manipulation 
for each drug or class of drugs. 

2. To invite suggestions from physicians, and statements 
of their opinions and experience on points relevant to the 
subject, and to promote discussions of the subject through 
our journals. 

8. To conduct experiments in order to determine unset- 
tled questions as far as possible. 

4. From information so obtained to report to each an- 
nual meeting the progress actually made until the work is 
completed. 

Resolved^ That the first Committee be appointed under 
the foregoing resolution shall report at the next annual 
meeting of this body, a plan for an American Pharmaco- 
pceia; the details of which may be tilled out through the 
labors of subsequent committees until complete. 

COPYRIGHT OF PHARMACOP(EIA. 

Resolved^ That this Association authorizes the Secretary 
to copyright the following title page of the National Eclec- 
tic Pharmacopceia^ in order that it may own and have this 
as a trade mark : ' ' The American Eclectic Pharmacopoeia; 
anthorized hy the National Eclectic Medical Association^ 
Chicago^ Illinois^ 1^10.^^— Adopted September 28, 1870. 

COPYRIGHTING OF PAPERS. 

Resolved^ That members presenting papers to the Asso- 
ciation have the right to copyright them if they wish, the 
fact to be so stated in the published reports of the Asso- 
ciation. — Adopted June 25, 1873. 

PROPRIETARY MEDICINES AND UNPROFESSIONAL ADVER- 
TISING. 

Resolved^ That while this Association is in favor of the 
largest liberty in respect to the business of members of the 
medical profession, we nevertheless declare our disappro- , 
tial of the vending hy physicians of patent or proprietary 
remedies^ and of boastful advertisements^ whether in the 
secular press or in medical journals. — Adopted Octobeo^ 5, 
1871. 

RESPECTING LAWS TO REGULATE MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

WhereaSj The correct treatment of the human body, 
when suffering from disease or accident, requires the high- 
est degree of skill attainable by man; and, 
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Whereas^ The people are almost wholly incapable of 
estimating* the scientific attainments of medical practitio- 
ners'; and, 

Whereas^ Diplomas have been freely granted by medical 
colleges, of all branches of the medical profession, to men 
grossly incompetent, and have thus ceased to be sufficient 
evidence of the scientific attainments of their possessors; 
therefore, 

Itesolved^ That we favor the passage of laws by the 
various Legislatures of this Union making it necessary for 
every person desiring to engage in the practice of medicine, 
surgery or obstetrics, to pass a fair examination in the 
fundamental sciences, comprehending a course of study 
necessary for the acquirement of a full knowledge of the 
science of medicine m all its branches. — Adopted June 27, 
1873. 

BUREAU OF CORRESPONDENCE. 

Resolved^ That a National Bureau of Correspondence be 
appointed by the President of this Association — consisting 
of at least one member from each State Society, and one 
from each of the other States, friendly to the purposes 
of this resolution — to continue in existence one year and 
until another Bureau shall in like manner be appointed, to 
prepare and circulate memorials, and cause them to be 
presented to Congress for legislative proceeding, that in 
the Federal Government — whether in the Army, Navy, 
Pension Bureau, or elsewhere — each school of medicine 
shall receive equal j favor, and that they shall be awarded a 
just and equable proportion of representation in all boards 
of administration, examination and analogous position, 
without being exposed to proscription or rejection on any 
pretext based on any so-called code of ethics. — Adopted 
June 29, 1876. 

Itesolmd^ that the Bureau of Correspondence be conti- 
nued, with authority to appoint a sub-committee, the duty 
of which shall be to prepare a report in the name of this 
Association to the National Bureau of Education. — Adopt- 
ed June 19, 1878, also June 19, 1879. 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ECLECTICS. 

Resolved^ That Congress be memorialized to enact ''that 
the graduates of any medical school that requires of its 
candidates for the degree of doctor of medicine, attendance 
upon two full courses of lectures, of not less than five 
months each, upon the subjects of anatomy, physiology, 
principles and practice of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, 
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materia medica and chemistry — such courses to have an 
interval of at least five months between them — and shall 
also require three full years of study of subjects pertain- 
ing to the science of medicine, shall be eligible to the medi- 
cal and surgical oflSces of the United States Army and Navy 
through the medium of the examinations as now required 
by iBiy^y— Adopted June 21, 1878. 

LENGTH OF SPEECHES IN DEBATE. 

Resolved^ That no member be allowed more than five 
minutes to discuss any subject presented, and that no one 
be allowed to speak the second time on the same subject 
except by a vote of this Association. — Adopted June 25, 
1873. 

ANNUAL MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS, 

Resolved^ That in future the annual meetings of this As- 
sociation be held for three days, that the election of officers 
shall take place on the third day, and that the By-Laws 
of this Association be and the same are hereby amended 
to that eSeQt.— Adopted June 19, 1879. 

BINDING THE TRANSACTIONS. 

Resolvedj That the present and future editions of the 
published Transactions of this Association be bound in 
olotfh.— Adopted June 20, 1879. 

STANDING COMMITTEE ON LOCATIONS FOR PHYSICIANS. 

Resolved^ That a Committee on Location be appointed 
by the Chair to obtain information in regard to desirable 
locations for physicians, and to correspond with any who 
may desire to change their location. — Adopted October 5, 
1871. 

LOST CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP. 

. Resolved^ That the President and Secretary be hereby 
authorized to duplicate lost certificates on tlie payment 
of expenses for the same. — Adopted June 19, 1878. 
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National Eclectic Medical Association- 



PART I. 



TENTH MEETING. 



The National Eoleotio Medical Assocjution of the Umted 
States of Amebiga met in annual gession, pursuant to adjoum- 
menty at Halle's Hall, in the city of Oleyeland, Ohio, on Wed- 
nesday, June lOth, 1879, at ten o'clock in the morning. The 
meeting was called to order 1>y the President, John King, M. D., 
of Ohio, and prayer was offered by the Eev. T. M. House 
of Christ's Methodist Episcopal Ohurch. 

MAYOB'S WELCOME. 

The Mayor of Cleveland, Hon. R R Herrick, advanced to the 
front of the platform, and addressed the Association : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Cleveland is especially honored to- 
day by the presence of distinguished guests. Other conven- 
tions, composed, like your own, of distinguished members of 
different professions from all parts of the country, are now in 
session. We take it as a great compliment that our city is 
chosen as the place for holding these convocations, and trust 
we may be able to make the sojourn of our visiting friends so 
pleasant that they shall have no occasion to regret the choice 
they have made. 

We pride ourselves upon the special adaptability of our city 
to occasions of this kind, and we are pleased to welcome our 
friends from abroad to a participation in its hospitalities and 
the enjoyment of the many attractions which it affords at this 
season of the year. We are pleased also to contribute, even in 
8o slight a degree, to the advancement of the science and art of 
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heaUng disease. There can be no higher or nobler calling than 
that of the profession of medicine. To administer to the phy- 
sical aflUctions of mankind, to relieve their sofiGBrings, to enter the 
list against Death, and redaim from him those whom he has 
chosen for his own, is certainly a work which yields to no other 
in dignity and importance ; nor is the knowledge required in 
the successful performance of that work less minute or profound 
than that required in any other of the learned professions. On 
the contrary^ the necessity for a deeper and more intimate 
knowledge of all matters coming within the scope of its amplica- 
tions is greater by far than in any other, and the absence of it is 
fraught with more serious consequences, it has been correctly 
said that, ^^ Of all studies that of the treatment of diseases ought 
to be the most accurate. With human life at stake, it saddens 
the heart to think that chance should rule, where law ought to 
reign.** 

In the legal profession ignorance of the law on the part of 
the attorney is followed at its worst by loss of client's property 
only, but igi^orance on the part of the physician of the charac^ 
ter and functions of the organs of the body or the nature and 
tendencies of the disease with which a patient is afflicted may 
be attended by loss of life. 

The earliest history of medicine, we are told, is involved in 
the darkness of antiquity; that from the days of the fabled 
Oheiron and ^sculapius down to within the last hundred years 
the growth and development of the medical science was slow, 
but that in the present century it has made greater advances 
fllian in any similar period. The particular school of medicine 
which you represent is, I believe, an outgrowth of the advance- 
ment of the present century. One of your distinctive doctrines 
is, as I understand, the selection of whatever may be thought 
the best practice of other schools. This seems to be in accord 
with the liberal and progressive spirit of the age, whose ten- 
dency is to break over the old, established rules and laws, which 
have nothing but age and general acceptance to commend them, 
ai^d assertion of new ones based upon fact developed by more 
recent and scientific research. The propriety of holding stated 
meetings for the mutual interchange of thoughts and ideas upon 
medical subjects, aud communication of results of private in- 
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vettigation is manifest The facts pertaining to the profession 
become thereby more generally determined, better known and 
diffused* The practice is systematized and developed, the science 
itself advanced, and the public sooner receives the benefit there- 
from. 

It is with great pleasure that I welcome yon to our dty. 
Permit me, in concluding, to express the hope that your delib- 
erations may be productive of much good to your profession^ 
and that your sojourn among uS ms^y prove a season of enjoy- 
xnent and profit to you all. 

President King replied : *^ I cannot express to your Honor, 
at this moment, with sufficient warmth and emphasis, the glow- 
ing emotions which your words have inspired. A welcome so 
cordial and honorable deserves a fitting response, an acknowl- 
edgment equally cordial and reciprocal; and I hope that 
during our brief sojum in your beautiful city, the ornament of 
this commonwealth, we, the members of this Association, shall 
evince our appreciation of the generous sentiments which you 
have uttered." 

Then, turning to the Association, the President saluted its 
members^ and welcomed them to their field of duty. Having 
done this, he proceeded to deliver his address, recapitulating 
the progress of medicine, the newer views of Eclectics, the im- 
portance of broader and more thorough study, the great call for 
Eclectic practitioners over the entire country, the treacherous 
endeavors of the Old School to entrap them by legislation art- 
fully procured for that purpose, the fraternal obligation due 
between Beformed physicians, and the vital necessity of organi- 
zation everywhere. ( See Schedule A) 

PRET.TMTNABY BUSINESS. 

The Secretary called the roll of officers. Present : John Eing> 
M. D., President ; John W. Kormott, M. D., Vice-President; 
Alexander Wilder, Secretary ; James Anton, M. D., Treasurer. 

Abemt: J. H. Bundy, M. D., Anson L. Clark, M. D., Vice- 
Presidents. 

Fifty-two permanei^t members were ascertained on Qonj^t to 
be in attendance. 
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The minutes of the Annual Meeting, held at Detroit, June, 
167S, were read by the Secretary. 

Dr. Bobert S. Newton, of New York, called attention to the 
fact that the report contained no mention of the presence of 
delegates to the Association, last year, from the Eclectic Medi- 
cal OoUege of the city of New Tort 

The Secretary explained that he had not seen the credentialis 
of stlch delegates. The course had been pursued at the last 
annual meeting of presenting all matters relating to credentials 
and other matters germane, at once to the Committee on Creden- 
tials. In this way there was no official knowledge of the matter, 
and opportunity was affi:>rded for several irregularities. The 
omission in question was not intentional. 

The journal of 1878 was then approved by the Association. 

On motion of Dr. A. J. Howe, of Ohio : 

Eeaohfei, that a Oommlttee on Credentials, five in number, be appointed, to 
which shall be referred the cases and credentials of delegates and candidates 
for permanent membership, and sueh other business as may be ordered by 
this Association. 

The President appointed the following persons as the com- 
mittee, namely : Doctors E. Tounkin, of Missouri ; J. T. Mc- 
Laughlin, of Ohio ; Milbrey Green, of Massachusetts ; John 
M. Mulholand, of Pennsylvania, and John 0. Durgan, of New 
York. 

The Secretary called the roll of auxiliary societies and medical 
colleges. The following responded with certificates and creden- 
tials of delegates, and candidates for permanent membership, 
namely: 

The EoLBono Medical Society op New York, the Albany 
County (N. Y.) E. M. Society, the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Academy of 
Medicine, the Oentral ( N. Y.) E. M. Society, the Genesee District 
(N. Y.) R M. Society, the Eclectic Medical Society of New York 
Oity, the Eclectic Medical College of the City of New York, the 
West-Side (N. Y.) Medical Society, the EoLEono Medical anb 

StJBGIOAL SOOIBTY OP MICHIGAN, the PENNSYLVANIA EOLEOTIO Mkp- 

OAL AssoouTiON, the Central Eclectic Medical Society of Penn- 
sylvania^ the Susquehanna (Penn.) Eclectic Medical Society, the 
Ohio State Eolegtio Medical Association, the Mahoning Yalle j^ 
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(Ohio) Eclectic Medical Sodety, the E. M. Assooiation of North* 
eastern Ohio, the Conneotiout EOLBono ^EDlOAL AsBocikTiMr 
the Massachusetts Eoleotig Medical Socmrt, the Boston Ec- 
lectic Gynecological and Obstetrical Society, the Indiana Eo- 
LEcnc Medical Assooiation, the Illinois State Eolectio 
Medical Society, the Wisconsin State Eoleotic Medical So- 
giett, the MissouBi Eoleotic Medical Association, the St. Louis 
Eqlectic Medical College, the EoLEonc Medical Society of 
MissouBi, the American Medical College, the Eclectic Medical 
Association of Kansas. 

A memorial of members of the Eclectic Medical Society o£ 
Missouri, asking recognition and representation from the Asso- 
ciation, was presented and referred. Also, a communication 
from the Indiana Eclectic Medical Association. (See Schedule B.) 

tbeasubsb's bepobt. ((schedxtle 0.) 

Dr. James Anton, Treasurer, presented his annual report, 

and asked its reference to the Auditing Committee. Dr. 

Geddes being absent. Dr. J. M. Scudder was appointed. The 

committee reported as follows : 

Tour Committee om Finance have examined the acooimtB of the Treasmer, 
and ^d them correct. 

(Signed) B. J. Stow, 

JOHH M. SCDDDBB. 

The report was approved. 

COMMITTEE ON DBUOS. 

Dr. Albert Merrell, Chairman of the Committee on Drugs and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations, appointed during the recess, pre- 
sented the following report : 

To the President and Memhers of the National E. M» Association. 

Gentlemen : At the annual meeting of your body, Detroit, 
June 20th, 1878, the following resolution was adopted : 

Besdved, " That a committee of five be appointed to investi- 
gate and report to the Association the names of manu&cturers 
vending genuine and those who make and sell spurious or adul- 
terated medicines.** 

BEPOBT. 

The undersigned, your committee appointed mnder this reso* 
lution» after careful consideration of the subject, have concluded 
that a report in accordance with the literal requirements of the 
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resolation would be inconsistent with dignity and interests of the 
National Eclectic Medical Association. We thus conclude for the 
following reasons : 

First — ^The word "genuine" carries with it the presumption 
that we have an authoritative standard, by which remedies are to 
be judged, as to their pharmaceutical or chemical perfection and 
their therapeutic worth. In point of fact, we have no such ston- 
dardy haviii^ no Fharmaeopceia which we, as a body, recognize 
as authority. For this reason it would not be just to bring the 
medicines of any manufacturer to the notice of the public, by re- 
solution of this body or report of its committee, as either genuine 
or otherwise. A favorable report would be looked upon as pimply 
an undignified advertising endorsement by this body, while an 
unfavorable one would lay the committee open to accusations of 
dishonesty or malice, if not to a justifiable suit for damages. 
Justifiable, we say, for in the present state of pharmacy, and with 
no established and recognized standard, thei question of what are 
genuine medicines is largely a matter of opinion ; and on such 
questions that^of the skilled manufacturer is entitled to just as 
much, if not more respect than that of your committee. 

Second— The use of the words "spurious " and "adulterated/* 
of course) imply either misrepresentations as to the identity of the 
medicine or fraudulent departure from a recognized standard of 
purity. While we are aware that frauds have been perpetrated in 
these respects, we do not believe it to be as common as rival man- 
u&ctures would try to have us think, while sounding the praises 
of their own wares ; and we believe it to be a good rule to look 
with Suspicion upon any dealer who tries to increase^, his own 
reputation by attacks upon that of his competitors. 

Third-^We have known some instances where closely-allied 
species of plants were used indiscriminately, but it was owing to 
the question of their identity not being clearly settled, and not to 
itentional substitution. In the opinion of one man such a pre- 
paration might be " spurious," and in case of mixture of two 
closely allied substances, not clearly distinguised, even by ex- 
perts, it flight be considered " adulterated," and yet no unpreju- 
diced person would consider it ^'fraudulent" and criminal,and your 
eammittee would consider it the rankest injustice to so report it 
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As we have no "standard'' recognized by tliis body, the man- 
ufacturer has a perfect right to make his preparations of any 
strength he pleases, and in any manner he pleases, and we^ as a 
body, caniiot consistently criticise him. He can make specific or 
any kind of tinctures 1 ounce or 16 ounces to the pint, and who 
shall prevent ? As we are now related to manufacturers, we can 
only determine the value of their goods by what must always be 
the best test of worth, viz : therapeutic experiment. To this each 
physician must finally resort, and determine for himself whether 
the medicines he purchases are reliable, or otherwise. 

Fourth — ^While these are the conclusions to which we have ar- 
rived from the consideration of the resolution as it reads, literally, 
we deem it to be in accordance with its spirit to suggest what 
seems to us the only remedy for the want of uniformity and re- 
liability in n\any of the preparations now on the market. This 
remedy, we think, is an American Ecfectic Pharmacopoeia. We 
are aware of the objections that have been offered, and the thus 
far fruitless efforts fn this direction, but we do not think the ob- 
jections valid, or the task impossible. If we can determine on a 
standard, both as to strength and mode of preparation,' which 
will assure uniformity in the appearance, taste, odor, gravity and 
therapeutic effects of our remedies, and familiarize ourselves with 
tiiese qualities, manufacturers will furnish them of fall standard 
value. Our experience is, that they make what is demanded by 
the physician. If he does not know what is good he can easily be 
imposed upon, or is likely to impose on himself through his 
own ignorance. In order that our suggestions shall take practical 
shape, we, through our chairman, move the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

I. Beaolned, That a committee of five physicians, not peomiiaiily inter- 
ested in any manufactory of medicinal preparations, to be known as the 
Ck>UMiTTEB OK Phabmacopceia, be appointed annually by this body, and^ 
BhaU perform the f oUowing duties : 

1.— To confer and correspond with leading manufacturers as to the best 
forms in which to prepare remedies for use, and as to processes for arrlTing 
at the best results on a small scale ; these inquiries to cover the questions of 
the most convenient strength, the alcoholic strength of solvent, form of pre- 
paration and most convenient manipulation for each drug or class of drugs. 

2.— To Invite suggestions from physicians and statements of their opinions 
and experience on points relevant to the subject, and promote disoussion of 
the subject through our Journals. 
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3.--T0 oonduet ezperimeiitB in order to determine unsettled quMtlann •• 
ter as poBsible. 

4.— From information so obtained to report at eaoh annual meeting the 
progress actually made until the work is oompleted. 

n. Beapked, That this Association appropriates yearly tioo to be expended 
by the committee in the furtherance of the objects of these resolutions. 

m. Resolved, That the first committee appointed under this foregoing 
resolution shall report at the next annual meeting of this body a plan for an 
American Pharmacoposia, the details of which may be filled out through the 
labors of subsequent committees until completie. 

AliBBBt MBBBKIlI^ H. D., 

Chairman of Ck>mmittee. 

The President put the question on the adoption of the resolu- 
tions as reported' by the committee. 

On motion of Dr. J. M. Scudder, of Ohio, the second resolution, 
appropriating $100 yearly, was struck out. The resolutions as 
amended were adopted. 

On motion of Dr. A. J. Howe, of Ohio : 

Reaoked, That Doctors Albert Merrell, S. B. Munn, G. K. Miles, F. J. Look, 
and A. L. Clark be, and they are hereby constituted the Committee on Phar- 
macopcBia for the ensuing year. 

The President now stated that the question pending was whether 
the Association would adopt the report as a whole. 

The report was read by the Secretary and debated by Doctors 
Merrell, Kewton and others* 

Dr. W. H. Davis, of lUinois, moved that the report be made 
the special order at ten oclock die next morning. 

Dr. A. G. Springsteen, of Ohio, moved to amend by making 
the time two o'clock this afternoon. 

The amendment was carried and the motion adopted as 
amended. 

The Association took a recess till two o'clock. 



FIRST DAT— Afteenoon Session. 

The President on taking the chair announced that the reading 
of the minutes of the morning session would be dispensed with. 

The followitig communication from Dr. Younkin was read: 
" To Prof. John King, M. 2?., President of the Natimal Ededic 

Medical AssodcUion : 

/^ As certain matters are coming before the Committee on 
Credentials concerning delegates from Missouri in which I am 
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xiMeMUunlj connected^ and being the chairman of said oonunittee, 
I would suggest and request that some other member of the 
Association be appointed for the time being in my stead. 

(Signed) " E. Younkin, M. D.'^ 

The request of Dr. Younkin was granted and Dr. 8. B. Munn^ 
of Connecticut, designated accordingly. 

BEPOBT OF THE OOIOOTTEE ON DBUOS. 

The President annoxmced the special order to be the report 
of the Committee on Drugs and Pharmaceutical Products. 

Doctors A. J. Qowe, E. S. Newton and A. MerreU continued 
the discussion. 

Dr. Alexander Thompson, of Pennsylvania, offered the fol- 
lowing: 

Reaoined, That a Oommlttee of PharmacopoBia be appointed— men who will 
senre on the same— and that .the oommlttee be requested to have the manu- 
soripts ready to submit to the Societj at the next annual meeting, ready for 
publioatfon. 

The President ruled this motion out of order. 
On motion of Dr. A. Thompson : 

Beaoln^ That this Association adopt the American Dispenaaiory as its 
standard authority. 

On motion of Dr. Scudder, of Ohio, the report of the com- 
mittee was adopted. 

KEW XEMBEBS. 

The Cbmmittee on Credentials reported the names of the fol- 
lowing delegates from auxiliary societies, with the recommen- 
dation that they be admitted as permanent members : 

From the Ohio State E. M. Aaaodaiicm—lL K Bussell, Charles 
N. Potts, W. P. Madden, W. T. GemmeU, R. W. Sharp, J. 
Jean9on* 

From the Mahcning VdRey {Ohio) E. M. Society— Vbttj W. 
Welker, a Schiller. 

From the E. M. Association of Northeastern Ohio-— Js^mes 
Davidson. 

IVom the Wisconsin State K M. Society— 4). 0. Blanchard. 

From the Illinois State E. M. Society — Henry Olin. 

From the Indiana E. M. Association^^. Beswick Shultz, 
N.G.Smith. 
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From the R M. Society cf the State of New Jbrib-Jolm J; 
Sharp. 

From the R M. Society of Oeni/ral New Tork-^'Reiixj A* 
Bolles, C. F. Lownsbury. 

From the R. M. CcOege of the OUy of New York — Qeoxge 
W. Winterbnm. 

From the R. M. Society of the Oeneaee' VaUey Dtstrid^ New York 
— Orin Davis. 

From the West-Side Medical Society ^ New York — ^P. W. Allen. 

From the Maamchusetta R, M. Society — k. J. Marston. 

From the Kansas R. M. Association — J. Milton Welch, 
A. M. Eidson. 

From the R. M. and Surgical Society <f Michigan — 0. BL 
Bostick. 

The question was submitted on the adoption of the report, 
and the candidates named were duly elected. 

BEPOBTS ON STATUS. 

The President announced the next business to be the reception 
of reports from persons appointed pursuant to Article VI. of the 
Constitution to report on the Status, etc, of* Eclectic Medicine in 
the respective States. The following were received, namely : 

Michigan — ^Dr. V. A. Baker. 

Nebraska — Dr. "Wm. S. Latta. 

Ohio — ^Dr. John V. Lewis. 

Kansas — ^Dr. J. Milton Welch. 

Pennsylvania — ^Dr. Benjamin L. Teagley. 

BPEOUL BEPOBTS. 

The President announced general discussions in order, and pro- 
ceeded to call upon the members present who had been desig- 
nated to open them. 

Dr. Anton asked to be permitted to report by title only. 

Doctors H. B. Piper and B. L. Teagley, of Pennsylvania, made 
similar requests. 

Dr. y. A. Bakery of Michigan, addressed the Association on 
Tyjphoid Fever. 
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On motion of Dr. Wilder : 

Rewlced, That a Committee of three be appointed to fence the Assboiation 
fvom the market, and prerent disturbance of the order of proceedings. 

Doctors R S. Newton, A. G. Springsteen, and A. J. Howe, 
were appointed such committee. 

Dr. S. B. Mnnn delivered a brief discourse on J^ew Remedies, 

ESSAYS AND BEP0BT8. 

The President anDonnced the next order of business to be the 
presentation of papers and reports, pursuant to Article VI. of the 
Constitution. 

The foUowing were presented by title : 

James Anton, M. D. — On Pa/ralysia. 

Lemon T. Beam, M. D. — On Diphtheria. 

L. H. Borden, M. D. — On ScarlaZi/na. 

Dr. J. B. Borland was next called, and read a spirited paper on 
The Contest in Pennsyloama. 

THE MI8S0UEI B. M. "ASSOCIATION.'' 

Dr. S. B. Munn, from the Committee on Credentials, submitted 

the following report : 

'< We, the Committee on Credentials, after due examination into the cases 
of Doctors George H. Field and J. M. Hole, of St. Louis, report that they are 
not entitled to representation as delegates to this Association.*' 

Dr. Filkins, of New York, raised the point of order that the 
adoption of this report would contravene the action of this AsSo- 
eiation at its last meeting, when the Missouri £. M. Association was 
decided to be the regular auxiliary society and would thus leave 
Missouri unrepresented. 

The President overruled the point of order, stating that the ap- 
pointment of a man as delegate who had been expelled was an in- 
sult to the Association. 

The report of the committee was then adopted. 

MOBB MEMBEBS. 

The committee also reported the names of the following dele- 
gates, with the recommendation that they be elected permanent 
members : 

From the Ohio State Eclectic Medical Association — 0. B. White, 
W. S. Bprin^Bteen. 
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From the AHan/y County {If. Y.) K M. Sooiety^^ohn H. Oan- 
Terae. 

From the Eclectic Medical Association of PemtsyVocmia — ^P. D. 
Flower, W. S. Flower. 

On motion of Dr. Scudder, of Ohio, the report was accepted 
and the candidates duly elected members. 

DB. FILKmS AOOUSED. 

Dr. A. J. Howe, of Ohio, called the attention of the Association 
to a circular headed : *' jDr. Filhins Bros! PrescripUons ! *' and 
standing in his seat, preferred the following charge : 

GlevxiiAND, 0., June 18, 1879. 

*< In open convention, at the commencement of its session, I here and now 
prefer the specific charge against Morgan L. Filkins, a member of this Asso- 
ciation, for issuing or causing to be issued, a printed circular, under the firm- 
name of < J>r%, JPUfcina Brw,, of Albany, H. Y.' 

<*Said circular advertises ^J>r%. FsXkmn Broe,* iVetoiipeicm,' and embraces 
certificates of cures, pretentious and bombastic, and quite at variance with 
high professional conduct, and to the scandal of our organization. 

« I therefore challenge the said Filkins to prepare his defense at once, as 
immediate action will be taken upon this disgraceful cause. 

(Signed) "A. J. Howb." 

The charge was referred to the Committee on Credentials. The 
committee immediately retired from the meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

SPECIAL BEPOBTS AND PAPEBS. 

Dr. S. B. Mnnn addressed the Association on State LegishJtion 
in Medicine^ giving a particular account of its operations in Con- 
necticut. 

The following papers were read by title : 

By R. A. Gunn, M. D. — On Hernia. 

•^ " — On Hereditary Transmission (f 

Disease. 

By W. H. Hawley, M. D. — On Ccikvlovs Difficulties. 

By M. Hermance, M. D. — On dmidfuga Baoemosa. 

Dr. J. M. Hole read a paper on Medical Hygiene. 

BEPOBT OF THE COMMmES. 

Dr. Younkin, chairman of the Committee on Credehtiab. 
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irldeli liad been referred the charge against Dr. Filldns, now 
made the following report : 

**We, the Committee on Credentials, npon examination of the charge 
against Morgan L. Filkins, M. D., by A. J. Howe, M. D., on the practice of 
sdyertising in a bold and bombastic manner, do find M. L. Filkins guilty of 
said chaxge, in the grossest manner, and in a way altogether unworthy of an 
honest, professional conduct, and in yiolation of the laws of this Association. 
(Signed) " £. Younkin, M. D., 

'( J. M. MUIiHOIiANB, M. D., 

" MhiBBBt Gbbxn, M. D., 
"J. T. MoIiAUOHiiisr, M. D., 
« J. C. IKtbgan, M. Dt, 

<* Committee." 

At the request of the accused the consideration of the report 
was deferred till the evening session. 

ESSAYS AND BBPOBTS. 

The reading of assays and reports was resumed. 

Dr. John W. Sermott, of Detroit, read a paper on Prevalent 
IH&easea in Ccmada cmd Michigan, 

The Committee on Oedentials reported favorably the names 
of Doctors James T. Kent and J. T. McClanahan, delegates from 
the ^Edectio Medical Society of Missouri," with a recommen- 
dation that they be elected permanent members. The report 
was confirmed without dissent and the candidates elected. 

Dr. R E. Kunz^, of New York, read a paper on StimvlanU 
which gave rise to a warm discussion. 

The Association then took a recess till eight o'clock. 



FIBST DAT— EvBNiNa Session. 

The President, at the hour appointed, took the chair and 
called the meeting to order. 

MEMOBIAIi ON ADVEBTISING. 

Dr. Anton presented the following memorial from the Ohio 

State Eclectic Medical Association : 

^' Toihb NalUonal MkikcHc Medical Aaaodation : 

** The Ohio* State Eclectic Medical Association, at its annual meeting in the 
fitf of Otoveland, held June 17th, 1879, adopted the following resolutions. 
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MkiBg the foYorable oonsidexation of the KatioDAl AsBoolatioii to its pBijor 
and memorial : 

'< 'Resolved, that the Ohio State Ecleotlo Medical Association respectfully 
petitions the National Eclectic Medical Association to enact a by-law In ac- 
cordance with the spirit of a measure adopted by this association, to wit : 

'* * It shall be the duty of each and every member to report to the Bxoeutlye 
Committee the name of every person who advertises and falsely represents 
that he is a graduate of an Eclectic Medical College, or a member of any State 
or local Eclectic Medical Society, or of the National Eclectic Medical Asso- 
ciation, with all the facts at his hand to sustain such statements as he may 
make ; and the Executive Committee shall immediately proceed to publish 
the fact in some public journal, printed and circulated in the region where 
the person offending is so operating. 

(Signed) " Hbkby Pabkbb, M. D., 

" J. T. MoIiAuoHUN, M. D., " FreaideDt. 

«* Secretary. 

"aeveland, Ohio. June 17th, 1879." 

On motion of Dr. Wilder, the paper was referred to a select 
committee of three, with instructions to report on Thursday 
morning. Doctors Anton, H. B. Piper and Milbrey Green were 
appointed as such committee. 

DB. FILEINS. 

The President announced the special order, the consideration 
of the report of the Committee on Credentials in the matter of 
the charge against Dr. M. L. Filkins of unprofessional conduct. 

Dr. Filkins addressed the Association, denying the ijruth of 
the charge. He had published the circular in ignorance of the 
by-law of the Association prohibiting such publication. He was 
ready to prove his remedies genuine, his professional standing 
unblemished, his practice large and respectable, and his medi- 
cines and methods of cure no secret. Was it a crime to adver- 
tise, he would ask, where the benefits were inestimable? 

Dr. O. Davis, of New York, demanded whether he would 
erase the mention of the Association from his circular. 

Dr. Filkins replied in the affirmatine. 

Dr. Pitzer, of Missouri, considered the offense of Dr. Filkins 
as meriting immediate expulsion. 

Dr. E. S. Newton, of New York, considered it not proper to 
resort to summary action. The offense consisted in the publica- 
tion of circulars ; which having been done in ignorance of the by- 
laws, did not constitute an actual crime against the Assoois^tiont 
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Dr. Wilder remaiiied that the members were placed in a posi- 
tion of extreme delicacy. The by-law had been carefully pre- 
pared and considered. He would not bate a tittle of its stringency. 
The services of the accused to Reformed Medicine, as well as in 
the armies of the country, had been many and invaluable. He 
had held high public offices, and been an efficient champion 
against partisan medical legislation. There was the rule and they 
were to maintain it The article stands for itself, and the man 
stands for himself. 

Dr. Younkin, of Missouri, pleaded that the accuse^ was a man 
of more than ordinary intelligence and ability ; that he was guilty 
and deserved the penalty. 

Dr. Mulholand, of Pennsylvania, denounced unprofessional ad- 
vertising. 

Dr. Munn, of Connecticut, said that the Association was not 
figting men, but practices ; and this advertising had no redeeming 
feature. 

Dr. Howe affirmed that he had brought tbe charge because he 
believed he was right in so doing. It was no pleasant duty, but 
due which he would always perform. 

Dr. O. Davis opposed the proposed action, declipnng .that they 
all advertised, and that this very meeting of the Association was 
an advertisement. 

Dr. Jay, of Illinois, stated the issue to be that there was a by- 
law in the Constitution and they must live up to it. In such a 
case he would vote against 'his own brother. 

Dr. Scudder proposed that the accused have leave to withdraw 
from the Association. It was not the case of one man, but the 
absolujte question of right and wrong — ^whether or no they would 
allow advertising of this character. 

Dr. Filkins appealed to the Association not to be carried away 
by prejudice or passion. 

A motion was made to lay the report on the table. The Presi- 
dent put the question and declared it lost. A division was asked, 
and the majority again found to be in the negative, ayes, 22 ; 
noes, 23. 

The report was then adopted* 
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Dr. R S. Newton, of New York, moved that Dr. Fakiw be 
permitted to withdraw from the Association. 

Another member moved that he be expelled without further 
delay. 

Dr. Wilder submitted the point that it was contrary to judicial 
and parliamentary usage to accuse a man, join issue at once, con- 
vict him and execute him on the spot. 

The reading of the third and fourth articles of the by-laws was 
asked and ordered, and the Association adjourned till morning. 



SECOND DAT— MoBNiNo Session. • 

The President called the meeting to ord^r at ten o'clock a. m. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. House. 

LBTTEB FBOM DB. BAND. 

The Secretary read the following letter : 

" CSebtb, Neb., June 16th, 1879. 

'• PBOF. A. WiLDBB. 

« Deab Pbofbssob : Enclosed find di^aft for $75.00. Fay my dues and 
keep the balance to help pay the expenses of the Association. I cannot come 
on acoonnt of the sickness of my wife. Hoping you may all have a good 
time, ' « I remain yours respectfully, 

/<OHABIiBSBAim." 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Reaohed, That th^ gift of Dr. Charles Band is hereby gratefully accepted, 
and the Secretary be directed to address a letter to him expressive of the 
grateful sentiments of this Association. 

ECLECTIC COLLEGES. 

Dr. Scudder, of Ohio, ofEered the following resolutions: . 

Resolved, That this Association recognize the f oUowing Eclectic colleges as 
being in good standing, and recommend that they receive the support of our 
profession: 

The Eclectic Medical Institute of Ginciimati, The American Medical Ool- 
lege of St. Louis, The EclecUe Medical Ck>Ueg6 of the Oity of New York, The 
Bennett Medical GoUege of Chicago, and the United States Medical CbUege 
of New York. 

Resohjed, That we approve the courses of instruction adopted and especially 
recommend to students a graded course of three years, or an attendance 
upon three or more courses of lectures. 

Dr. B. S. Newton, of New York, seconded the resolutions. 
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> Pr. A« J. Howe mored to amend the latter raBoliitioii by add- 
ing the words : ^' Of not less than twenty weeks each.'' 

Dn Scndder accepted the amendment 

Dr. McMaster, of Michigan, moved to lay the resolntion on tiie 
table for the present This motion was lost Ajes^ 28 ; noes, 30. 

The main qneetion wa& put and carried. 

OOKSTTrunONAL AMSKDMUfTB. 

Dr. McMaster offered the following substitute for Article V. 
of the By-Laws. 

** QuaUflcaUona Neceaaary for the Degree qf Doctor of ikfedicine.— Hedieal ool- 
ites in good standing with this Association sliall require that each and 
evm^ candidate for graduation shaU be twenty-one years of age, and have 
pursued l^e study of medicine for three years under the superrlsion (tf a re- 
putable physician or in a reputable medical college^ and have attended at 
least two full terms of instruction of at least five months' duraUon, with an 
interval of five months, the last of which shaU have been in the college con- 
ferring the d^ree." 

While the motion was pending the Committee on Credentials 
reported favorably the following names of delegates, with a rec- 
ommendation to permanent membership : 

,Frcm the JSdectic Mediccd AssodaMon qf Pem^i^xxnta. — G. D. 
Kaghler. 

M*om the JBdectic Medical cmd Surgical Sodeiy of Michigaffu 
— John D. Kergan. 

The report was accepted and the candidates elected. 

The question being taken on Dr. MoMaster'9 amendment, re- 
sulted in its adoption without a dissenting vote. 

The committee appointed to consider the memorial of the Ohio 
State Eclectic Medical Association reported the following reso- 
lution: 

« JSesoIved, That Article III. of the By-Laws of this Association be amended 
by adding the foUowing words : 

<< * WhUe it is the undoubted right of every physician to present himself 
before the public in an honorable manner, and to state that he makes a spe* 
dalty of any particular disease, no member of this Association shall advertise 
himself by handbills, circulars, publications of certificates of cures, or any 
swah means ; nor associate himself in business professionally with one so 
doing ; j^ot advertise himself as belonging to this Association or any auz- 
iiialry' society, or Sioy medical coUege; Any member knowing ot aiiy vibl*- 
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%i<m of this provlsioxi by members of this Association or of soy pefeoiii»0^ a 
member of this Association or any auxiliary society advertising himself as 
such, shall inform the Executive Committee of the matter, with all the facts 
in his possession, and it shall be the duty of said committee thereu|K)n to 
publish the facts in some public Journal circulating in the region where such 
oifense has been committed.' 

« Jambs Ahtoh, 
(Signed) "MiXiBBnaiuDtir, 

"H. B. PiPSB, 

•<Ck>mmittee.'* 

The amendment was adopted hj an unanimous voioe ; fifty 
voting in the aflSraiative. 

LTXP&ATIO GLANDS. 

Dr. Jean^on, of Kentucky, deKvered a discourse on the Zym- 
phatic OlamdSy illustrated with drawings. 

The Committee on Credentials reported favorably upon the 
name of Dr. Christian "W. Hansen, of the Eclectic Medical Society 
of California, with recommendation to permanent membership. 

The information was given that Dr. Hansen had given his 
money and credentials into the hands of some person, supposed to 
be an official of this Association, but that neither had been re- 
ceived by the Committee. 

Besofn^ That Dr. 0. W. Hansen, of Galifomia, be admitted to permanent 
membership, and his initiation fee remitted. 

The Association then took a recess till two o'clock. 



SECOND DAT— Afternoon Sbssion. 

The President took the chair at the hour appointed and called 
the meeting to order. 

Dr. Scudder, of Ohio, presented a paper entitled : A Brief 
History of Ededic Medicine. It was made a special order for this 
afternoon, beginning at 3.30. 

A woman's heabt. 

Dr. Parker, of Ohio, exhibited to the Association the heart of a 
woman who died at Berea in 1878. She had been supposed to be 
suffering from cardiac disorder, but the post-mortem examination 
disdosed the presence of what appeared to be a burdock-burr em- 
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bedded in the tiBBue of the heart Dr. Olin, of Illinois, foUo^ved 
with a few remarks upon the subject 

SS8ATB AND PAPSBS. 

The following essays and papers were read by title and referred, 
together with others previously read and announced, to the Exec- 
utive Cknnmittee for publication : 

By Dr. Milton Jay— On Arthritis. 

By Dr. W. S. Latta— Ow Prevalent Diseases of Nebraskcu 

By Dr. J. B. Lewis — On Diabetes. 

By Dr. M. M. Miles — On Branchial Consvmption, 

By Dr. S. E. Mortimore — On Operative a/nd Conservative Sw-^ 
gery of Bme. 

By Dr. J. M. Mulholand — On Erysipdas amd Diphtheria* 

By Dr. R S. Newton, Jr. — On ImprovemeTits in Ophtalmology. 

By Dr. L. P. O'Neale— 0» Nasal Catarrh. 

By Dr. Henry Povall — On Ededidsm in England. 

By l)r. S. H. Potter — On Medical ISducation. 

By Dr. J. M. Scudder — On Specific Diagnosis. 

By Dr. S. P. Taft — On the Proximate Cwases of FeveTj Ir^ 
fUmrnhoiAon amd Oam/rene. 

By Dr. C. D. Thompson — On Scrofula amd kindred JUal^ 
(zdies. 

By Dr. W. L. Tuttle — On the Physiology^ Pathdogy amd 
Therapeutics of Corpulency. 

By Dr. W. L. Tuttle — On Excessvoe Hepidkilation of JBone 

Cells. 

By Dr. G. W. Winterburn — On the JBerieridaccs. 

By Dr. A. B. Woodward — On Pathology and Therapeutics^ 
** Cases in Practice." 

By Dr. A. B. Woodward — Uterine Disorders aaid its cause. 

By Dr. B. E. Eunz^-^Oti Medium System of Medicine ani Bpe^ 
cific MedioaUan. 

By Mrs. Rebecca V. Anton — On Female Hygi&ns. 

By Mrs. Mary 0. Nivison — On Puerperal Comyulsions. 

PAESIDENT HAYEs's KXFLANATIOK. 

Dr. R. S. Newton, of New York, made a verbal report from 
the Bureau of Correspondence. He informed the Association 
that President Hayes, on being interrogated in regard to the non- 
appointment of Eclectics to honorable and lucrative positions^ had 
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MB&f^ tiiiki thiat tlier^ ieJLlsted no i^le or objection to hinder liieir 
selection. He had appointed Homeopathists on ike National San^* 
itary Board ; but no application had been made in behalf of any 
Eclectic. 

OFFIOIEBS FOB 1879 AIO) 1880. 

Dr. Howe, of Ohio, chairman of the Electoral Oommilteey 
made the following report : . 

The E^eetmral Qommlttee ot the National £. M. Assoelatioii, appoint#d from 
the eereral States and OoUeges, met at one o'cloek p. m., and made choice 
of A. J. Howe, M. P., for Chairman, and Alexander Wilder for Secretary. 

The roll was called. Fifteen States and three OoUeges were represented. 
The committee then adjomned to meet at the American House at 1.80 p.m. 

The committee having reassembled, Doctors Tost and Wilder were ap- 
pointed tellers. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

Presiftent— MiiiBBBY Gbbek, M. D., of Massachusetts. First Vice- 
President— John B. Shultz, M. D., of Indiana. Second Vice-President^ Albert 
G. Springsteen, of Ohio., Third Vice-President— Henry B. Piper, M. D., of 
Pennsylvania. Secretary— Alexander Wilder, M. D. Treasurer— James 
Anton, of Ohio. 

The baUot on place of meeting resulted in the following vote : for Chici^o, 
U; BufE^o, 10; St. Louis, 7. 
• All which is respectfully submitted. 

The President announced the next order of business to be the 
seleetion of a place of meeting in 1881. A ballot was taken with- 
out result: for Chicago, 29; BufEalo, 28; St. Louis, 12. A 
second ballot resulted as follows : Chicago, 38 ; Buffalo, 33 ; St. 
Louis, 1. 

The President declared that the Association had made choice of 
Chicago. 

THE BOLEOnO MEDICAL " SOCIETY " OF MISBOUBt. 

' The Committee on Credentials presented the following report : 
We, the Committee on Credentials to which was referred the petition of 
members of the Eclectic Medical Society of Missouri, would begieayeto sikb- 
mit th^ follof^g report : 

That inasmuch as we have found that the Eclectic physicians of the State 
of Missouri have accepted The Eckctic Medicai Society of Miaaowri as repre- 
senting their interests ; 

We therefore recommend that this society be accepted as the only soelity 
of said State, from which delegates to the National Eclectic Medical Associa- 
wiU be received. (Signed) 

S. B. MuNN, Chairman, » 

J. M. MmiHOiiAHD, Sec'y, 
J. T. MoLauohlik, 

JOBir C. DUBOAN, 

Oofttinitteei* 
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' €>n motion the report -was adopted without a disseiitiii^Vdte^ 
13ie following report was also agreed to bj the same com- 
mittee: 

OlbtxiiANP, June 19ih» 1879. 
The Committee on Credentials beg leave to report favorably upon the nom* 
ination of George Covert, M. D., of Wisconsin, as a suitable person to.ba- 
oome a member of this Association. 

Dr. Covert was ficcoi^dingly elected* 

HOnONS AND BESOLUnONS. 

On motion of Dr. Anton the following preamble and resolu- 
tion were adopted : 

Whereas, This Association has learned with pleasure of the good and noble 
services rendered to the cause of medical Eclecticism by the Medical Eclectic 
Societies of Hew York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Kansas and Nebraska before 
the Legislatures and Universities of their respective States in behalf of med- 
itMd reform and the rights of Eclectic physicians; therefore 

Be8olved, That the thanks of this Association be, and are hereby tendered 
to the Eclectic Medical Societies named for their invaluable etSorts for 
equality and the right. 

Resohed, That the Secretary is hereby instructed to furnish a copy of this 
resolution to the President or Secretary of each of the said societies. 

On motion of Dr. Anton : 

Be9ohed, That five hundred copies of the Constitution and By-laws^ as 
amended, be published for the use of this Association. 

On motion of Dr. A. J. Howe, of Ohio :• 

Be9ohed, That the sum of one hundred dollars be paid to the Secretary for 
his services during the past year. 

Beaolmd, That the Bum of twenty-five dollars be paid to the Treasurer for 
services during the past year. 

The following resolution was also adopted : 

Retolved, That the thanks of this Association are due and are hereby ren- 
dered to Prof. John King, M. D., for his unfailing courtesy and impartiality 
as President, for his earnest endeavors to promote its efficiency, his un^ 
swerving fidelity to the principles of Eclecticism and l^e many benefits in- 
sulting from his labors. 

A diniqiie was held by Dr. A. J. Howe, of Ohio,^ the ease 
being that of a man having a peealiar tumor on his eheek. 
Several otiier physiciiins examined the patient 

BEQUIHBHENTS FOB THE DEOHEE OF IL D. 

Dr. Edwin Yoonkin, of Missouri, read a paper upon the man- 
agement of medical colleges and the proper requirements for 
conferring the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
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''All American medioal institatiozis," said he, ^'of whateTer 
school, are undergoing the closest scrutiny in regard to their 
standards and ideas of proficiency. The demands of the 
age are for a higher grade of qualification and a uniform curri- 
culum. Tet notwithstanding the lax and chaotic manner of the 
Eclectic colleges in making doctors, we can still boast of ou^ 
success over the European physicians, especially those who come 
to this country. I am of the opinion that it is our call and 
province to lead, as in the matter of thorough education and 
uniformity, at least among our own schools. Let others do as 
they may, but let Eclectic colleges be inferior to none in the 
land in the matter of educating men for the vocation. We have 
been accused of thrusting ignorant men upon the profession. 
We acknowledge the sin ; but if our accusers' do not also do so, 
then we are ahead in truth and candor. No man should be ad- 
mitted to the lectures of a medical college *v^ho does not possess 
an ordinary common school education, at least, and under all 
circumstances he should remain at lectures until he possestos 
the necessary knowledge. 

'^Let the trustees and faculties of medical colleges of all schools 
come together in consultation upon a uniform system of instruc- 
tion. If this request be refused, let that refusal lie at the doors 
of other schools — not of ours. If they are not willing to advise 
with us, I am not willing to accept their dictation. We are 
capable of managing our own affairs. The laws of the country 
are doing much for us. I believe that we need a National Ec- 
lectic Medical College Association, composed of trustees and 
faculties of all Eclectic colleges of good standing, to meet onoe 
a year to advise upon all questions pertaining to college matters. 
If thought best, this body might constitute an examining board 
to pass upon all written examinations of students. This would 
do away with all easy-going professors and each candidate would 
stand upon his true merits. Diplomas are valued by the toil 
and worry they cost If a diploma is conferred without either 
it becomes a curse to the holder instead of a blessing." 

At the end of this address the President returned thanks to 
the Association for the vote expressive of confidence and ap- 
proval 
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DB. FQjKINS expelled. 

Dr, P, D, Yost, of Missouri, offered the following resolution : 

Whenaa^ Dr. li. L. Filkins has been found guilty of Ylolatioii of. our By- 
Laws in regjttrd to injudioious advertdsing ; and, 

Wherea8t This Association by vote gave him permission to withdraw from 
membership; and, 

Wkereast ^e said Dr. Filkins has failed up to tiiis time to oomply with 
this modest request of the Association ; . therefore be it 

Be§olved, That the said Dr. Filkins be expelled from the National Eclectic 
Medical Association. 

Dr. MoMaster, of Michigan, moved that the resolution be 
laid upon the table for one year. The motion was put and de- 
clared to be adopted. A division was called for, which showed 
the following result : Ayes, 24 ; noes, 16. 

Oil motion of Dr. Munn, of Connecticut, this vote was reoon** 
sidered. 

The motion was again put and lost. 

The President announced the question to be whether the As- 
sociation would adopt the original resolutions. The result was, 
ayes, 39 ; noes, none. The President announced them carried, 
and that Dr. Filkins was accordingly expelled from the National 
EcliBctic Medical Association. 

The Treasurer, pursuant to By-Laws, Article 11., § 1, reported 
the name of every member in arrears for dues, in open session. 
(See Schedule D.) 

On motion of Dr. Latta, of Nebraska : 

Retfohedf ThaX the Bureau of Correspondence be continued for the ensuing 
year. 

Dr. Jeanf on, whose paper had not been finished, now con- 
eluded the reading. 

Dr. Albert Merrell, of Missouri, presented a paper on Im- 
provemetUs m Pharmacy^ and by the direction of the Associa- 
tion it was read. 

Dr. Clin, of Illinois, also presented and read a paper on treat-* 
ment of Diseases of the Eye. 

. The Secretary read a letter from Dr. B. A. Gunn, of New 
York, as follows : 

UNrCED STATIDS MEDIOAIi Ck)IiIilBOB, 

Dean's Office, 102 East Twentt-thibd Stbeet, 

New YoBK, June 16, 1879. 
Pbof. AiiEX. WhiDeb, H. D., Secretary National l^dectic Association. 

Dbab Sib : I desire to express to the Association^ tlurough you, my re- 
gret at not being able to meet witb 7011 in oo^yen|iion at Oleyeland. I (9|n« 
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oerely trost that your meeftngB wlU be profitable te eadh member present^ 
and prove valuable to ihe cause of Eoleetio Medicine. We should aU aim to 
elevate the standard of our branch of the profession, and I trust that efforts 
in this direction will occupy the time of the Association to the exdusion of 
all eide-issues. 

I would' respectfully submit by title a paper on Hetwia, iChd one on BtndU- 
atry TSranmniaeion of Diaetue. 

with kindest regards to my old friends, and wishes for the success of your 
meetings, I remain, Fraternally yours, B. A. Gun* 

Dr. McMaster, of Michigan, proposed an amendment to Ar* 
tide YUL of the Coiistitntiony the changing of the word " Sep^ 
tember" to ^^ June," thus to fix the third Wednesday of Jwie as 
the time of the, annual meeting in each year. 

This was adopted, ayes^ 88 ; noes, nona Dr. MoMaster like- 
wise ofbrad an amendment to By-Laws, Article lY., by the in* 
sertion of the words ^* one montV^ so as to read as follows : 

" Abtiolb nr. — Discipline of Members. Any member may be 
officially censured, invited to withdraw^ or expelled from mem- 
bership for improper conduct, or a violation of professional 
comity. But it shall be necessary for a specific charge to be 
made in writing, and a copy to be presented to the person ac- 
cused, or some person acting in his behalf and another placed 
in the hands of the President or Secretary [at or] one month 
before the time of holding a regular meeting.'' 

The President put the question, and the amendment was 
adopted; ayes, 25. 

DB. SILEINS' ANNOUNOEMSNT. 

Dr. McMaster offered the following amendment to Article 
VHL of the GonstitBtion : 

To laliert the i^ase, ''Notice having been given at a previous 
meeting," and also the concluding sentence, " But by unanimous 
oonsenVftOKOi^dmi^nts and alterations may be made at the same 
meeting at which they are offered." 

%. Itar. JPilkins, aft .this moment, addressed the chair. /^Ur. 
President: am I to understand that I am expelled from this 
Associfktion?" 

The Presideatdid not recognize him, but proceeded to put 
the question. Dr. Filkins then said i 

^'I belieremy expulsion by this Association to]be irregular. 
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ITxuIer an injonotion I shall ask my aoomers to giTe their 
reasons for this aotion bef jre a judicial tribunal in the citj of 
Albany" 

The pending amendment was adopted by a nnanimous Tota, 
by the constitutional majority. 

BUBEAU OF tUBCrSLCVn, 

On motion of Dr. J. D. Eergan, of Michigan : 

BeMilned, That a Bureau of Eleotrioity be MtablUhed, and oonstitute hence- 
forth a Standing Oommlttee of this Association. 

The President named Doctors Eergan, J. T. Kent, of Mis- 
souri,, and Henry A. Bolles, of New York, as such committee. 

Th0 AHaociation then took a recess till eight o'clock in the 
eyemng. 



SECOND DAT— EvBNiNQ Session. 

The President called the meeting to order at half-past eight. 

The order of business was announced to be the installation of 
thenewoffieers. 

^Dr. Milbrey Green, President elect, waa'^scorted to the <diair 
and introduced by Dr. B. S. Newtooi^^ New York. President 
lUng delivered him the '* gavel " and predicted for him a success- 
fnl administratioiL 

President Green thanked him and the Association and 
promised to do his best in his new position. 

Dr. Springsteen, Yice-Fresident elect, was introduced and 
thanked the Association for the htoor which he had received. 

The Secretary was next announced, and after thanking the As- 
sociationi proceeded to speak of its name and its meaning. Why 
ith^A been selected he could not quite understand. The popular 
definition of choosing was not suflEicient or convincing. . Did Prof. 
Morrow, who is accredited with it — himself a namesake of Thomas 
Vaughan {PhiMethea), the mystic — choose it with reference to the 
great School of Science and Philosophy at Alexandria, which had 
been so designated, and to which Galen belonged? Plato had 
before collected the wisdom of the East, Europeaniseditfor the 
future Western world ; and Emerson denominates his writings 
^/ the Bible.of the Learned for tweni^-two hundred years." In like 
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manner the Eclectic idea included all that mankind had achieved 
in the past, all that was to be hoped for in the future. 

Dr. Anton being introduced as Treasurer^^said that the cause 
of Eclecticism had been dear to him. He had tried his best to 
disseminate its doctrines, to spread it among the masses, and 
urge it on its onward, upward course. Within the last few years 
he had witnessed its progress rapidly hastened. During this 
present meeting this Association has been making new history 
for Eclecticism and its higher aims. The members will go home 
with new determination for increased activity. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Assooiation be tendered to the press of 
Cleveland for the full and impartial accounts which haye been giren of the 
proceedings of this Association. 

On niotion of Dr. B. S. Newton : 

Resolved^ That the thanks of this AssociSition be extended to Messrs. Parke, 
Davis & Go., and to their able representatives for the courtesies shown to 
members of this Association in the exhibition of their new remedies which 
have been of such service to Beformed Medicine ; also to J. B. Beyndeis and 
A. L. Hemstein and other firms that have displayed their fine selections of 
drugs and instruments during this session. 

On motion of Dr. J. E. Borland : . 



Be8olv€dt That the thanks of this Association are due and are hereby i 
dered to the retiring President and other officers of this Association for the 
ability and faithfulness which they have displayed in the discharge of their 
respective duties, to which the Association owes so- much of its prosperily. 

BeBolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby presented to thef- 
Committee of Arrangements, and more especially to Dr. Albert G. Spring- 
steen, of Cleveland, for indefatigabre zeal and effort to provide every needful 
convenience and facility for a pleasant as well as successful meeting. 

Be&olved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to tiie 
Bev. T.M. House, of Christ Methodist Episcopal Church, for his praise- 
worthy kindness and courtesy in attending the meetings and opening them 
with prayer. . 

AMEBTOAN ECLECTICS IN EUBOFE. 

Dr. B. S. Newton, Jr., of New York, by invitation addressed 
the Association, detailing observations made dnring a three 
years' absence in Europe. He remarked a great interest taken 
by foreign physicians and their admiration of the labors and 
discussions of the Eclectics of America. He pleaded that ihe| 
£)clectic physicians <|q Dot lyrite ^notq^h for the public. BecattM 
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very names are forgotten. 

COMMITTEE ON LOCATIONS FOB PHYSICIANS. 

The President appointed the following committee to oorres* 
pond with physicians in regard to location for practice, namely : 

John M. Scttdder, M. D., 228 Court street, Oincinnatii Ohio. 

R A. Gunn, M. D., 31;E. Thirty-fourth street, New York City. 

F« D. Yost, M. D., 5 High street, Si Louis, Missouri. 

Benj. L. Yeagley, M. D., Box 612, Johnstown, Penn. 

G. E. Miles, M. D., 126 Warren street, Boston Highlands, 
Mass. 

The President read a paper, by title. On the Sta/tua of Eclectic 
MeduAnei in Massachuaetta. 

Dr. Orin Davis, of New York, read a parer on Art and Dress- 
Culture. 

BUBSAU OF OOBBESPONDINOE. 

A discusssion took place on the subject of political recognition. 
Dr. Newton reviewed the action of the Bureau of Correspondence. 

Dr. Munn objected that we heard little from it in any substan- 
tial manner. 

Dr. Wilder attributed very much of the neglect to which 
Eclectics were subjected to the too general neglect of a broad 
culture. There was too much zeal and satisfaction at obtaining a 
medical degree ; passing through the courses too hastily, clipping 
the sessions at each end, relying on superficial attainments. Of 
all physicians. Eclectics cannot, with their fewer members, afford 
this. ThlBy should be intelligent on all subjects, accomplished 
and fit for society and masters of their own science. 

Dr. Lewis, of Ohio, would not concede that Eclectics were a 
whit behind theOld School in talent, professional skill, or general 
culture. Their adversaries are backed by hundreds of years of 
tradition and barbarian legislation, such as is now asked at the 
hands of Congress and the State Legislatures. He would not try 
so much at Washington, but work in the States. He hoped to 
carry the news to Chicago at the next year's meeting, that here 
in Ohio the Eclectics stand on the same footing with the Old 
School practitioners. Given a fain chance, an equal show, all will 
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be sure of finding that onr phjBicians are equal in skiU^aitltlite 
and reputation With the best men of the Old School or the Bor 
moeopathists. 

Dr. Wilder accorded with these sentiments. The laws even 
now afford equality, but there exists a secret cordon, a medical 
freemasonry, surrounding the Old School and keeping off aU 
others. It is usual to stigmatise the dergy as successors of hhe 
pagan priesthood, who enslaved the people and withheld from 
them, the benefits as well as the honor of knowlege. It was not 
a just imputation ; the clergy kept with the people. But the 
physicians who pretended to be regular, who swear Hippocrartdc 
oaths and form secret societies, are the only legitimate successori 
of paganism, its spirit, its barbarisms, its hatred to liberty, fie 
would support the policy of opposing them in the legislatoxeBp 
disregar^ngparty affiliations to place liberal and true men there. 
One such man in any legislature will be a working majonty. 

Dr, Borland, of Pennsylvania, proposed a line of policy : 1. To 
maintain peace and harmony in the Eclectic ranks. 2. To accept 
courtesy from rival physicians without servility. 3. To endeavor 
in every proper way to influence State, legislation. 4 To oppose 
appropriations of public money to the confederated colleges, and 
secure equal favor to men and institutioi^s of the Beformed 
SehooL 5. When new State universities are established having 
a medical department, to make sure that all schools are recog* 
nized in it on equal basis. 6. To sacrifice party preferences in 
support of candidates who will carry out these objects, as the 
Old-School physicians do. 

On motion of Dr. J. V. Lewis, of Ohio : 

Besohed, That the resolutions adopted at the last meeting of this Assoeiar 
tion, on the 19th of June, 1878, in relation to human bodies for disseetioBt be 
and the same are hereby rescinded. 

A motion to adjourn the present meeting without day was put 
and voted down unanimously. 

Dr. John King, of Ohio, offered the following resolution : 

Reaoked, That in future the annual meetings of this Association be held 
for three days ; that the election of officers shall take place on the third day ; 
and that the By-laws of this Association be and the same are hereby auitaded 
to that effect. 
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The resolution was received without objection and adopted by a 
Tote of 36 ayes; nays, none. 

On motion of Dr. 8. R Mnnn, of Connecticat^ the AsBociatton 
idjonmed till Friday morning at nine o'clock. 



THIKD DAT— Morning Session. 

The President called the meeting to order at nine in the morn- 
ing. 
The following resolution was adopted ; ayes, 31 : 

Be9oh3ed, That a speoial Committee of Credentials, three in number, be ap- 
pointed for the residue of this session, and that all credentials and applioa- 
tioBS for membership whioh have not been acted upon be referred to such 
oommtttee. 

The President appointed Doctors S. B. Munh, of Connecticut, 
John King, of Ohio, and Geo. W. Winterbum, of New York. 

On motion of Dr. Wilder, seconded by Dr. Robert 8. Newton : 

Beaolved, That thiei Association takes this occasion to declare its apprecia- 
tion and recognition of the inestimable service rendered to medical science, 
and to express its consideration of the debt of gratitude (hitherto unrecog- 
nised) due to the late Dr. Crawford W. Long, of Athens, Ga., the discoverer 
of ansBsthesia, and hereby agrees to cordially unite in any public endeavor to 
iKmor his memory, and it also respectfully tenders its heartfelt sympathy to 
the bereaved family of one of the world's greatest benefactors. 

Dr. TL 8. Newton^ of New York, moved the appointment of a. 
stenographer at future meetings of this Association. He urged in 
fiilpport of his motion that the scientific discussions were of vital 
importance and ought to be preserved and included in the pub- 
lished TromaacUona. The members who attended meetings at 
great sacrifice pf time and expense were deserving of favor in this 
matter, in preference to those remaining away and only contribut- 
ing papers, which often were only of secondary interest The 
effect, hepredictedy would be to have larger attendance, more ani- 
mated disenssions, and greater prosperity to the Association. 

Dr. Newton not pressing the matter further, no vote was taken. 

Dr. Newton offered the following preamble and resolution : 

Wkartas^ The bylaws of this Association provide that the annual meetings 
shall be held for a term of three days ; and 

'WKtrtas, The said by-laws declare explicitly that r* it shall be the duty of 
members desiring to leave before final adjournment to communicate the f jkct 
tatlierriftid6iit'';aBd 
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WhmtoB, GertfidB members of thlB Associatloii, in neglect of tbeseiAole- 
Bome and neoeesary regulationB and to the prejudioe of the cauee and objeets 
whloh this Association was established in order to promote, haye withdriawn 
from the mciieting and left the city of Cleveland ; therefore, 

Besohed, That the said members have erred in forsaking their poet of doty 
and disregarded the obvious rights of their associates, and should be suitably 
admonished. 

Dr. King) of Ohio, offered the following additional resolution 
in amendment : 

Hetohed, That our auzlllaty State and local Eclectic medical sodetieB be 
requested to send delegates hereafter to this Association who will remain 
faithfully at the sessions until the final adjournment. 

Dr. Kewton accepted the amendment The President put the 
question and the preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

On Motion of Dr. Anton the resolution authorising the printing 
of fiye hundred copies of the Constitution and By-Laws was recon- 
sidered and the following adopted : 

lUaolvedt That one thousand copies of the amended Oonstitution and by- 
laws, with the standing resolutions, be published for the use of this Associa- 
tion. 

HEW MEMBEBS. 

Dr. Munn, from the special Committee on Credentials, re- 
ported favorably the names of the following delegates, with 
recommendation that they be also admitted as permanent mem- 
bers: 

jFram the Edectic Medical Society of ConnecHout — ^Leroy A. 
Smith, William Sipley, S. S. Simmons, H. Ingersoll Fisk. 

From ihe Edectic Medical Society of the State of Neiw York — 
Doctors J. G. Holland, B. M. Genung, J. A. Hawley, G. D, 
Hewitt, Mrs. Phebe Low. 

From the West-Side Medical Society^ Nem York — ^Paul W. 
Allen. 

From the Ededic Medical Soddy of the oUy (f New-Yorh-^ 
George W. Boekowitz. 

From the BrooUyn Academy cf Medicine — ^E. S. Moore, Charleft 
E. Griswold. 

From the Central JK M. Socidy of Pennsylvania — George R. 
pQtter. 

From the Ohio Stale Ededic Medical Aseodaiion^K Su Haas. 
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On ^notion of Dr. King, of Ohio, the repcftt was accepted and 
the candidates dnly elected. 

BINDING THE TRANSACTIONS. 

On motion of I>r. Wilder : 

Beaohed, That the present and future editions of the published TranaaeHoM 
of this Association be bound in oloth. 

On motion of Dr. Anton : 

Metohed, That the Secretary be authorized to exchange bound copies of the 
sixth volume of TrcmaacUona with members who have received the same in 
pamphlet form, on condition that they shall pay the expenses incurred by 
such exchange. 

Dr. Mnnn called attention to the misplacing of form-pages 
in imposing, a mistake for which the proof-reader conid not be 
held responsible, "bnt the evident result of gross negligence, if 
not of actual design.'' 

The Scfcretarj explained that this was a matter beyond his 
province; but that he had been greatly annoyed by the "4or- 
gettiAg^' of his directions, as well as by what was called 
alterations. 

The Treasurer was ordered to withhold payment till the 
matter exhibited bj Dr. Munn had been corrected, 

OLINIQUBS AND BBPOBTS OF OASES. 

The Association went into Committee of the Whole for mis- 
cellaneous discussion, reports of cases, and cliniques. 

Dr. Shaw, of Michigan, submitted a patient who had been in- 
jured in the leg and foot several years since by a log-hook and 
diaaUed from walking. 

Dr. Lewis, of Ohio, reported an operation by Dr. Howe and 
himself for removal of a cancerous tumor. 

Dr. Bussell, of Ohio, described his treatment of a case of a 
spasm in the face of a man, in which six prominent physicians 
bad operated without success. 

Dr. KusseU also reported a case of lockjaw. The patient was 
a young woman of, nineteen, and the needle of a sewing machine 
had broken off in the index finger of the left hand. He partly 
amputated the finger at the joint, removed the fragment of 
needle, and then adjusted the partly-amputated joint, after which 
the patiie^t/se<^)veredi 
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Dr. Lewis, of Ohio, deficribed a case of alleged hysteifeu He 
assei^d his belief diat disorders, among them oonsnmptioii^ 
diabetes, cancer, and other intractable complaints, had their origin 
in the ganglia of the nervous system ; that they . w^re . not 
specific diseases, but rather symptoms and mam'festat^ons of a 
deep-rooted maZaisey the diagnosis of which mnst be sought at 
nerve-sources. 

Dr. Welch, of Kansas, related the case of his own child, whose 
symptoms were peculiar. He had been given up a year ago to 
die» but had since recovered. 

Dr. Munn reported a case, which he had treated, of a woman 
who had by some accident ^ot a hair-pin caught in the urethra. 
A physician had endeavored to probe it with no other result than 
to drive it into the bladder. He declared there was nothing 
there. A second physician advised her to wait and let the pin 
cotrode and pass out of itself. Dr. Munn was next called. He 
very soon ascertained its actual presence, inserted a bent probe, 
and reversed it, bringing the bent extremity to the ort^ce of the 
bladder. He then extracted it with f oreeps. The patient soon 
recovered. 

Dr. Bussell, of Ohio, mentioned the case of a man whose leg 
had been broken on a railway. He died the same night of reaction. 

Dr. Stratford, of Illinois, stated that his' rule was invariably to 
operate as soon as possible and run the risk of reaction. 

Dr. Springsteen introduced a weD-known citizen sufiEeritigfrom 
pain in the right hand, first induced by violent pressure received 
when shaking hands with a friend. Electricity had been applied 
without success, though the galvanic current afforded some relief? 
but g^ierally the pain was excruciating at night and in the morn- 
ing. Doctors Munn, Lewis, Russell, Y. A Bak^," Winterbum, N. ' 
Jewett and Newton examined the case. The opinion as exprested 
by Dr. Russell was that a nerve-tumor existed. 

The committee rose and the Association took a recess. 



THIRD DAY— Final Sbssiow. 

The President called the meeting to order at two o'clock in thii 
afternoon. 
The consideration of clinical and other cases was resumed. 
Dr. Btratfordi of Illinois, reported several i6iti^ 6f tumoiH 
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l)r. Winterbum, of New. York, desoribed a case of ulceration of 
the scalp which he had found nearly intractable. Dr. Strat£(Hd 
and Dr. Lewis cited similar examples in their obserration; 

Dr. A. Springsteen introduced the members of the Association 
to a patient suffering from a disease of the kidney. The patient 
was an elderly man in a highly-irritable condition of the nervous 
system. 

Dr. Stow, of New Tort, asked the attention of the Association 
to communications which he had received from the Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine in Paris ; also, from the Librarian of the Fac- 
ulty. He had procured the preparation of a set of the transactions 
in suitable binding for the International Exhibition. At its close 
the volume had been presented by Gov. McCormick, by request, 
to the Faculie de Medecin with a friendly letter. The dean had 
acknowledged the gift with many thanks, and the volume had 
be€« placed in a conspicuous place in the library. The librarian 
had also written, assuring the dean of the friendly sentiments 
cherished towards the American Eclectics. 

Dr. Wilder was of opinion that a more extensive distribution of 
Eclectic publications would lead to more extended inquiry into 
the doctrines of the reformed School. We are powerful chiefly 
by our literatura He remarked that the offense of selling dip- 
lomas lay at the door of the self-called regulars more than to any 
denominating themselves Eclectic; while the Code of Ethics, of 
ill odor in America, was little regarded elsewhere. He would like 
to see the (Eclectic School extended and its literature disseminated 
over the Old World. The Old School and Homeopathy were ex- 
otics, sent hither from Europe and not yet duly acclimated. Ec- 
lecticism would do the Eastern Hemisphere far more benefit 
There would be a more perfect fraternal recognition given to 
Eclectics in Europe than they now have at home. 

On motion of Dr. Borland, of Pennsylvania : 

BemjUmd, That the thanks of this Association are hereby expressed to Drs. 
Wilder and Stow for their services in sending letters of fraternity, accom- 
panied by our TSransadUmB, to the French people during the Paris Imtema- 
tioaal Exhibition, and that our thanks are also extended to the Medical Fac- 
ulty of Paris for sentiments of fraternity and mutual regard extended to 
American Eclecties. 
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00KCLT7SI0N. 

Dr. Stratford, of Ulinoia, offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the order of business in the National Eclectic Medical As- 
sociation shall be as follows : The first day shall be devoted to education 
and oases in practice ; the second day to legislation; the third day to the 
election of officers and such other business as shall legally come before it. 

On motion of Dr. Wilder the resolution was referred to the 
Executive Committee, with power to act 

Dr. Jewett, of Massachusetts, offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That our next meeting be held in Nebraska instead of Chicago. 

Dr. Stow, of New York, seconded the motion, which was then 
laid on the table for one year. 

On motion of Dr. A. G. Springsteen, of Ohio, the Association 
then adjoumd to meet at Chicago, Illinois, on Wednesday, the 
15th of June, 1880. 

Alexander Wildeb, M. D., Secretaiy* 



P. S. — If any omission has been made, it is probably due to the 
loss of a memorandum made during the temporary absence of the 
Secretary from the Hall. 
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PAPERS ACCOMPANYING THE ANNUAL 
REPORT. 



Schedule A. 

ADDBESS DEUVEBED BEFOBB THE 

NATIONAL ECLEOTIO MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 

At the Annual Meeting, June 18, 1879. 
By John Eino^ M. D., Pbesident. 
Gentlemen : I am happy to meet with you on the present 
occasion, that I may proffer to you my respectful salutations, that 
I may welcome you with heartfelt sincerity, and that I may again 
repeat my profound acknowledgments for the high honor you 
hare accorded me — ^an honor that I hold as absolutely inestimable. 
And, as we are a brotherhood co-operating in the one medical faith, 
and rendering sacrifice at a. common shrine, I have confidence that, 
in case of failure in the discharge of my official duties, not fulfill- 
ing your expectations, you wiU bear with me and kindly give me 
your support, that our sessions may be influenced by feelings of 
kindness, sympathy and harmony, and that our acts may be strictly 
in accordance with our professions of liberaUty, justice and equal- 
ity. 

THE PBESENT GENTUBY. 

Whether viewed in a civil, political, or moral light, the present 
century is equally remarkable ; not simply because the world is 
growing older, and consequently wiser, but because the wisdom of 
this century is of a peculiar, a superior character. In the dark 
ages of the world the mind of man was more completely enthralled 
in ignorance, bigotry and superstition, and the sole objects of 
desire were to acquire means and to gain power ; and among 
other agencies towards attaining these objects, persecution for 
opinion's sake, and shedding of blood, stood pre-eminent. True, 
here and there, at irregular intervals, arose a distinguished geniuS| 
whose labors and investigations, like the brightness of a blazing 
meteoric planet, flashed light and splendor upon the darkness en- 
compassing him, beautifying the era in which he flourished ; a 
brilliant gem set in an obscure metal, the scintillations from which 
hare continued to emit light even to the present generation. Man- 
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kind commenoed emerging from this mental Egyptian darkness 
only five generations since, and bo slowly has the advance towards 
light and truth progressed, that even in this day we are not 
entirely free from the influences of that dark period, as may be 
observed in the many popular and absurd superstitions that have 
been transmitted to ns; in the prejudices and bigotry that yet 
remain among men of education ; in the persecution for opinion's 
sake'bjy^those who profess to be learned, liberal, dignified and 
magnanimous ; in the disposition of nations to ^ttle disputes by 
the sword, instead of by just and peaceful arbitration ; in the reli- 
gious intolerance not yet wholly passed away ; in the seoondary 
position that continues to be arrogantly assigned to women ; and 
in the common tendency of mankind to court the wealthy instead 
of the virtuous. And, nevertheless, as compared with the selfish 
being of three hundred years ago, civilized man in this age, with 
all the vices and drawbacks still surrounding him, in his intellec- 
tual improvement, in his wonderful discoveries, in his tendencies 
towards equity and rectitude, manifests more of the god*-}ike than 
in any known period in the world's past history. 

And, gentlemen, it aflEords me a great thrill of pleasure to be- 
lieve that, within the past fifty years these tendencies toward 
right, justice and liberty, have been greatly promoted by the in- 
fluences arising from the cause we have been, and are still main- 
taining — Edecttdsmy a system of medicine that rgects the false and 
harmful^ and embraces the true and usefvL 

We meet on this occasion, then, not alone for our personal and 
social interests, but likewise for the promotion of what we honestly 
believe to be truth and science in all matters pertaining to medi- 
cine. Fortunately for man he can only attain this object progress- 
ively ; were he perfect in the knowledge of all truth, of every 
fact in science, his ever-busy, grasping mind would remain unoc- 
cupied, and an existence of thirty or forty years in this world 
would prove a sorry life of tiresomeness and monotony. The pro- 
motion of truth in medical matters is especially the physician's 
drity, and the cause he sustains is the cause of the people collect- 
ively and individually : the cause of humanity, involving both 
mental and physical happiness or misery. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

It is a fact, well understood by all of you, that in the diagnosis 
of disease' symptoms are found to vary, scarcely any two patients 
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(haying the same disease) presenting symptoms of exactly the 
same eharaoters. But a few years since nearly jevery malady, not 
directly evidencing its true character, was attributed to some 
abnormal condition of the liver ; and to improve this organ the 
stomach, that precious friend of man, was tortured with all kinds 
of active and nauseous medication, and our country was flooded 
with cholagogues, liver medicines and anti-bilious nostrums both 
in and out of the profession. Was a furred tongue presented, the 
patient was bilious ; did he complain of headache, his liver was 
out of order ; was he constipated, the liver was torpid ; was he 
sleepless, that ever-mischievous liver needed stirring up, and so 
on. Such a course of diagnosis and therapeutics was certainly 
easy for the practitioner, but positively destructive to tbe patient 

Again, but a few years past medical teachings and medical text- 
books gave prominent positions to certain classifications of dis- 
ease under the mellifluous title of '^ nosology," and it was taught 
ihat diseases were positive entities ; hence it became the impera- 
tive duty of the physicians of infallible medicine to carefully and 
skillfully diagnose the name of the malady, and then to fire away 
at this napoie, secimdum artem. Unfortunately for invalids, this 
character of teaching still prevails to a considerable extent. 

Your attention is especially invited to the fact that the re- 
quirements in diagnosis is not the determination of a remote 
cause, nor the peculiar name of a malady, but its location ; the 
organ or organs involved ; the nature of the disturbance ; the 
pathognomonic symptoms peculiar to such or such derangement 
of these organs, under their different modifications resulting 
from the varied influences of age, sex, temperature, constitution, 
diet, occupation, mental influences, eta, and likewise the actual 
exciting cause or causes of the manifestations presented. The 
more accurate our diagnosis in these respects the more sucess- 
ful will be our therapeutics. 

To attain such knowledge demands a thorough acquaintance 
with the anatomical structure of the human body, and especially 
of the nervous system, in its multiform functions and influences ; 
the histological characters of the various tissues, and their phys- 
iolc^cal as well as their pathological applications. The asso- 
ciation of this knowledge with that of the positive action of reme- 
dial agents in health, and in the varied and diversified conditions 
presentedAin disease, constitutes the main pillar of Eclecticism. 
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THOBOUOH PBEPABATOBY STUDY. 

For the fartherance of such knowledge, and for the prosperity 
of Eclecticism, this Association should recommend that our col- 
leges, without exception, hold at least one term of lectures an- 
nually for a period of twenty weeks, and that no student shall be 
permitted to enter as a candidate for graduation who has not 
punctually attended two or three such sessions from their com- 
mencement io their termination. It is, likewise, a measure of 
the highest importance that our practitioners take a deeper in- 
terest in securing more students, selecting only those of broad, 
. comprehensive and cultivated minds, high>principled and up- 
right, and who will labor not solely for selfish purposes. There 
is a growing demand for our practitioners, and the places can 
not all be supplied. 

Eclectic practitioners are to be found in every State in the 
Union, and State organizations in most Sta^s, as Oalifomia, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Vermont ; and I learn 
that attempts are likewise being made to organize in Mississippi, 
Oregon and Texas. So that there is yet a large unoccupied field 
presented for our practitioners. But in order to secure a social, 
a professional, and a political recognition and power that will 
accord to us our true position in the profession and before the 
world, we must require a high standard of education among 
those who enter our medical classes ; and, with the candidates 
for graduation, an intimate acquaintance with the essentials of 
the various departments pertaining to medicine. We will there- 
by assure classes of a superior order, from whom will be sup- 
plied thoroughly educated physicians, and the merit of Eclec- 
ticism will then be &irly developed in its scientific as well as 
in its effective aspect. 

MEDICAL ETHIOS. 

Permit the remark that in our endeavor to perfect and dis- 
seminate our system of medicine, it is to be hoped that our action 
may be independent and liberal, not aping the customs and 
ethics of a system the tactics of which accord with the despotic 
and arbitrary character of the age in which it originated. The 
Ibdherentfi of this system not being willing to rest their cause a^d 
its success upon it^ intrinsic merits, have deemed it necessary to. 
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as it were, relapse into the arbitrary idiosyncrasy of the dark 
ag0s, holding fellowship with no one who will not subscribe to a 
condition that deprives him oi mental freedom and true manhood, 
and tbat^renders him the tool and despicable slave of an arrogant 
and intolerant party, which ostracizes all who dare to dream 
beyond their self-imagined temple of perfection ; whose acts and 
noanner would lead to the supposition that they really believed 
that heaven, which bestows its blessings impartially, had given , 
to them all knowledge, all skill, in medical matters, to the ex- 
clusion of all others ; and who have found it necessary, in this 
free age of thought and intellect, to seek legislative aid, not only 
for their support and perpetuity, but also for devising and 
enacting laws designed, if possible, to eventually overthrow all 
those who entertain medical views not of their school, thus con- 
fessing their errors, their fears, and their weakness. 

May our proceedings, on, the contrary, botl^ at this time and in 
future, be of such a character as will demonstrate to the world 
that we are indeed the upholders of truth, liberality and progress ; 
that we have no such distrust of the correctness of our causey or 
of its ultiMate success, as to feel a necessity for begging aid from 
our legislators, to enable us to regulate the medical opinions of 
others according to our standpoint, or to destroy or humiliate 
medical schools and teachings not in harmony with our own. We 
desire the public to know that we are pledged to no code of ethics 
that does not '*• concede equal freedom to all,^' and that is not 
based upon " scientific attainments and gentlemanly conduct,'' 
permitting physicians to present themselves before the people 
in every honorable manner, and that our medical and surgical 
system, in its internal administration, is, in good truth, what it 
should be in this country, American, and not monarchical 

ABBH^RABY LEGISLATION DENQUNGED. 

As efforts are being annually made in our several States to pro- 
cure the enactment of arbitrary laws, undoubtedly with the hope 
and intention of ultimately effecting the annihilation of all medi- 
cal systems not of the petitioners' school of practice, your atten- 
tion is invited to the propriety of having committees formed in 
each and every State, to watch over the interests of medical re- 
form whenever petitions or questions Of a medical bearing are 
presented to their respective legislative bodies, and that they be 
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anihorissed to employ the appropriate measures that will enable 
all schools of a liberal character to have a fair and eqtdtable re- 
presentation therein. 

Sredtcine^ as with religion, requires no legtslaUve enactments ; 
the conntj, State, and especially the National Associations of 
each'school, should be held fully sufficient for, and capable o^ re- 
gulating their own requirements for efficfency and the public good. 
Human laws, however rigorous, never have, never can, create 
brain, genius, talent, skill or ability; and the presence of such 
laws as are now being placed upon our statute-books concerning 
medicine is a disgrace to the intelligence of this age, and to the 
people of those States in which they have been enacted. They 
demonstrate the animus of those who petitioned and labored for 
them. It is not to be expected that our legislators can correctly 
determine the real needs of medicine toward favoring its progress 
and success ; and, when we know that they have been annually 
goaded by petitions emanating from bigoted scheming minds, to 
which little or no opposition has been presented, it is certainly 
a matter of no astonishment that certain arbitrary laws have 
been enacted ; and yet we are under great indebtedness to our 
law-makers who, while acting under the erroneous impression 
that they were complying with the wishes of the entire medical 
profession, have not for a moment lost sight of the spirit of 
justice and right so peculiar to the Constitution of this country. 

But, gentlemen, after you have been legally elevated to the Old- 
School platform of medical perfection, have complied with all 
their legal enactments, have allowed yourselves to be elongated or 
contracted to fit their bed, and have, in consequence, been per- 
mitted to legally pursue the avocation of your choice — ^what then? 
Will they fellowship with you ? Will they consult with you ? By 
no means. You will remain the ^' ignorant conceited quack," the 
" uneducated irregular," which they have ever denominated you. 
And should one of their number be known to consult with you 
he at once incurs ostracism, and expulsion from their societies. 
Of course, the honorable exceptions sometimes encountered 
among them are not included in the remarks just made. 

It is deeplyjto be regretted that there exists a necessity lor the 
comments just uttered ; and if, instead of pursuing a course of 
enmity towards medical reformers, endeavoring to disgrace aii4 
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discredit them before the pablic by misrepresentations, calumny, 
aad positive hostilities, the so-called ^^ regulars " had manifested a 
epirit of fair, honorable and manly competition^ as is generally 
followed by ike adherents of the various arts and sciences, there 
would have been no occasion for them. But when, with a just 
cause, one is constantly maligned and persecuted, it would be rank 
cowardice to remain silent and ofier no defense. 

THE MEDICAL COLLEGE CONSPIRACY. 

As an evidence of the correctness of the views that have been 
stated, your attention is requested to the " Articles of Confedera- 
tion " between twenty-six Allopathic colleges, the general purport 
of which is sufficient. Articles 1 and 3, section 2, express the 
idea in a decidedly clear and positive manner : 

«<The medical memlMrs of the Faculty must be regular giaduates or 
licentiates and practitioners of medicine, In good standing, using the word 
* regular' in the sense commonly understood in the medical profession. 

<* He (the graduate) must file a satisfactory certificate of having studied 
for at least three years under a regular graduate or licentiate and practi- 
tioner of medicine, in good standing, using the word * regular' in the sense 
commonly understood In the medical profession. No candidate shall be 
eligible for final examination for graduation unless his term of three years* 
study shall have been completed, or shall expire at a date not later than 
thxee months after the close of the final examinations; this clause to take 
effeet at ajud after the session of 1879-80." 

In the announcement for 1879 of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York City, we find the following, the purport 
of which is to be observed in the announcements of all the Allo- 
pathic colleges who have subscribed to this vile conspiracy against 
.mental independence under the gossamer term ^' confederation." 

'* CerH/ieates of preeqitorship from EdecHc, HofMHopathie, or other ao-aUkd 
•irreguktr*practiiionera, wiU not he received, even if «iicA prootifumers he gradu- 
oU8 of regular fMdical coUegee" 

When a set of men conceive and foster such a spirit of egotism^ 
»ich bigoted attachment to sect, to caste, what rights, what justice 
can reformers expect from Boards of Examiners or Boards of 
Health consisting of them ? 

Would time permit I could cite from various prominent journals 
sfajttements that would astonish you as regards the great love this 
elass of physicians entertain towards medical reformers, the intense 
4^SBm for their indef ectibilitv. 
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THE ANUCCS. 

The qnestioDB natnrall j arise as a consequence of the conroe 
pursued by the so-called "regulars : " Why are such laws solicited! 
What object to be gained by them ? Why these aggressions upon, 
our rights as American citizens ? Unless medical reformers arouse 
from their apathy and indiflPerence upon this subject, they will 
soon regretfully ascertain that the present enactments are — under 
the pretext of a desire to elevate the standard of medical educai 
tion, and to protect suflEering humanity from ignorance and charla^ 
tanism — reaUy hut the entering wedges of the garotte that is 
designed to choke them out of existence. 

Although we have no desire to compel our opponents to fellow- 
ship, or to consult with us, our preferences, in fact, being in an 
opposite direction — no disposition to court their friendship, nor to 
incur theif enmity — it appears that in all fairn^s and justice, when 
one has been obliged to conform to their insidious schemes, and 
has attained the legalized goal of perfection which they have 
erected for him, as a matter of principle they should at least be 
required to consult with him, under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment for a refusal based upon differences of school ; and should 
one of their number be expelled from any society for so consult^ 
ing, said society should be legally compelled to restore him to full 
and honorable membership, or be held liable to heavy fine there* 
for. 

PLOTtmO AGAINST THE N. E. M.* ASSOCIATION. 

Excuse me, gentlemen, for occupying so much of your valuable 
time, during which I have scarcely touched upon points connected 
with our system of practice that are nearest my heart. But I can- 
not close without calling your attention to a common adage, which 
I am induced to repeat from having heard of threats that have 
been uttered, of destroying this Association, and creating another 
upon its ruins, and simply because certain persons have been 
unable to control it for their own purposes and aggrandizement. 
This adage is : "Every family has its black sheep." 

Our Eclectic family would, indeed, be fortunate to escape the 
application of this old saying. In the family of twelve there was 
one found who betrayed his Master under the privilege and 
sacred seal of love and friendship, a kiss. And shall we be more 
fovored? Unfortunately, individuals exist in this world whoi^ 
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motto through life appears to be ''rale or ruin." They desire o 
accomplish their own selfish ends, wholly regardless of the 
rights of others^ and to control with a self-assumed authority 
and arbitrary, despotic will. Failing in this, and becoming dis- 
appointed in their hopes and ambition, they next attempt the de- 
struction of those who oppose them. Falsehoods are devised and 
propagated; misrepresentations are shamelessly perpetrated; 
private and confidential conversations are not only betrayed, 
but tortured into every conceivable form, save the true one ; and 
every plan and device which the malignant passion of selfish 
and bigoted minds can invent are malevolently brought to bear 
as so many engines with which to effect their base and nefarious 
designs. 

HOW TO AVBBT BEAL PEML. 

Too great care cannot be had in preventing such persons from 
beeomii^ associated with us. They are not true Eclectics. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of Eclectic harmony and success ! 
I^ unhappily, such persons sneak into our ranks, beware of them ; 
they wiU prove unworthy your, confidence, and will violate it 
whenever it suits their purposes. And though they may assail 
your ear with horrible tales, manufactured expressly for the oc- 
casion, to win your sympathy and friendly feelings, and to arouse 
your ind^ation towards those they would injure, or, with pa- 
thetic recitals of their great sacrifices for the cause — their un- 
just and ungenerous recompense — in fact, their life, sufferings 
and death, for the purpose of securing your condolence — do not 
allow yourseilf to be kissed into error or recreancy to the great 
interests of hiimanity, but be careful how you receive their as- 
sertionsp Hear them, and weigh them well ; carefully ponder 
upon the motives, and the motives only, by which they are 
prompted, and then make the response to your hearts in the 
Eclectic spirit of freedom, purity and truth. 

My immediate predecessor in this chair, in his opening dis- 
course, has truly remarked : ^' We want closer fraternal relations. 
Eclectics have no business to quarrel and seek to destroy each 
other. Let us be first pure and then peaceable, remembering 
that that those who kill their friends will sooner or later be 
killed by their friends. It is a disagreeable office to note scan- 
dals in our ranks. . But it is no less our duty to inquire into its 
j»uses, and remove them where it is possible, We ca» afford 
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to endure all maimer of evil that may be spoken against ns 
falsely ; but we cannot afford to hare it true.'* 

Of one thing be assured ; if selfish designs, personal strifes, 
unnecessary criminations and recriminations, and contumacious 
parties, are permitted to find place among us, we can never ex- 
pect to occupy a high position in the ranks of enlightened hu- 
manity. To be successful and to properly attain the eleyation 
justly belonging to us, we require a thorough organization, 
based upon intelligence, justice, right and duty, and tempered 
with liberality, forbearance and harmony. Without these 
qualities and sentiments it is utterly impossible that any one 
can, at heart, be a true Eclectic. 

Ever remember that the prosperity of this Association, and 
of our State organizations, means prosperity to Eclectic physi- 
cians, individually and collectively ; while, on the other hand, 
the subversion of these organizations — more especially, when 
effected through internal dissensions — means disaster and ruin 
to Eclecticism^ as well as to Eclectic practitioners. 



Schedule B. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Fbom the Induna EoLEono Medical Association. 

Indianapoms, June 17, 1879. 
To the Secretary of the NatuyrvoH Edectic Mediml AssoeioMon : 

The following action was had at the late meeting of the 
Indiana Eclectic Medical Association, held May 14 and 15, 

1879: 

TV Aereoa, Dr. H. W. Taylor, Orawfordsville, a member of this Association, 
has been guiity of unprofessional conduct and breach of gentlemanly cour- 
tesy, wherein he says in the Indianapolis Medical Review (Vol. IV., No. 4, 
page 119) : ** Eclectics are. a bragging, boasting, ignorant, careless, quackish 
9et of jackasses as a rule ; " * 

Therefore Beaolved, That the said H. W. Taylor be expelled from the 
membership of the Indiana Eclectic Medical Association. 
Adopted. 

J. B. ShttiiTZ, IC. D., 
Q, W. PiPKBRUiji, M. D., President. 

Secretary. 
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PETITIOK 

Fbox The Eoleotio Medioal Society of Missoubl 

St. Louis, Mo., February 27, 1879, 

To THE OfFICEBS AND MeMBRTW OF THE NATIONAL EOLEOTIC MED- 
ICAL Association : 

We, the undersigned, members of the 
Eclectic Medical Society of Missouri, herewith present for ex- 
amination a copy of the charter of our society, with the pro- 
ceedings of our last regular meeting, and respectfully ask that 
our society be recognized by the National Eclectic Medical As- 
sociation, as " The Eclectic Medical Society of Missouri," and 
that the delegates elect, named in the proceedings accompanying 
this petition be received and allowed to represent The Eclectic 
Medical Society of this state. 

S. £. Musiok. J. W. Maberry, M. D., AvAlon, Mo. 

O. F. KaUmeyer, M, D. W. E. Coryell, M. D., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Dinjsbeer, M. D. T. S. Boyer, M. D., ^edalia. Mo. 

J. H. Crawford, M. D. J. £. Morris, M. D., Beiuiie, Mo. 

J. H. Getty, M. D. J. H. King. 

K. W. Travis, M. D. Dr. D. N. Mason. 

F. MoLanahan, M. D. W. V. Butledge, M. D., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. T. MoClanahan. T. 8. White, M. D. " 

J. C. Gk>oding. Geo. H. Bice, M, D. " 

M. V. ThrailkiU, M. D. , Jolin W. Tlirailkill, M. D. 

P. D. Yost. M. D. ' ' E. Younkin, M. D. 

J. Walter Gilly, M. D. Geo. T. Pitzer, M. D. 

W. F. Boyer, M. D. . , A. Merrell, H. D. . 

Geo. H. Matohett,' M. D. J. T. Kent, A. M., M. D. 

James C. Campbell, M. D. Jacob S. Merrell, M. D. < 

J. A. Munk, Chillicoth^. 



From the Genesee Valley District Eoleotic Medical 
Society, New Tork. 
At the yearly meeting of the Gtenesee Valley District Eclec- 
tic Medical Society, auxiliary of the Eclectic Medical Society of 
the State of New York, the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted, May 4, 1879 : 

W%erea0, We have an abmidance of satisfactory evidence that one Br. 
M. L. Filkins, an affiliated member of our State Eclectic Medical Society, 
has, within the jurisdiction of this auxiliary medical society, advertised his 
approved standing in Eclectic organizations as an endorsement of his pro- 
pr^tary medicines ; and whereas we absolutely know nothing of and have no 
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Intarest In the mine, nature and usee of said proprietaiy medieinii ; thei^- 
fore, 

Reaolned, That his method of advertising, which implicates these med- 
ical societies, is a libel upon his associates in medicine and a designing fraud 
iq>on the public. 

Reaohed, That such conduct to secure the sale of medicine is devoid of 
comm<m honesty, because it makes innocent persons a party to a fraudulent 
transaction, and places them in a false position before the public ; that for 
these often-repeated offenses against law and right we recommend his ez- . 
pulsion from all Eclectic medical societies. 

IU$olved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by our B^c 
retary to the respective secretaries of the State and National Medical A»- 
sooiations. 



Schedule Cl 

TEEASUEEKS EEPORT. 

Mr. President amd Members of the Natumal EdedAc AssociaMon :■ 
The Treasurer respectfully submits the following report of 
the financial condition of the Association for the year ending 
June 17, 1879. 

BBOBIPTS. 

1878.— June 18, Balance in Treasury $127 09 

« 21, Initiation Fees at Detroit 815 00 

•• " •« Annual Dues " • 140 OD 

1879.— June 17, Annual Dues by mail . 202 00 

Total 1784 09 

PAYMENTS. 

1878.-June 19, Secretary's BiU ....... $77 08 

« 21, Dr. J. W. Kermott's B!U 2 00 

•< " « Janltor*s BiU, as voted 6 00 

« « •< Voted to Dr. A. Wilder for services as Sec'y . . 100 00 
<• « « Dr. 8. H. Potter, Ck)rresponding Secretary's BiU, 

for stationery and postage . . .. 10 00 
« « •< Dr. J. Anton, Treasurer, for traveling expenses, 

voted 2500 

<« Aug. 16, Mr. Denny's BiU for oirculars for Treasurer . . 9 00 
" Nov. 2, Mr. Mulford's BiU for circulars .... 1 6Q 
<* <* 4, Seeretaiy's BiU for stationery, as per order of Fi- 
nance Committee . • 80 00 

•< *i i< PogtM)lttce order 15 

•* '* 12, Munroe & Metz's Bill in part for Transactions, as 

per order of Finance Committee . t .150 00 

<t •« «* For check on New York Bank • • • • 15 
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'< fid6. do, 600 blank receipts for TreaBurer and ezpreasage 2 25 
1879.— June 17, Treasurer's Bill for stationery, postage and print- 
ing envelopes . 13 00 

Total ^. . . '$419 13 

Balance in treasury * . . 364 96 

$784 08^ 

Th« receipts for all moneys paid out are presented with this report for 
the infection of the Association. 

In compliance with a resolution I sent special circulars early last Novem- 
bep to all members in arrears over two years, but only two responded to this 
da^« 

There are 180 names on the roll of membership. There is now due the 
Association from 37 members in arrears for two years and under, $163 ; and 
from 31 members, who each owe $9, there is due $279 ; total, $442. 

Since last meeting there have been 169 names dropped from the roll of 
membership, and there are 31 more liable to a similar penalty unless at least 
a part of their dues are promptly paid. 

I take this opportunity of again thankfully acknowledging the valuable 

aasistanoe of J>t* B. J. Stow, in collecting some amounts due in Brooklyn. 

Jahxs Antow, 

Treasurer. 
GiiBvaiiAXD, O', June 17, 1879. 

« 

Scliedale D. 

Bepobt of Names ot Members in Abbeabs. 
To the JVational EdUctio Medical Association : 
Bj-law II., Section 1, directs as follows : 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer on the second day of the, annual 
meeting; and also on the day ensuing, to report the name of every member 
in arrears. 

In the pursuance of the same the Treasarer submits the fol- 
lowing report : 

BEPOBT. 

Mr Three Tears.-— ^ohn S. Burridge, W. F. Bayne, WiUiam 
Barker, James S. Cowdrey, B. F. Chapman, R. P. Orandall, D. 
A. Chase, A. L. Chase, E, P. dispell, L. R. Dice, John Doyle, 
George Dale, George S. Evarts, F. D. Gridley, W. M. Huston, 
W. W. Houser, G. M. Hyde, S. C. Hall, C. R Long, J. M. McLean, 
John C. Nottingham, Robert Sutton, Z. H. Taylor, J. S. Watts, 
E. C. Webster, John D. Young. 

For Two Years. — ^Henry Beucking, H. Boskowitz, E. D. Buck- 
man, W. Hope Davis, J. S. Knowles, C. Markt, H. G. Newton, 
0- W, Paine, L. F. Stoddard, S. S. Stpner. 
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NBGBOLOGY. 



Pbof. Paul W. Allen. 

A bright light has gone out in our midst. To-day we mourn 
for one who has been our friend and adviser in many a trying 
hour. Prof. Paul W. Allen has penetrated the mystery of death 
and the grave. By his death the liberal profession has lost one of 
its brightest ornaments and the societies to which he belonged one 
of their strongest pillars. 

During the last ten days of the old year Dr. Allen suffered 
from an acute attack of indigestion, with pain in the cardiac 
region, but continued to visit his patients till the evening of Jan- 
ury 3, 1880. During that and the two following days he did not 
go out, but attended to patients in his office as usual, and sent 
word to the college that he hoped to be able to resume his lectures 
in a few days. On Thursday morning he was taken suddenly 
worse and sent for Prof. Wark, who later in the day recognised 
an entensive conjestion of the right lung. On Friday, the 9th, 
we visited him with Prof. Wark, and found the lung completely 
fQled by effusion. Late in the evening he began to show signs of 
prostration. About midnight he desired to be propped up in bed, 
as he found it difficult to breathe. This was done and he remained 
comparatively easy till two o'clock on Saturday morning, January 
^ 10, when he quietly breathed his last 

Paul West Allen was bom in Oakham, Worcester County, 
Mass., on April 6, 1820. He was the seventh son of Washing- 
ton Allen, who occupied a seat in the Legislature . of Massa- 
chusetts for several years, and a descendant of Samuel All^a, 
who came over from England and settled in Braintree, Mass., 
in 1632. His early boyhood was spent upon the farm, and at 
about twelve years of age he entered the High School at Wor- 
cester, which he attended for several years. After leafing this 
school he studied the classics under the instruction of Elihu 
Burritt, popularly known as "the learned blacksmith." While 
prosecuting his classical "studies several of his brothers and 
sisters died of typhoid fever, and this led him to a resplve to 
study medicine. After studying several yeare.with I)r« iS^ilibe^ 
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of Springfield, Mass., he vent Soutli to attend the Medical 
College of Petersburg, V '., from which he graduated in 1848. 

After graduating Dr. Allen settled at Barnstable, Mass., where 
he practiced his profession for fourteen years. While thete 
he had charge of the United States Marine Hospital for six 
years, and managed the institution with rare ability and accept* 
ableness. In 1862 he resigned this charge and removed with 
his family to Taunton, Mass. In his new field of labor he 
soon acquired an extensive practice and gained the reputation 
of being the most successful physician in that section of the 
country. 

In 1866, when the Eclectic Medical College was organized 
in New York City, the leading Eclectic physicians in Massa- 
chusetts suggested Dr. Allen as the most suitable person in 
that State for the chair of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
He consequently received the appointment and at once removed 
to New York, and in October of the same year entered upon 
his duties as a teacher of medicine. He held this position 
until the Spring of 1873, when, together with others, he de- 
clined further connection with that institution. He also held 
the chair of Theory and Practice in the New York Free Medi- 
cal College for Women for four years. 

He became one of the incorporators of the United States 
Medical College in 1878, and was at once elected Professor of 
Theory and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, and 
Begistrar of the Faculty. He continued his lectures ab the 
college with great regularity until a few days before his death. 

He was a member of the Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New York State Eclectic Medical societies ; of the West-Sid^ 
Medical Society and Therapeutical Association, of this. city, of 
the National Eclectic Medical Association, of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, and a life member of the American 
Institute. In all of these he was respected as a man and a 
physician, and in many he had held positions of honor and 
trust. 

During the thirteen years Dr. Allen resided in this city he 
was a constant worker. His habit was to study carefully every 
case that came under his treatment), to take copious notes of 
the sikme and compare them with those of his fellow practi- 
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tioners. His success in the treatment of fevers, diphtheria, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis and pneumonia was truly remarkable 
and soon secured for him an extensive practice. Notwithstand- 
ing his busy life, he found time to contribute many valuable 
articles to the medical literature of his day. In addition to 
several able addresses in behalf of liberal medicine, he has left 
behind him original articles on veratrum viride, cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, diphtheria, aconite as a local anaesthetic, opiates in 
obstetric cases, alchohol vapor baths, and veratrum viride to 
abort surgical inflammation. He had also collected several vol- 
umes of chemical notes and observations, which he had hoped 
soon to have presented to the profession in book form. 

Hfe did more than any other man to ascertain the therapeutic 
action of veratrum viride, and he constantly kept before his 
students the value of this agent for the control of all fevers and 
inflammations due to blood-poisoning. He claimed that it not 
only controlled the inflammation so as to prevent exudation, 
but also eliminated the poison. He strongly advocated the use 
of the tincture made from the green root, and so far as we know 
was the first to point out its advantage over that made from the 
dry root. 

The death of one who has done so much to advance the 
science of medicine and to alleviate human suffering touches 
all with vivid 'regret, but those of us wha knew him as a 
friend *and colleague cannot find words to express the full- 
ness of our griet There was nothing of cant or affecta- 
tion about our departed friend. He was always kind 
and courteous to those with whom lie came in contact. He 
never failed to stand by even a casual friend in the hour of 
trial, and it may truly be said of him that his left hand knew 
not what his right hand did. In thinking of our loss it occurs 
to us how appropriate to our dead are the closing words of 
John Morley on the death of John Stuart Mill. He says: 
"We may console ourselves with the reflection offered by 
the dying Socrates to his sorrowing companions ; he who has 
arrayed the soul in her own proper jewels of moderation, and 
justipe and courage, and nobleness and truth, is ever ready for 
the journey when his time comes. We have lost a great 
teacher and example of knowledge and virtue, but men will 
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long feel the presence of his character, making them ashamed 
of what is indolent and selfish, and encourage them to all 
disinterested labor, both in trying to do good and in trying to 
find out what the good is — which is harder." 

Although the brain and heart of him of whom we write 
are now at rest, he still lives here on earth in his teacLings and 
deeds of kindness. Thousands have benefited by the applica- 
tion of his special methods of treating disease, and through 
. those he has instructed many thousands will continue to be 
benefited through him. He has sown the seed, but the har* 
Tests will follow year after year without end. Whatever 
immortality there may be beyond the grave we know not ; but 
certain it is that he has made for himself an immortality here 
on earth that we know and feel — an immortality so real, so en- 
nobling, that it should inspire every living soul to devote their 
lives to the cause of Humanity. 

E. A. GuNN, M. D. 
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National Eclectic Medical Association. 



PART II. 

1880. 



THE STATUS OF ECLECTIC MEDICINE. 



CoHBXiTtrnoN— Article Y.: ** It shall be the duty of the President to 
appoint committees of persons in every State having in it a State Edectio 
Bodety, to attend the meetings of the Eclectic medical societies of the 
States in which they respectively reside, and to report in writing at the 
ffcjiT^wftl meetings of this Association the prosperity, membership and con- 
dition of such societies, and stfch facts in regard to the welfare and pros- 
pects of Beformed Medicine in their States as shall appear to them of 
importance. These reports, or a proper abstract of them, shall appear in 
the published Transactions of the Association." 



Alabama. — ^No report or organization. 
Abkansas. — ^No report ; a State organization attempted. 
California. — ^No report ; has a State society. 
CoLOBADO. — ^No report or organization. 

CONNECTICUT. 

By S. B. Munn, M. D. 

In order to approximate to a complete report on the condition 

and prospects of Eclectic medicine in this country, there ought 

to be a committee selected from each of the several States to 

poUe^t fM)t9 ia reldtion to tilie subject, confer with eapli other 
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and compile All into one statement. The history of medical 
legislation is certainly not an honorable record for the self- 
styled Regvlara. Every effort has been made on their part to 
hedge in themselves and shut out others from lucrative busi- 
ness. Fairness, justice and equality have never been thought of 
by them so far as we have any opportunity to judge them by their 
works. Every effort that has been made in behalf of Eeformed 
Medicine has been strenuously opposed by them. TBiey have 
not always scrupled at actual and malignant persecution. A 
reference to my own State (iOopnecticut) may illustrate the his* 
tory of medical legislation. Pr* vious to A. D. 1800 no one was 
permitted to practice medicine except AUopathists. About 
that time, I think, the law was so modified as to allow the 
people to employ whom they chose, but only Old-School practi- 
tioners were authorized to collect fees. I find on the Bevised 
Statutes ni 1838 the same law still existing, prohibiting the 
right of physicians to collect fees that were not members of the 
Connecticut Medical Society. 

In 1842 Chauncey F. Cleveland was elected Governor, and 
acted 1' concert with the friends of Beformed Medicine. They 
succeeded in getting that law repealed. In 1855 the Eclectics* 
applied for a charter for their State organization and succeeded. 
The "Connecticut Eclectic Medical Association" was then 
incorporated, sin'^e which time an organization has existed* 
But till the present time the Old-School society has opposed 
the appointment of any but their school to any medical 

position in the St ito, even on the State Board of Health. This 
is an ill-favored bantling, less than two years old. Their clique 
are sol lords— and devils too, for all that. 

A law existed in Texas makin ^, it an offense punishable by a 
fine of from fifty to five hundred dollars for anyone to practice 
medicine Without a certificate from a Board of Medical Exam- 
iners, composed of graduates of some medical college recog- 
nized by th^ American Medical Association. This, of course, 
was so framed on purpose to exclude all but the AUopathists. 
The people of Texas by a constitutional amendment put a stop 
to the littl ' game. Their constitution prohibits exclusive legis* 
lation and declares freedom for all schools. Eight here let me 
f^fk : yf\LO have bee^ the f^ienfls pi Ijibertjjr an^ w)io i^ e^^iQei^^ ? 
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Where would we as a society have been to-day, or the Homeo- 
pathists, could the Old School have had its way? 

In 1866 the Homeqpathists and Eclectics appointed a joint 
committee to petition the Legislature for certain rights in the 
State Hospital, which petition id found in the minority report 
of the Committee on Humane Institutions. 

The petitioners tried to embody their points in amendments 
to the charter of khe General Hospital Society of Connecticut ; 
asking, first, for a representation in the directorship and ex 
officio membership of the Society ; then second, that patients 
should be permitted to choose the incorporated school of med- 
icine by which to be treated, the physician nominated by that 
school to attend the patient gratuitously and be responsible for 
the case. They did not desire to interfere with the present 
system of treatment, or with patients desiring treatment by the 
Old-School practice, or with the present mana^j^ement, further 
than to secure to their patients privileges equal to those of the 
Old School. They asked only that a few vacant rooms in the 
hospital building be assigned to patients desiring treatment 
according to their systems. 

These 'changes they claimed as a matter of substantial right, 
in the interests of economy and in the interest of sound learn- 
ing and advancing medical science. On the point of substantial 
right they asserted that the hospital is a State institution to 
such a degree as to justify their claim. They said that the State 
gave to found the hospital, up to 1854, $17,000. The State 
Medical Society gave, up to date, $13,350. By the rise of prop- 
erty the value of the hospital property at date was $95,700. 
This gain was on property in New Haven bought principally 
by funds contributed by the State. The petitioners, claiming 
to represent one-third of the State in wealth and population, 
have a one- third interest in the State endowment, but from any 
participation in this endowment they complain of being entirely 
excluded. They are also taxed, in common with the rest of the 
State, to pay $4,000 ($2,000 each) to the two Old-School hos- 
pitals at Hartford and New Haven < annually, though they are 
excluded, virtually, from any benefits. The petitioners can go 
to an Old-School hospital, but they*wbuld rather die than go 
there. The EpiscopaJianS|COuld have gone to a Congregational 
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church when they were taxed to support that church, but that 
was not the meaning of equal rights. For these and other 
ceasons, which we have not space to give, the minority favored 
the passage of the amendment 

The majority report did not attempt to controvert the state- 
ments of the petitioners, but rather appeared to wish not to 
discuss them, and gave in substance as a reason for the adverse 
report that " it would violate the charters of the hospitals for 
the State to dictate to them by whom and in what way their 
internal affairs should be conducted ; and that the attempt to 
bring together in them the conflicting views and practice of 
rival medical schools and denominations would produce endless 
confusion and strife and the ruin of the hospitals." 

As a sort of salvo, probably, or to make a diversion which 
would &vor their own interests, they proposed the following 
resolution : 

Resolved^ That the sun of ten thousand dollars be, and it is hereby 
appropriated from the treasury of this State for the support and mainte- 
nance of a State hospital that may be hereafter founded by the Connecti- 
out Homeopathic Medical Society and the Connecticut Reform Medical 
Association; provided^ that said hospital shall be at all times open to the 
practice of physicians of whatever school of practice the patients therein 
may desire. 

STATE BOABD& 

Every town and city, so far as I know, have their boards of 
health, and should have, and they are sufficient for all practical 
purposes. But I believe State boards are unnecessary, unless 
it be for the purpose of protecting the Old School in monopoly 
and shielding many in quackery, besides the appropriation of 
thoiisands of dollars of the people's money, to be used at the 
discretion of such boards. Is it best to enact laws to bolster 
up a class of bigots at the people's expense ? Will not the 
people einploy whom they please, and is it not best to submit 
to their doing so with a good grace ? It is often said, and truly, 
that medical tramps humbug the people out of their money ; 
but have all the medical tramps and charlatans that ever, existed 
humbugged them out of their lives, as well as their money, as 
have the so-called Begulars ? . When we consult the interests of 
the people and show them that their interests are our interests, 
that .we stud^ b^ all means to ^ure them of their ills^ ap<} suo« 
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ceed better tHan renegades, there will be little trouble from 
Itaedical tramps. We have no apology to offer for, or sympathy 
with such, nor do we know why we should have any special 
regard for the arrogance, intolerance, bigotry and ignorance of 
the self-assumed Eegulars. We shall be in favor of any legis- 
lation that consults the interests and wants of the people, and 
that in their judgment is for their good — a law that imposes 
the same tests of qualification on all physicians, that demands 
an equal amount of medical education, witliout regard to where 
obtained, and which recognizes all thus qualified, regardless of 
any Molly Maguire code of ethics. We are partisans of liberty. 
We do not ask toleration ; such a boon is a stigma upon any 
deserving man We demand the protection of the law in doing 
right. Nor do we propose to abandon our demands till the 
laws of our country, its usages, benefits and privileges, shall be 
cmrs with impartiality. 

Delaware.— No report ; no State organization. 
Florida. — No report; no State organization. 
Georgia. — No report ; has a State society. 
Illinois. — No report; has an eflScient State society . 

INDIANA. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Indiana Eclectic Medical 
Association Was held at Indianapolis May 14 and 15 Nineteen 
new menibers were received. Doctors Nelson G. Smith, W. H. 
Kendrick and Walter Underwood read papers on Legislation, after 
which a resolution was adopted recommending medical colleges to 
elevate the standard of qualifications for graduation. 

The annual address was delivered on the 14th by the President, 
Wm. F Curryer, of Thomtown. 

Papers on Animal Heat, by Dr. McCabe; Human Responsibility, 
by Dr. G. W. Fickerill, and others, were read, discussed and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Association ordered the publication of an Annual Report, 
to be edited by the Secretary. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : Pres- 
ident, J. B. Shultz, M. D., of Lo^ansport; Vice-Presidents, S. S. 
Poots, M, D., of Greenfield, G. W, Laml^ert, M. P., of Hrl^ana} 
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Secretary, G. W. Pickerill, M. D., of Indianapolis ; Corresponding 
Secretary, C. H. Abbott, M. D., of Indianapolis ; Treasurer, W. 
H. Kendrick, M. D., of Indianapolis. 

Fifteen delegates were appointed to the National E. M. Associ- ' 
ation. The Association will meet at Indianapolis next time, on 
Wednesday, May 12, 1880. 

IOWA. 
By O. H. p. Shoemakee, M. D., Avooa. 

The status of Eclectic Medicine in Iowa 'has been presented to 
the Association to the year 1876. It therefore only devolves on 
me to report from that time to the present. I attended the tenth 
annual meeting of our State society, which was held at Des 
Moines, 1877 ; the eleventh, held at Marshalltown, 1878, and the 
twelfth, held at Des Moines, June 4 and 5, 1879. The attendance 
has been fair and the meetings have been interesting and profit* 
able. The cbnics have been good and the discussions sometimes 
animated, but not acrimonious. 

I have attended every meeting since 1869, and I can notice a 
gradual and stable growth of the society. The members are gen- 
erally well informed and up with the progress of the times. 

They all take one and some as high as six medical journals. I 
see no lack of firmness in the faith of Eclectic pfinciples, but an 
increase of zeal in the cause of reform. 

The members are satisfied with the choice they have made and 
report an honorable and lucrative practice. 

The society has slowly increased in membership, and I attribute 
it, in a great measure, to the revision, of our constitution two 
years ago, which only admits graduates to membership. We have 
some fifty members. There were upwards of thirty present at the 
last meeting. 

While we have a printed Constitution and By-Laws, we have 
never had our proceedings published in book form. Steps, how- 
ever, have been taken in that direction. At the last meeting I was 
appointed to prepare and have them published, and I believe there 
are funds on hand to defray the expense of the printing. 

As to the number of Eclectic physicians in the State, I can 
learn of some two hundred and fifty, and with the number of Eclec- 
tic medical journals BG/it to the State I am incline^ to believe tha^ 
i( ip approximately correct, 
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Twenty-six students from Iowa have matriculated at two of the 
Eclectic colleges. I purposed giving the exact number, but not 
being at home since attending the State Society I could not turn 
to my journals, I relied on the colleges furnishing the report, 
and only two complied with my request 

As to the standing of the physicians, they will compare with 
those of the other schools. 

There is plenty of room for intelligent and educated Eclectic 
physicians in our State. 

The success of our Eclectic physicians has popularized the prac- 
tice in diflEerent sections of the State, many of the Eclectics have 
the head and heart in the work, and labor for the best interests of; 
their patients. They are ever watchful and vigilant, and seek 
every opportunity to increase their store of knowledge ; some are 
original and progressive thinkers, and are successful in diagnosis 
and treatment of cases, and especially in endemic diseases, secpring 
an excessively large practice, to the discomfort of their rivals. 

Th^ State University still ha^ its medical department. The 
Homeopathists have two chairs. 4 

Our society appointed a committee to memorialize the Legisla- 
ture at its last session ; being one of that committee I had petitions 
from my own and two adjacent counties, and in obtaining signa- 
tures only two persons refused to sign. The committee had peti- 
tions from a great many counties read in the House and Senate, 
and had a bill introduced in the Senate asking for two Eclectic 
chairs in the medical department of the University. 

The bill was lost on third reading. I spent two days conferring 
with the most influential members of the Assembly and setting 
forth our claims, and they all expressed themselves, and assured 
us the request should be granted if the other schools were repre-. 
sented, but that they were in favor of discontinuing the med- 
ical department, as the funds of the State were insufficient to 
maintain it Upon that ground our bill was lost, and subsequently, 
by pome fine lobbying on behalf of the medical department, they 
succeeded in killing' off another department of the University, and 
by its funds, with a small appropriation, had the department con- 
tinued. 

My opinion is that the department will exist unless the Eclectics 
keep up a rtrif q f pr Qhj^rs pr f pr its discontinuance 
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The latter is undoubtedly the best for the interests of Eclectic 
physicians and for the people ; yet I trust the day will not be far 
distant when the State will cease to teach one system of medicine 
to the exclusion of the only true scientific system, which is the 
Eclectic. 



KANSAS. 
By J. Milton Welch, M. D., of La Ctgnb. 

The Eclectic Medical Association of the State of Kansas was 
organized on the 11th day of February, 1871. With but little 
to encourage an active participation by the Eclectic physicians 
of the State ; still there were a few self-sacrificing men who 
yearly met at Topeka, and these kept it alive. Even these few 
gave a varying attendance at its meetings. Under these circum- 
stances it was not incorporated till the 15th day of February, 
1879. At this time there was a "Bill to Regulate the Practice 
of Medicine in the State of Kansas " pending in the Legislature. 
The incorporation was consummated just twelve days prior to the 
time at which the Governor affixed his signature to this bill. 

The charter members of the association were, in 1871, as 
follows : Geo. H. Field, M. D., Dan'l B Grouse, M. D., Caleb 
D. Ward, M. D., Ansel M.* Eidson, M. D., M. Summerfield, M. D., 
Noah Simmons, M. D., S. E. Morton, M. D., John M. Mahe, 
M. D., C. W. Gapen, M. D., Daniel Surber, M. D. 

Although the membership was small, the association decided 
to incur the expense of having a number of copies of their con- 
stitution, by-laws and code of ethics printed for distribution 
among its members and others who might wish to know some- 
thing of its working. It also had devised and printed a very 
handsome certificate of membership. 

The association meets annually, at Topeka, on the second 
Tuesday of February. As our Legislature meets biennially, the 
association is in session at the same time every second year, 
and thus can, by its numbers and influence modify in a measure, 
as it did during our recent Legislature, any legislation that 
might discriminate against Eclecticism. 

While the annual attendance has heretofore varied much in 
numbers, and the interest manifested by its members been of 
the peculiar periodicity compiQQ to aU Qew coqutries^ tho 
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present condition of the association is such as to inspire hope 
of future prosperity — ^not only of its members but of the 
people. It has now a membership of about ninety (93) aLd 
will soon number not less than one hundred (100).* 

It is out of debt — having a balance of not less than two 
hundred dollars ($200) in its treasury. 

The present officers of the association are : R W. Wright, 
M. D., of Oswego, President ; W. W. Bickford, M. D., of Olathe, 
R P. Douglass, M. D., of Burlington, Henry Owens, M. D., of 
Wichita, Vice-Presidents ; P. I. Mulvane, M. D., of Topeka, 
Treasurer ; A. M. Eidson, M. D., of Topeka, Corresponding and 
Recording Secretary. The Board of Censors are the present 
State Eclectic Medical Examining Board. 

In obedience to the new law, " to Begulate the Practice of 
Medicine in the State of Kansas," the association appointed as 
its Examining Board the following named gentlemen: P. I. 
Mulyane, M. D., of Topeka, President of the Board ; Ansel M. 
Eidson, M. D., of Topeka, Secretary of the Board ; Wm. Mc- 
Mullen, M. D., of Burlington, J. Milton Welch, M. D., of La 
Cygne, Noah Simmons, M. D., of Lawrence, Henry Owens, 
M. D., of Wichita, R P. Douglass, M. D., of Burlington, mem- 
bers of the Bo^rd. Seven alternates were also appointed at 
the last meeting of the society. 

In compliance with the law, about 250 physicians will come 
before the Eclectic Examining Board for examination and 
certificates. At least 200 of these are Eclectic and will be 
known and recognized as Eclectic, not only by the association 
but by the committits in which they severally work. 

And in consequence of the influences brought to bear upon 
the medical profession, and especially upon that branch of the 
profession which we represent, it is confidently believed that the 
next session of the association will be attended by a greater 
number than has hitherto graced its annual meetings. It will 
be one not only of numbers, but of enthusiasm and earnestness. 
Eclecticism has gained much in prestige recently in conse- 
quence of the passage of the act to regulate the practice of 
medicine in our State. What, by the Allopaths, was expected 
and intended at first to crush us, has on the contrary proved 

* Stacty-ilve new members were xeoelTed at ^e meeting in 1880. 
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to be one of the best of opportunities for as to rise, ad 
it were, en masse, and to assert our convictions and to insist upon 
our rights. We have now in our State equal privileges before 
the law accorded to us. No Eclectic asked for a law to protect 
the ^' dear people " or themselves. It was conceived by, and 
brought forth in the Allopathic SchooL 

It has proved an advantage to us, but a great discomfiture of 
that school. 

While we do not approve of the law in its present contradic- 
tory provisions and unjust discriminations, we accept it till it 
can be emended, and in its future emendations it can never be 
so revised as to work discredit to our school, since the whole 
State, having been awakened to the importance of some law, 
will look with judicial eye upon the various schools and thus 
by comparison be enabled to determine whether Allopothy has 
any superiority over Eclecticism, as it so boastingly asserts, or 
not. Indeed, we feel confident that we shall come forth from 
the battle with colors, not furled, but fluttering in the free 
breezes of Kansas. 

The law has already done at least two important things 
for us : 

First — It has shown not only the profession, but the people 
also, wtoit a terribly bitter opposition with which we had to 
contend whenever any had the assurance and hardihood to 
announce himself as an Eclectic. 

Second — Its influence has been to unite liberal-minded men 
all over the State to unite for self-protection. The law in effect 
requires every member of the profession to advertise himself 
by his certificate. He must have a ^certificate from one of three 
boards. He chooses his board and must have a, copy of it 
uppn record in the County Clerk's office in a book specially pro- 
vided for this purpose by the Clerk, and open to inspection to 
alL Thus he is required to let it be known to what school of 
medicine he belongs. And as he must abide by his selection 
it puts him upon his "good behavior,*' in order to demonstrate 
to the people that the system of medicine of which he is a rep- 
resentative is the best 

Our prospects for the future are really encouraging. The 
times are propitious, our enemies a^e checkmated^ and we are 
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liappy. Being better organized, with every Eclectic in the State 
, known, money in our treasury and free of debt, we certainly 
have reason to rejoice in view of what may be ours if we but 
work for it, make no mistakes and trust in the right 



Kentucky. — No report ; no State organization. 
Louisiana. — No report ; no State organization. 
Maine. — ^No report ; State society met June 25, 1879. 
Maryland. — ^No organization. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Milbrey Green, M. D., Boston. 

In compliance with the duty assigned me I respectfully sub- 
mit the following report on the status of Eclecticism in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The last annual publication of the Massachusetts Eclectic 
Medical Society reports a membership of seventy-nine (79), with 
the foUowing^oflScers : 

President, Dr. Milbrey Green ; Vice-President, Dr. E. E. 
Spencer; Corresponding Secretary, Dr. John Perrins; Eecord- 
ing Secretary, Dr. A. L. Chase ; Treasurer, Dr. J. W. Towne ; 
Librarian, Dr. J. W. C. Jackson ; Councillors, Doctors C. A. 
Wheeler, Nathaniel Jewett, F. L. Gerald, G. H. Mcrkelj and J. 
M. Aldrich. 

The society is in a prosperous condition financially and in 
every other respect. The membership is increasing slowly but 
surely. All applicants for membership are required to present a 
diploma from some regularly-chartered medical college, and pass 
a satisfactory examination by the Board of Councillors. 

The society prefers to increase its membership slowly, if neces- 
sary, and maintain a high professional and moral standard, rather 
than build up a large membership with a low standard. 

During the ten years that I served the society as Secretary 
there were many applications for membership rejected. Some of 
the applicants possessed good characters and were graduates from 
regularly chartered medical colleges, but were rejected because 
they were unable to pass a satisfactory examiiiatiou by the Board 
of Councillors. A portion of those rejected passed six months or 
a year in study and then came up for admittance to membership. 
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There were a large number of applications for membership from 
physicians who were graduates in medicine, "and could pass a 
satisfactory examination by the Board of Councillors, but were 
rejected because they were advertising in violation of the by- 
laws of the society. The by-laws prohibit any member' from 
advertising himself in newspapers (except by ordinary professional 
card), by handbills, circulars, publications of certificates of cures, 
or any such means, or associating himself Id business with any one 
so doing, and '* advertising or selling any secret nostrum, either 
directly or indirectly." There are a large number of physicians in 
Massachusetts who call themselves Eclectics^ and are graduates of 
Eclectic or Allopathic medical colleges, who are a engaged in 
this practice, and are a disgrace to the name they claim, and bring 
Eclecticism into disrepute among those who believe in their pre- 
tensions, and think they are members of our society. However 
unprofessional this conduct, or illegitimate their practice, the 
society cannot prevent them from taking the name Eclectic, but 
it can keep them from disgracing it, by refusing to receive them 
as members, or recognizing them as Eclectics. The city and 
State directories for several years past have agreed to publish 
only the names of physicians contained in the lists of the societies. 
Formerly any of these quacks could get their names inserted in 
the directories as members of our society. 

The annual meeting of the society occurs on the first Thursday 
and Friday of June, from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. each day. The 
semi-annual meeting is held on the second Wednesday of Janu- 
ary, from 10 A. M. to 6 p. m. The meetings are all held at the 
Eevere House, Boston. The sessions of the society are well 
attended and the time fully occupied in discussions on medical 
topics, reading essays and reporting cases. An annual publica- 
tion is issued by the society, containings its proceedings, the 
annual orations and some of the -essays read before the society, 
also the names of the oflScers and membera. 

The Boston District Eclectic Medical Society has a membership 
of thirty-four (34). The following are the officers for the present 
year : President, Dr. F. L. Gerald ; Vice-President, Dr. J. D. 
Mason ; Secretary, Dr. A. J. Marston ; Treasurer, Dr. J. W. 
Towne; Censors, Doctors Joseph Jackson, Milbrey Green and 
John Perrina. 
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Regular monthly meetings are held, which are well attended 
and the sessions are always interesting and instructive. 

The Boston Eclectic, Gynecological and Obstetrical Society is 
in a prosperous condition. Regular meetings are held every two 
mpnths. The sessions are occupied with discussions, reports of 
cases^ essays, exhibitions of pathological specimens and new in- 
struments, and other matters connected with the study and 
advancement of gynecology and obstetrics. The following 
are the officers for the present year . President, Dr. Milbrey 
Green; Vice-President, Dr. H. G. Newton: Secretary, Dr. A. J. 
Marston ; Treasurer, Dr. G. H. Merkel ; Boai'd of Censors, 
Doctors H. G. Newton, C. E. Miles and John Perrins. 

The constitution, code of ethics and by-laws are similar to the 
State society. 

The three societies are organized and chartered in accordance 
with the laws of Massachusetts. 

The Worcester North Eclectic Medical Society has a member- 
ship of sixteen (16), with the following officers : President, Dr. 
A. S. Wood worth ; Vice-President, Dr. C. A. Wheeler ; Secretary, 
and Treasurer, Dr. Nathaniel Jewett; Board of Censors, Doc- 
tors Brigham and Geddes. 

The society holds monthly meetings, which are well attended. 
The members are separated, representing six towne, but show their 
appreciation of the advantages to be derived from attending the 
sessions of our good working society by making some sacrffice to 
attend its meetings regularly. 



MICHIGAN.. 
By V. A. Baker, M. D., Adrian. 
The present report outlines twelve or thirteen years past, cover- 
ing the writer's knowledge of Eclecticism in Michigan, 
t In 1867 a call was issued for the organization of a State Medical 
Society, which was accomplished in due form. This society 
increased in numbers for several years, when, owing to difference 
of opinion regarding membership qualifications and the fact that 
many had gained admission to the society that were unworthy as 
to qualification, (mistakes often made by beginners), a call for a 
new organization was issued, inviting only graduates — a course 
deemed expedient under the circumstances, that a Code of Ethics 
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*nd platform might be promulgated broad enough for all, yet limit- 
ing the qualifying membership clause ; in other words, to raise a 
standard of qualification that would exclude quackery, and that 
Michigan, as a State, need not be ashamed of. This convention 
met in Kalamazoo May 31, 1876 ; was duly organized, a plat- 
form of principles and membership qualifications adopted, a Legis* 
lative Committee appointed and other initiatory steps taken looking 
to a good beginning. ' 

The following Winter on the assembling of our State Legisla- 
ture, application for a charter was made and granted, the present 
society working under the same. A petition was also presented, 
numerously signed by representative men of the State, asking for 
the creating of a Chair of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery in our 
State University at Ann Arbor, without success. In the mean- 
time a second convention was called to organise anew, under and 
in compliance with our charter. This was accomplished April 
26, 1877 ; articles of association revised in accordance with the' 
recent act of the Legislature, and officers temporarily elected until 
the convening of the regular yearly meeting to occur the following 
May. 

The meeting in May was held in Jackson, on the 30th, with 
increasing interest, the membership and eJSect of the society 
that had been granted a charter formally declaring for the same 
and merging therein. 

Those interested will find in the archives of the National Eclectic 
Medical Association yearly volumes of our Transactions. We have 
now had our fifth meeting, including all the meetings of the "new- 
society, three of which have been under the new charter. Our last 
published Transactions for 1878 gives a membership of 57, and 
with this year's addition it will not be far from 70. We have 
added to our regular record of transactions a popular department, 
containing articles written for the people, on various topics and 
shedding light on the general principles of Eclecticism, for in 
Michigan we believe that in proportion as it is comprehended by 
the masses will its usefulness extend. 

* I before mentioned that we, as a society, through an appointed 
committee, petitioned the Legislature for a Chair of Eclectic Medi- 
cine in our State University, and were not granted our requests 
At our session just closed another appointed committee has been 
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at work, and with partial success. This time the committee were 
granted a hearing by the specially appointed committee on Uni- 
versity affairs, and were invited to meet with this committee at an 
adjourned meeting in Ann Arbor, which was subsequently accom- 
plished at a meeting of the Eegents at same time. The stumbling- 
block in our way is the claim set up by the University Faculty 
that they teach all of Eclecticism ; while the University Legislative 
Committee are satisfied on this point ; that they do so only in the 
«arae sense that all intelligent Old-School physicians profess to 
act, viz.: using many of our remedies without credit, and then 
asserting they, too, are Eclectic. A fair hearing was granted us. 
^e endeavored to show the committee, and also met and endea- 
vored to do the sanie to the Professor on Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in the University, by the suggestion of the Committee 
on University Affairs, that Eclecticism in medicine meant much 
more than the occasional prescribing or suggesting of Eclectic 
remedies. The Begents have done us justice by striking the word 
regular from the University Code, and hereafter Eclectics stand 
with the Old School in being admitted to the University. We 
think this is the severing of one link in the chain of injustice, and 
are confident it is only the beginning of a successful end, not far 
in the future of Eclecticism. We will assert our principles, 
-defend our rights, and thunder them at the legislative doors, by 
louder and louder knocks, until full justice shall be done us. • The 
following shows the treatment of our petition for a Chair of Ec- 
lecticism in the University of the State of Michigan, extracted 
irom the Journal of the House of Kepresentatives of the State of 
Michigan, for the year 1879 (pp. 1104-4) : 

QX7BSTI0N OF PBIVIIiBGB. 

Mr. Johnson rose to a question of privilege, as follows : 
Whereas, The Hon. Fitch Phelps, Chairman of the Committee on the 
University, did, at this morning's session, make a report on the bill intro- 
•dnoed by me and referred to said committee, making an appropriation for 
A Chair of Ecleotio medicine in the State University ; 

And Whereas, A member of this body did, in my momentary absence, 
immediately move to indefinitely postpone the consideration of this bill, in 
which motion, through a misapprehension of the facts involved, as I 
believe, this House concurred, thereby putting the bill beyond considera- 
tion, without giving me an opportunity, either by word or vote, to oppose 
fluoh motion; 
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I hereby desire, without any expression as to the merits of the bill in 
question, to enter mj most emphatic protest, as a member of this House, 
and also to protest in behalf of the friends of this bill in this body, and in 
this State, against the summary disposition of this measure without a 
hearing, as contrary to the spirit of fairness and justice which ought to 
characterize each and every member of this body — a spirit liberal and 
broad enough to give every man and every measure a fair consideration. 
I further protest against the action of the honorable gentleman as contrary 
to the precedents which govern largely in legislative bodies. I cannot 
recall a single instance of indefinite postponement without an opportunity 
of a hearing. 

Samttel Johnson. 

We hereby desire to express our approval pf the above protest : 
M. H. Raymond, R. K. Twadell, S. B. Brown, 

Geo. H. Granger, W. H. Palmer, L. M. Ward, 

E. V. Chase, Fitch Phelps, Alonzo Sherwood, 

H. O. Young, John W. McNabb, Andrew Walton, 

H. F. McCormick, Charles Mosher, J. Parsons. 

The Si)eaker announced that the protest would be entered at large on 
the journal. 

Officees of the Society. — 1877-8 : President, V. A. Baker, 
M. D., Adrian ; First Vice-Pregident, Wm. B. Church, M. D., 
Marshall ; Second Vice-President, Wm. B. Beebe, M, D., Pitts- 
ford J Third Vice-President, P. W. Eeed, M. D., Port Huron ; 
Secretary, H. S. McMaster, M. D., Dowagiac; Treasurer, E. 
Blackman, M. D., Quincy. Censors — one year : J. W. Kermott, 
M. D., Detroit; Wm. B. Church, M. D., Marshall; E. M. Shaw, 
M. p., Allen. Two years : P. W. Eeed, M. D., Port Huron ; H. 
L. Baker, M. D., Blissfield; L. S. Walter, M. D., Litchfield, 
Directors : V. A. Baker, M. D., Adrian ; Wm. B. Church, M. D., 
Marshall; Wm. B. Beebe, M. D., Pittsford ; P. W. Eeed, M. D., 
Port Huron ; H. S. McMaster, M. D., Dowagiac; E. Blackraan, 
M. D., Quincy; J. W. Kermott, M. D., Detroit. 1878-9— Pre- 
sident, Peter W. Eeed, M. D., Port Huron ; First Vice-President, 
L. A. Howard, M. D.,- Litchfield ; Second Vice-President, Oliver 
C. Joslen, M. D., St. John's ; Third Vice-President, J. D. Peters, 
M. D., Grand Eapids; Secretary, Henry S. McMaster, M. D., 
Dowagiac ; Treasurer, John W. Kermott, M. D., 208 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit. 
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1879. 

By H. S. MoMabteb, M. D., Dowagiao. 

At the recent uaeeting of this society, held in the city of 
Niles, on the 28th and 29th of May, the Secretary reported 
forty-four active* and eight honorary members. Seven new 
active members were added to the list during the meeting, one 
honorary member having removed into the State was placed on 
the active list, and four names were added to the honorary list; 
leaving the membership at the close of the meeting fifty-two 
active and eleven honorary. 

The following officers were elected, or hold over, as in the 
case of Censors, for one year: President, P. W. Eeed, Port Huron; 
First Vice-President, L. A. Howard, Litchfield; Second Vice- 
President, I. E. Dunning, Benton Harbor; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. Blackman, Quincy; Secretary, H. S. McMaster, Dowa- 
'giac, for two years; Treasurer, E. M. Shaw, Allen. Censors-r- 
one year— L. E. Wickens, Holly; E. M. Shaw, Allen; W. W. 
Keeler, Concord. Two years — H. L. Baker, Blissfield; J. D. 
Kergan, Detroit; E. Winans, Benton Habor. 

Delegates to the National Association were elected as follows, 
with full power given the delegates to fill vacancies: V. A. 
Baker, Adrian; J. D. Kergan, Detroit; P. W. Eeed, Port Huron; 
H. L. Baker, Blissfield; E. Blackman, Quincy; L. A. Howard, 
Litchfield; E. M. Shaw, Allen; E. Winans, Benton Harbor; S. 
Eowe, Lawrence; A. Conklin, Manchester; C. H. Bostick, New 
Troy; W. B. Church, Marshall; H. S. McMaster, Dowagiac; E. 
C. Ely, Medina; L. E. Wickens, Holly. 

The next meeting of the society will be held in Detroit the 
last Wednesday in May next. This society has one auxiliary 
Society— -the Wayne County Eclectic Medical and Surgical 
Society — J. W. Kermott, Detroit, President, and J. D. Kergan, 
Detroit, Secretary. 



Minnesota. — ^No report ; formerly had a State society. 

Mississippi. — No report ; no organization. 

Missouri. — ^No repoi't. The State Association heretofore organ- 
ized was excluded as an auxiliary and the East Missouri Eclectic 
Medical Society formally recognized in its place. OflScers: Presi- 
dent, E. Tounkin, M. D.; Vice-President, John W. Thrailkill, M. 
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D.; Kecording Secretary, James T. Kent, M. D., of St Louis; Cor- 
responding Secretary, J. E. Morris, M. D. ; Treasurer, William 
M. Gates, M. D. ; Foreign Correspondent, George Pitzer, M. D.^ 
1,218 Monroe street, St. Louis. 



NEBRASKA. 
Bt W. S. Latta, M. D., of Lincoln. 

Since my report of one year ago there has been a steady advance 
of Eclecticism in this State. The ties of friendship between the 
members of the association are being strengthened and a general 
feeling prevails in iavor of sustaining our organization. 

Four new members were added to the society at the last meet- 
ing, making twenty-eight. We could have many more but for the 
care exercised against admitting members who by inefficiency or 
non-professional conduct might bring disgrace on the association. 

The association will meet at Omaha next year for the purpose of 
accommodating a number of Eclectic physicians in the northern 
part of the State, and having them unite with the association. 

The annual meeting held at Lincoln on the 5th and 6th of the 
present nionth was quite interesting and instructive on account of 
the able essays read and discussion elicited. 

The committee on establishiiig a medical college in the State 
reported progress and was continued. A general expression from 
the members favored the movement as a means of strengthening- 
cur cause in the State. 

Bills regulating the practice of medicine were presented to the 
Legislature last Winter, and the discussion showed clearly that no 
act giving Allopathy any special privileges or advantages over Eclec- 
tics can be passed in this State. In the opinion of your commit- 
tee the sentiments expressed by legislators were a little too lib- 
eral. We believe that some laws regulating the practice of medi- 
cine ought to be enacted, protecting the people as well as the 
profession from impostors who in the West very often assume the 
name of Eclectic. The committee on legislation was continued. 

In conclusion, we would like to confer with a few physicians of 
experience and ability, men of honor in the profession, in regard to 
casting their lot with us, with a view of building up a medical 
college at some time in the near future. Financial, as well as pro. 
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fefifiional ability and a good record will be considered. Some sacri- 
fices must be made for the good/ of the canse, and only first-claBS 
men will fill the requirements. 



If EVADA. — No report ; no State organization. 
New Hamp^hirb. — ^No report ; has a State society, meeting 
quarterly at Concord. 



NEW JEKSEY. 

By Morton Eobinson, M. D., Mulbekby Steebt, Newark. 

From the earliest dawn of American Independence there have 
been men, more or less distinguished, in the State of New Jersey, 
who did their own thinking in medicine as well as in religion and 
politics. In the medical catalogue many may be enumerated who- 
seemed especially endowfed by natural skill to serve as physicians. 
They almost by instinct appreciated the demands of the sick, and 
with a fair knowledge of a number of indiginous plants were able 
to out-run the Old School doctors in the treating of disease. As^ 
the facilities for education increased this class of men advanced in 
scholarly attainments, until finally some of them became not only 
experts in the classics, but were able to explore the foundations on 
which the fabric of medical science was erected. 

Perhaps no more striking examples of this early class can be 
produced than Jacob Tidd, who resided near Eingoes, Hunterdon 
County, and Christian Bone, who lived at Verona, in Esse^L 
County, this State. It is said that Dr. Wooster Beach was 
more indebted to Dr. Tidd for his knowledge of Eeformed Medi- 
cine than to any other source. 

The mantle of Dr. Tidd fell upon a lady by the name of Mrs. 
Benn^, who for years superintended his household, prepared his 
medicines, and in his absence, prescribed for and treated his house 
patients. Dr. Tidd died at an advanced age about fifty years since, 
and Mrs. Dr. Bennett, after completing nearly four score years, 
died about 1860. I have been told that she had two students. Dr. 
Roland and Dr. Heart, who are still practicing in Hunterdon 
County, in the vicinity where their predecessors formerly lived. 
The reports of their success is favorable. Dr. Christian Bone was 
probably of Holland birth ; his speech is said to have been very 
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broken. Bone was contemporary with Tidd, and their practice 
was dated back nearly to the beginning of American independ- 
ence. Dr. Bone was probably the first physician to use pody- 
phyllum as medicine. Old people say that he used to carry his 
mandrake, blood-root, squaw-root, pleurisy-root and euphorbia 
around loose in his over-coat pockets; and that as he had' occasion 
to use or prescribe' them in powder, he would take a nutmeg- 
grater, which he also carried, arid rasp them up on the spot. He 
usually directed their administration in molasses. He prepared 
the popular compound known as Bone's Bitters. Many authors 
still give his compositions, or a substitute for them. Dr. Bone 
reared a family of several children, and educated one son to medi- 
cine. He died in 1845, about ninety years old, and was honored 
by all except the "poticary doctors," whom he had freely 
denounced. He used to declare, in broken English : " Dey pizin 
the bebles calamil and raised the debils wid them." Bone never 
came out second best with his antagonists. 

As men of learning began to see the beauties of Sanitive Medi- 
cation and adopt it, schools were formed for the more thorough 
education of the rising generation of doctors in the collateral 
branches of the healing art. Among these early instructors were 
Barbour, Beach, Elisha Smith, and I will add Thomson. The 
seeds sown by these men spread, notwithstanding the strong opposi- 
tion, until now we can boast of many societies in the several States 
and a number of well-ordered colleges teaching a more humane 
treatment of the sick than had been taught formerly. 
* New Jersey received a fair sprinkling of the product of these 
schools. Many. of these men, however, fearing the proscription of 
the Old School, have concealed their origin, arid do not come into 
view to join a society of friends. This class has not, however, 
been our greatest drawback. Our chief impediment has been 
from conceited pretenders, setting up practice without license or 
skill, claiming to be Eclectics, and persons with little' medical learn- 
ing, having diplomas from Eclectic colleges who hardly ever saw 
the inside of such an institution, or learned medicine there or else- 
where. 

There are in New Jersey near one hundred who claim to be 
Eclectic. Of this number forty or fifty would do no discredit to 
the profession ; but of the others it must be declared, while some 
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may possess some little merit, yet to carry them with all their 
•boasting of marvelous cures and manifest ignorance is more than a 
jnill-stone. - 

The first meeting of Eclectic physicians for society organization 
itook place at the house of our worthy friend, Dr. Simon P. Taft, 
December 29, 1873, where, at that time, a temporary organization 
took place. Subsequent meetings were held on February 10, 
March 13 and June 12, 1874, when, on the latter date, a perma- 
nent organization was effected for the ensuing yeaf, with C. How- 
:ard Moore, M. D., President; Silas S. Lyon,M. D., Vice-President; 
Mark Nivison, M. D., Secretary ; George F. Mercker, M. D., 
"Treasurer. The Censors appointed were Alex. Wilder, Simon P. 
Taft, L. H. Borden, Morton Robinson and George Battelson. 
Twenty persons signed the roll for the call and were active in 
4;he organization. Most of these organizers were valuable citizens 
.and an honor to the profession. But several, to use an old and 
homely expression, were " fishy." Accessions were made by vouch- 
ing members, and by those who came before Censors, until, by 
1878, forty members were enrolled on the book. 

Regular and highly instructive meetings have been held semi- 
-annually or oftener, each year, until in 1878 committees were 
-appointed to petition our State Legislature for a charter, but as 
often we had to face the notorious reputation of some of our mem- 
bers, and a regular appointed committee of Old-School physi- 
cians, which we could not overcome. Some way, in 1875, there 
.-slipped through our Legislature a general act, entitled "an Act to 
Incorporate Societies," which included medical, scientific and liter- 
.ary associations. 

On the 10th of last May, after ten days' notice to members, as 
required, and at a regular meeting, we dissolved the old society and 
reorganized anew under the provisions of the general law. Our 
society is therefore a regularly incorporated body, known and 
styled the New Jersey Eclectic Medical Society. We chartered 
with fourteen members, all creditable physicians. In organizing 
imew it gave us a chance to winnow out our chaff and light grain. 
The legislative bills now treat us as a body with full powers. 

There are a number of valuable men holding Eclectic diplomas 
in the State who would make acceptable members and we hope, 
when they know the favorable situation of our society, they will 
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join with us. As we now stand, We flatter ourselves that we rep- 
resent a fair amount of talent and persons who have proved them- 
selves possessed of medical skill, and who are not afraid to fly the 
Eclectic flag at the top of the mast. As every year an attempt i&. 
made to place medical matters under Old-School supervision, it ia 
obvious to every true Eclectic that when bad men conspire the- 
good should unite. 



NEW YOEK 
By J. E. Danelson, M. D. 

The annual meeting of the Eclectic Society of the State of 
New York for 1878 was held at the hall of the Young Men's- 
Christian Association, at Syracuse, October 16th and 17th. 
The financial condition of the society is qpcellent : $41430 re- 
ceived during the year, 761 books on hand for sale and 83 in 
the permanent library, and a balance — after paying for two- 
volumes of " Transactions " — of $33.25 in the treasury. 

There are fourteen auxiliary societies. First, the Eastern 
District and Albany County societies were consolidated, and 
the West-Side Medical Society of the City and County of New 
York was sanctioned and received as an auxiliary. The following 
are the names of the several organizations, namely : The Brook- 
lyn Academy of Medicine, the New York City E. M. Society, 
the West-Side Medical Society, the Hudson Eiver District 
E. M. Society, the Sullivan County E. M. Society, the Albany 
dounty E. M. Society, the Saratoga District E. M. Society, the 
Susquehanna District E. M. Society, the Central New York 
E. M. Society, the Oswego County E. M. Society, the Black 
Biver District E. M. Society, the Southern Tier E. M. Society, 
Genesee Valley District E. M. Society, and the XXXII. District 
E. M. Society. They are generally in a thriving condition- 
Three of them — the Central New York, Susquehanna District,. 
Genesee Valley District — have a membership large as the 
average of the State societies. The enrolled membership oF 
the New York State E. M. Society is 170. Seventeen members 
have died since the incorporation in 1865. 

The following officers were elected for 1878-9 : President,. 
Albert Pox, M. D., of Pawling; Vice-President, Henry A^ 
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BoUes, M. D. ; Secretary, J. Edwin Danelson, M. D. ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary^ S. Boe, Jr., M. D. ; Treasurer, Samuel Tut-- 
hill, M. D.* 

The annual address was {delivered by the Secretary, Dr. J* 
Edwin DanelsoD, on " The Wastes of Life." It will appear in 
the volume of " Transactions." A good collection of scientific 
papers were presented, among them three by Dr. E. E. Kunze, 
on " Cactus/' " Asparagus " and " Phytolacca " r one on *' Yellow 
Fever" by Prof. C. K Griswold; three, on "Treatment of 
Wounds," "Luxation of the Atlas" and "Constipation and 
Haemorrhage," by Dr. H. W. Leonard ; etc. ' Other discussions 
were also held upon Apoplexy, Paralysis, Diphtheria, Asthipa, 
etc. Prof. Grin Davis delivered an address on the " Eequisites of 
the Physician," and Dr. William Bell also on " Self-Improve- 
ment." 

Fifteen delegates were appointed to the meeting of the National 
Eclectic Medical Association at Cleveland, in June, 1879. 

The State of New York has been the arena of many a conflict. 
The people have generally won; but for the earlier part of 
the century the legislation was exclusive in the blackest sense 
of that term. In 1818 every physician not holding a license 
from an Old-School society was liable to prosecution, a fine of 
$25 and imprisonment. He might only apply without fee 
or reward, for the benefit of the sick, any roots, barks, or Kerbs 
indigenous in this country. No person was allowed an ex- 
amination as to his knowledge of medicine or surgery except he 
had studied four years with an Old-School physician, and medi- 
cal colleges were strictly forbidden by statute from confering 
the degree of M. D., upon any person whatever, who had not- 
been a student under those conditions. 

It was the purpose to degrade every physician not of the ex- 
clusive school, and to give power to his enemies to trouble him 
with lawsuits, till human endurance could bear no more. Ma- 
licious prosecutions by Old-School physicians and persona 
abetted by them constitute part of the history ot New York 
jurisprudence. 

* The present officers, elected in 1879, «re as follows : President, Henry A. Bolles, M. D^ 
Cortland ; Vioe-Pienldent, Horatio E. Firth, M. D., Brooklyn ; Secretary, J. E. Danelson (Boz^ 
906). New York ; Corresponding Secretary. Sylvester Boe, Jr., Wappinger's Falls, N. T. ; Troafl- 
nrsr, Samnel Tnthlll, M. D., Poughkeepsie. 
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So far as medical practice was concerned the American revo- 
lution has been a pitiful failure. Bepublican liberty has been 
and is now trodden under foot, where the power exists, by the 
iiverage Old-School physician. 

The Thomsonian State Medical Society, as early as 18^9, 
concerted measures to procure the repeal of the infamous en- 
actments. The Legislature was besieged in 1840, 1841, 1842 and 
1843. But the enemies of civil and medical freedom -^efe 
dominant. In time the policy was adopted of placing the 
matter in the hands of men having an influence with members 
of the Legislature. Petitions were circulated all over the State 
and then collected into one document of about one hundred 
and fifty feet long. Over forty thousand names were appended. 
The reformed physicians who were notThomsonians had helped. 
The New York Tribune^ then becoming a power in American 
politics, sustained the prayer. Till Mr. Greeley died that 
journal was' the representative of freedom of medical practice. 

Dr. John Thomson wheeled the petition up State street in 
Albany into the Capitol, where it was presented to the Assembly 
by Job Haskell, of New York City. He made a stirring speech 
on the subject, bold, defiant and elegant. Holding Beach's 
Family Physician in one hand and Elisha Smith's work in the 
other, he denounced the medical laws. The hall shook again 
and again with plaudits. Mr. William A. Carpenter, of Co- 
lumbia piloted a repeal bill through the House ; and in the 
Senate Judge John B. Scott and General Orville Clark were its 
successful champions. One man, since well known in State 
politics, Thomas G. Alvord, made his first public record in 
that Assembly. From that time ever on, in the Legislature and 
Constitutional Convention, he has uniformly and successfully 
resisted every endeavor to. shackle the Eeformed Practice. 

As early as 1828 there were thlree medical societies formed, 
the members of which generally merged into Eclectic organiza- 
tions after that name was adopted. There were the Eeformed 
Medical Society of the State of New York, organized at 
Eochester, with Daniel J. Cobb for President, of which the Gene- 
see Valley District E. M. Society was an oflfshoot ; the New York 
Association of Eeformed Physicians, of which Dr. Elisha Smith 
was President, and the Eeformed Medical Society of the United 
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States, of which Dr. Wooster Beach was President. Doctors 
Smith and Beach were rivals for pre-eminence. ' Both had 
learned their art in New Jersey, and were, perhaps, equal in 
merit and ambition. Howbeit, Dr, Smith died in 1831 and l)r. 
Beach had the field. Dr. Isaac S. Smith organized a society 
and a college in 1835 which continued about ten years. 

Contests of this character weakened the interest of the friends 
of Beformed Medicine. Two societies known by the name of 
Beformed Medical Association of Western New York existed 
for some time. In 1847 they united to establish a medical 
class at Fredonia in the Autumn, preparatory to entering th& 
Eclectic Medical Institute at Cincinnati, Ohio. ThB next 
year a school denominated the Eclectic Medical Institute was 
opened at Kochester, with 2joheth Freeman, Lorenzo E. Jones^ 
Orin Davis and Benjamin L. Hill for professors. It was incor- 
porated under the law of April 12th, 1848, and had twenty 
students. Another class of about the same size was also held 
at Bandolph in Cattaraugus County. The next year Dr. S. H. 
Potter became identified with the enterprise, and the schools 
united to constitute the Central Medical College at Syracuse^ 
This was incorporated under the statute of 1848. 

The next year the college was transferred to Kochester, and 
a new one started at Syracuse. Each was sanctioned by a State 
society. A few years later they united once more, it being 
understood that the Worcester Medical Institute, of which Cal- 
vin Newton was the head, should also co-operate. A year or 
two later ended the union, and the several institutions, State 
society and all, ceased to exist. Professors Eaton, Davis and 
Potter are all that remain of the old-time instructors. The 
former is delving away as a chemist in Brooklyn ; the others- 
belong to the National E. M. Association. 

The intinerant body then bearing the name of the National 
Eclectic Medical Association held meetings in New York Citj 
in 1865 and 1866. The principal attendance was from the city 
and vicinity, and, indeed, many who were present were not very 
clear as to the character of the meeting, or whether it had any 
specific relation to a previous body. 

About the same time the Thomsonian State Society changed 
its designation to '^Botanic," and the principal Eclectics of 
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Brooklyn and New York joined it The " era of ^ood feeling " 
which was then established included the Metropolitan Medical 
-College, which had existed for a few years under " Physopathio " 
auspices. So many Eclectics now united that the naikie was 
changed again to '*The New York State Association of Be- 
formed Physicians." But the truce and armistice led not to 
lasting peace. Bitter was the dissension which arose betwene 
the new-made friends. The Legislature repealed the charter of 
the college, the diplomas of which, however, continued to cir- 
•culate long after. The society became yirtually Eclectic, and 
in 1863 merged into an association then organized at Albany 
under that name. One year later the new State society was re- 
fused a charter by the Legislature ; but in 1865 this was ob- 
tained. The Act of Incorporation was prepared by Alexander 
Wilder, and " engineered " by him through the Legislature. It 
places the society on the same legal footing as the other 
societies, and enabled it to achieye organization and promulgate 
a literature greatly in advance of sister organizations. 

It has been a hard contest. The odds were against us. The 
Old Schbol had the ear of every department of Government, the 
C/hurch, and what is denominated Society, The Beformer was 
proscribed, taunted with lack of scientific knowledge, and ab- 
solutely shut out from acquiring such knowledge, except on the 
<5ondition of forswearing his convictions. 

What was worse was the difficulty to unite against the op- 
' pressor. In the Eevolution, Virginia was jealous of New Eng* 
lalid, and Georgia of both ; Hancock and Ward had to give way 
to Washington, and even John and Samuel Adams were hardly 
friends. A like bickering and jealousy distracted the dissen- 
tients. Samuel Thomson could tolerate no innovation on his 
own doctrines. Beach and Smith were rivals for pre-eminence 
when the methods of practice had not been yej; fairly defined. 
Morrow was, in turn, the avowed adversary of Thomson and the 
Physopathists. The energy of Eeformers in New York waa 
frittered away in conflicts between men and factions. The 
beginnings of Eclectic Medicine were here, but there was no 
nucleus to hold them. Important as it is— vital, indeed, to our 
Tjeloved practice — ^yet the Eclectics of New York virtually threw 
Away their birthright. So little advance had they made that 
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^hen the civil war broke out they were without status before the 
medical and political authorities of the State, and could enter 
the army only as soldiers, often with their inferiors for their 
Tegimental surgeons. 

We have been endeavoring to recover the ground. So far, 
it has been impossible to starfc anew the old game of proscrip- 
tion. Only in the city of New York is there an exception. 
There the Medical Colleges hold the key of the situation. A 
Sing at Bellevue Hospital gives law. Professors, who bought 
their chairs as brokers purchase seats at the Stock Board in 
Wall street, exercise a part of the authority of the City Gov- 
ernment. But as we know our foes, their arts, theit sources of 
gain, their evasions and violations of law, we have hopes that 
iihey will be routed out of their citadel. The pest-place on 
Twenty-sixth street will not dominate forever. 

When we can unite and make common cause, certain of not 
being betrayed or attacked by professed friends and brethren, 
we shall be able to clear the obstructions. As goes New York 
«o the Union will go. 

OHIO. 
By J. V. Lewis, M, D., Alliance. 
I trust that any exuberance of feeling manifested in the report 
herewith submitted on the Status of Eclecticism in Ohio may 
not be interpreted as an underestimation of the achievements of 
our School in the other States here 'represented. It is certainly 
right and proper that we should remark with pride the progress 
of Eclecticism in this State ; for it may be truthfully affirmed that 
this is the birth-place of Eclecticism as a distinct practice of medi- 
cine. Those noble reformers, who rebelled against the tyranny of 
Allopathy that binds its devotees to the irrational dogmaa of 
the past, like those who declared for liberty in the Declaration 
•of Independence, did not fully comprehend the magnitude of the 
movement they inaugurated. Acting in consonance with the best 
light they had on the subject, they endeavored to overcome great 
•evils by the substitution of lesser ones, and thus mitigated the 
«ufEering8 of the sick and saved life. They called the attention of 
the people to the murderous power of " calomel and the lancet," 
-and demonstrated that as sanative agents fresh water, pure air 
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and sunlight are three of the best gifts of God to man, and so far 
as they went did a good wort But the earnestness of their 
efforts made them proscriptive, and carried them to extremes. In 
the fervor of their enthusiasm to strike down poisonous ugents^ 
they failed to perceive the fact that the toxical effect of a drug is 
one thing and the curative effect another, determined as the case 
may be by the size of the dose and the condition of the system at 
the time of the administration of the remedy. Therefore, it 
remained for others to direct the spirit of reform to the develop- 
ment of a national and scientific practice, bound to no "dogma,"' 
hampered by no " ism," and limited by no *' pathy." For this 
purpose the Eclectical Medical Institute of Cincinnati' was char^ 
tered. It is, therefore, the parent school of Eclecticism, and under 
the management of the present corps of professors, it is unsur- 
passed by any medical college in the world. The text-books 
written by members of the Faculty are acknowledged standard 
authority on the subjects which they treat. If it were meet it 
would be a pleasing task to dwell longer on the ability of the dis- 
tinguished men who compose the Faculty of this institution. But- 
Eclectics everywhere are familiar with their deeds, worth, and 
honorable achievements. There are many others who have done 
noble service in the cause of Eclecticism in Ohio, whose names we 
would delight to mention, but we must be content with the dec- 
laration that Ohio is pre-eminently favored with able representa-^ 
tives of the Eclectic School. The Eclectic Medical societies of* 
Ohio are very efficient and creditable organizations; and are yearly 
increasing in membership. It would be no undeserved encomium 
to say that they are composed of m6^n eminently qualified for the. 
practice of their profession. All of them are engaged in lucrative- 
.business as far as we have been informed. It may be emphatic- 
ally said that in Ohio there are no Eclectic physicians " lying 
around loose." Pleasant medicine and rational treatment are tell- 
ing for the success of Eclecticism everywhere, and in no State is. 
this more evident than in Ohio. It is true that the Eclectics of 
Ohio are- still laboring ui^der some disadvantages. Unjust legisla- 
tion still props the tottering cause of Allopathy. For this reason, 
there are many endeavoring to crawl to place and power through 
the avenues of " Old-School '' colleges. But the brave, chival- 
rous and talented scorn such mean resorts, and patronize Eclectic -. 
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colleges, which ask for qualifications and not base subserviency to 
power, that " thrift may follow fawning," iand men be permitted 
to walk the road to honor and success. And if I may be indulged 
the prophesy, the Eclectic School will continue the 'struggle for 
" equality before the law " until every invidious discrimination as 
to schools of medicine shall be stricken from the statutes of the 
States ; and enlarging her liberality as she advances in knowledge, 
never rest content till tte name " Eclectic^' shall become the syno- 
nym of that grandest and most inspiring watchword known to 
men — Excelsior, 



Obegon. — No report; there has been an organization in the 
State. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

By J. E. Borland, M. D., of Franklin* 

The contest in Pennsylvania has assumed large proportions. At 
the opening of the session of our Legislature last Winter the 
University of Pennsylvania renewed, for the third tiine, as we 
. anticipated, its application for an appropriation of $100,000, upon 
which we iminediatety sent a large number of our memorials, a 
copy of which you will find in Dr. Thompson's report, published 
in the Trcmsaetionajio the members from Venango County, and 
through them and our physi'cians nearly every member received a 
copy. One member from our county, the Hon. J. L. Dewoody, 
being a strong anti-monopolist, at once saw its importance and 
justice, and presented it with the accompanying correspondence on 
February 11. The reading of the two papers created quite a sen- 
sation in the House of Representatives, especially among the 
"regular" members. At first they looked upon their reading as 
a farce, but by the time Mr. Dewoody had finished they desig- 
nated their presentation as "audacious impertinence." The 
^ papers were referred to the Committee on Appropriations. Here 
let me say that the Hon. J. L. £)ewoody, by fearlessly expressing 
the wishes of his constituents, deserves the cordial acknowledg- 
ment of every honest man in our State. Few would have had the 
courage. Although unsolicited to present them, he did not hesitate 
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to comply with our wishes. On February 12 the following 

appeared in the Harrisburg Patriot : 

A remonstrance against appropriating, money to the University of Penn- 
sylvania or any other institution that discriminates against citizens of the 
Gommonwealth, and praying that section 18, article 3 of the constitution, be 
rigidly enforced. 

Our new State Constitution reqaires a two-thirds vote of both 

houses to grant an appropriation to " any sectarian institution." 

On same date as above the following appeared in the Philadelphia 

Times : 

An attack was made upon the University of Pennsylvania by a petition 
presented by Mr. Dewoody, Venango County. This paper, signed by five 
doctors, sets forth that they were appointed a committee by the Eclectio 
Medical Association of Pennsylvania to inform the Legislature that tho 
Pennsylvania University (while receiving large appropriations from the Statey 
has set up and is enforcing a rule by which graduates of other legally-estab- 
lished medical colleges are excluded from participating in its benefits. They 
think that any medical school seeking aid from the State should rise above 
sectarian bigotry and dwarfish exclusiveness, and recognize and receive the 
students and graduates of all respectable chartered medical schools. They 
ask for the enforcement of section 18, article 3, of the Constitution, prohibit- 
ing aid to sectarian institutions. The petition was referred to the Commit- 
tee oh Appropriations. 

And like notices appeared in the press all over the State. 

Finding the Legislature was in the proper mood and coincided 

with the views expressed in our memorial, we formulated and 

sent the following act to regulate the practice of medicine : 

To THE Senate and House br BEPBESENTAxrvES in the State op Pbnn- 

SYIiVANIA, IN GENEBAIi ASSBMBIiY MET : 

An Act to regulate medical practice, by an apportionment of the physicians 
of the several schools of medical practice, in the Insane Hospitals, and 
Penitentiaries of the Commonwealth. 

Whereas, All institutions where medical men are employed and have a 
voice, as hospitals for the treatment of the insane, and penitentiaries, estab- 
lished and maintained by the State ; medical and surgical hospitals, houses 
of refuge, reform schools, infirmaries, dispensaries, etc., supported in part 
by the State, have been and still are in charge and under the exclusive con- 
trol of but one class or school of physicians, under the rule of which, Hom- 
eopathic and Eclectic physicians are denied any voice in their control or 
management; 

And Whereas, Deference to the dictates of a liberal, humane philanthropy, 
and an extensive and rapidly-increaSing public sentiment, justice to the 
victims of bereft reason and to the unfortimate inmates of our penal institu- 
tions, as well as to the patrons and friends of the Eclectic and Homeopathic 
schools of medicine, who constitute a large and respectable portion of the 
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Commonwealth, demand that the law be paAsed by whieh these systems of 
medical practice be placed in competition with the Old or Allopathic system 
In our hospitals for the treatment of the insane, and of the siols in our peni- 
tentiaries, that comparison may be made of the relative value and success of 
each, and that the Divine right of choice may not be infriri^ed upon ; there- 
fore, 

Section 1. — Be U enacted by the SenaJte and House of RqffreaentatweSt and U 
ia hereby enacted by Authority of the same. That the Board of Managers , 
Trustees, or other legally-constituted authority, shi^l, within one year from 
the passage of this Act, appoint or elect to the position of Physiclan-in-Charge, 
or Superintendent of Hospitals for the Insane as follows, to wit : 

For the Northwestern Hospital for the Insane at Warren, Pa., an Eclectic 
physician, and for the Southeastern Hospital for the Insane at Norristown, 
Pa., a Homeopathic physician, each of whom shall re.ceive such compensa- 
tion as is now provided for like service, and also have control over the sub- 
ordinate officers and assistants of the Hospital of which he shall have charge, 
and shall not be subject to removal in a period of less than ten years, except 
for cause. 

JVovwfed— That the physician who may be appointed to the office of Physi- 
cian-in-Charge of either of the said Insane Hospitals shall be a graduate of a 
legally-chartered Medical College, and whose knowledge of psychological 
medicine, and other necessary qualifications for the treatment of the insane 
shall have been attested by the officers of the State Medical Association of 
the particular school or system to which he belongs— and. 

Provided further— Th&t the authority granted by law to the Board of Man- 
agers, Trustees, and to the Board of Publi« Charities shall not be otherwise 
abridged by this Act. 

Seo. 2.— That it shall be the duty of the authority in which such power is 
vested to appoint or elect, within six months from the passage of this Act 
and every three years thereafter, a Homeopathic physician, to the position 
of Associate Physician and' Surgeon to the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadel- 
phia, and an Eclectic physician to the position of Associate Physician and 
Surgeon to the Western Penitentiary at Allegheny City, who shall each be 
Invested with like powers and privileges as others now possess, and receive 
like compensation as others now receive for like service. 

Provided, That each physician, so appointed or elected, shall be a graduate 
of a legally-chartered Medical College and is recommended to the position by 
the officers of the State Medical Association or Society of his respective 
school of medicine. 

Seo. 3.— All Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent herewith be and the same 
are hereby reipealod. 

We backed it up by a petition as follows : 

To THE Senate akd House of Bepbesentatives of the State of Penn- 

SYIiVAKIA, IN GeNEBAIi ASSEMBIiY MET '. 

HoNOBABiiE SiBS : Your petitioners, residents of the County of , and 

State of Pennsylvania, would respectfully ask that no further appropriations 
be granted to Medical Schools or Colleges, Hospitals, Infirmaries or Dispen- 
saries, unless all schools of medical practice, as Allopathic, Homeopathle 
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and Eclectic, are represented, or receive them in due apportionment and 
•ach give properly-bonded guarantees thaf. no rules of exclusion against our 
citizens, professionally or otherwise, will be set up or enforced. 

And further, wp ask that your honorable bodies pass the ** Act to regulate 
medical practice by an apportionment of the practitioners of the several ^ 
schools of medical practice, in the Insane Hospitals and Penitentiaries of 
the Commonwealth," and your petitioners will ever pray. 

Memorials and circular letters were sent in blank to the Eclectic 
and Homeopathic physicians all over the State, signed by them 
and their patrons, and then sent to the respective Members. 
Many of the Horaeopathists took hold of this nobly ; but those in 
Philadelphia were fearful that our action in these matters might 
interfere with them in getting $200,000 they were asking for 
their school in Philadelphia. 

On March 12, the Act was presented to the House by our 
champion, the Hon. J. L. Dewoody, and referred to the, proper 
committee, who reported it back favorably on the 18th, and it was 
placed upon the calendar, which was as far as we desired to carry 
the matter during this session. Our next Legislature commences 
two years hence, when we hope to be thoroughly prepared to pass 
this or a better Act. 

On April 8 the Senate passed *' an Act to establish a State 
Board of Health." Although ostensibly liberal, it was so worded 
that its operation might be to our disadvantage. It needed the 
concurrence of the House. So we had our Eclectic and Homeo- 
pathic physicians send a copy of the desired amendments to their 
respective representatives. Thus, when the word " regular " was 
used in the bill, substituting the words ^' legal " or " legally." 

During the circulation of the petitions the following appeared : 

"they all want a chance. 
"Following is the text of a^ petition which is being extensively 
circulated in this place, and receiving numerous signatures : 

'To THB HONOBABIiB MeMBEBS OF THE SENATE AND HOXJSE OF BEPBESEir- 
TATIYES OF FeNNSTIjVANIA : 

< HoNOBABiiE SiBs *. . YouF petitioners, residents of Cambria County and 
State of Pennsylvania, would respectfully ask that no further appropriations 
be granted to medical schools or colleges, hospitals, infirmaries, or dispen- 
saries, unless all schools of medical practice, such as the Allopathic, Homeo> 
pathic, and Eclectic are represented therein, and receive their due apportion- 
ment of said appropriations; and we further petition yo\i to require each 
medical school, hospital, etc., receivings public moneys to give a properly- 
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bonded guaranty that no rales of excluBion against our citizens, professional 
or otherwise, will be set up or enforced; and your petitioners will ever 
pray, etc. 

' The Committee on Appropriations of the House is now con- 
sidering a bill granting $100,000 to a Philadelphia medical college, 
where Allopathy is practiced to the. exclusion of all other schools 
of medicine, and the ground taken by the petitioners is that if the 
institution is to be supported at the public expense, Homeopathy 
and Eclecticism should have an equal show with AUopatny. — 
Johnstown Tribune.'^ 

" And why, pray, should not all schools of medicine have an 
equal or proportionate show in the public irrstitntions of the State ? 
The Old School has had a monopoly of these ever since the govern- 
ment has been organized. It would be just as reasonable to allow 
one political party the sole perpetual control of the government ; 
or one denomination that of the religious element, as that one 
school of medicine should have a perpetual lease of all the profes- 
sional emoluments in the gift of the State. How do we know 
but the Eclectic or Homeopathic treatment is better than the Allo- 
pathic ? Therefore, it is the duty of the State to test them, as the 
people are doing extensively. If the Homeopathic treatment 
of yellow fever, last Summer, was attended with a fatality of but 
five per cent., while the Allopathic loss was over forty per cent, 
there must be a difference of over thirty per cent, in favor of 
Homeopathy, or somebody lies about it, that's all. Try all things, 
hold fast to that which is good ; is a good public as well as private 
precept." — FranTdin Evening Newa. 

In summing up what has been done we can say this, that the 
University of Pennsylvania has failed, for the third time although 
it brought a -powerful pressure to bear upon the Legislature, even 
sending one of its best men to address the House. When 
asked: " Does not your school discriminate ? " he became almost 
ungovernably angry, and injured the cause he was advocating. 

Public attention has been Awakened to look at and examine 
the positions we have presented. Even those who are of the other 
side concede that they are just and proper. In the language of 
our honorable president: " The leaven is working." The Board of 
Health bill also failed to pass. What might have been accom- 
plished had not the time of the Legislature been mostly taken up 
by the Pittsburg riot bill and the oil tax, I do not know ; but 
think more satisfactory results would have been reached in regard 
to the legislation for which we are asking. 
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We have also had a contest in another direction. In a secret 
beneficiary order, the R O. U. W., the " regulars " attempted, 
at the last session of the Grand Lodge, to amend the constitution, 
so as to have an examining board,, as in insurance companies, to 
whom should be referred all certificates of examination, and who 
should have power to remove, at pleasure, any medical examiner 
for subordinate lodges. In our State the medical examiners be- 
long to all schools. I looked upon this as another Jesuit scheme, 
ostensibly for the protection of the order, but really to strike all 
Eclectics and Homeopathists from the list of lodge-examiners; 
and accordingly took measures during the consideration of the 
amendment in the subordinate lodges, to prevent its passage. 
When it was presented in the Grand Lodge its advocates found 
themselves in a beautiful minority. The same thing will be at- 
tempted in other States, and in all the orders which require a 
medical examination. If it was done honestly and for an honest 
purpose, I would not oppose the measure, but I know its animus 
and from whence it emanates. That is enough to put me on my 
guard, as I hope it will every man here to-day, who has any con- 
nection with those orders, which is my excuse for mentioning this 
matter here. Although we have secured but little in the way of 
legislation, we have, by this contest, secured some good results 
already.' 

First : self -respect / an improvement of the esprit de corps. 
No longer are we cringing cowards, but feel ourselves " as good 
as John Jones or any other man." * 

Second : tJie respect of our competitors. No longer do they 
fling vile epithets at us. The word ".quack," which they were 
wont to apply to us on every occasion, they seem to have dropped 
from their vocabulary. They will even sit in the room, church, 
and halls when we are there, although they do not, as yet, hobnob 
with us in the same pew. 

Third: the respect of the people^ who, since our exhibition of 
pluck, seem to have more confidence in us as physicians, and are 
willing to back us up in our measures, and help us up the same 
hill from which a few years ago they were trying to kick us 
down. We have learned that popular favor is a fickle goddess, 
subject to whimsical changes. 

In conclusion, I am proud to say that I believe the Keystone 
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State has forged the key which will eventually unlock, with all its 
<5ombinations, the door of the monopoly of the temple of prof es- 
«ional freedom in every State, if we but know how to use it. 

The University of Pennsyjvania has already received a mil- 
lions of dollars, and is, in a measure, independent It has never 
lowered its fees in favor of the citizens of our State, by virtue of 
receiving these emoluments ; but on the contrary has become re- 
markably insolent. In fact I cannot see that the citizens of our 
State have been benefitted in any way by these appropriations. 
They could have enjoyed the same privileges outside of the State 
without having made any appropriation, and had more money left 
to pay their fees. 

Every legislature hereafter granting an appropriation to any 
medical institution should secure a guaranty from said institution 
that no discrimination shall be set up against the citizens of the 
State, and that whenever this guaranty is violated the institution, 
with all its property and emoluments secured by that appropria- 
tion, shall be forfeited to the State. This would prevent new 
<5olIeges, and even old ones, from setting up rules of expatriation, 
and the confederacy established in our midst would come to an 
ignoble end. 

North Carolina. — No report ot society. 

Bhode Island. — No report or organization. 

South Carolina. — No report or organization. 

Tenni&see. — ^No report or organization. 

Texas. — No report ; a meeting for organization was called 
last Winter, but without known result. 

Vermont.-i-No report ; there is a State society, but it has not 
■communicated with the National Association for many years. 

Virginia. — No report or organization. 

West Virginia. — ^No report; there was a State society in 
>existenoe in 1871 and 1872, since which nothing has been heard. 



WISCONSIN. 

The Wisconsin State Eclectic Medical Society was reorgan- 
ized at Watertown November 6, 1878. The former Consti- 
tntion and By-Laws were adopted, and officers elected for the 
year as follows : President, S. S. Judd, M. D., of Janesville ; 
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Vice-President, BL B. Laflin, M, D., of La Crosse; Recordii^ 
Secretary, F. A. Barber, M, D., of Watertown ; Corresponding 
Secretary, C. C. Blanchard, M. D., of Delavan ; Treasurer, M- 
N. Barber. The next annual meeting was held at Janesville 
June 5, 1879, and delegates were appointed to the National 
Association. 

The endeavor was made in the Legislature in 1879 to procur^ 
an act for " regulating '' the practice of medicine and "protect- 
ing" medical practitioners by the creation of a State Board of 
Examiners with arbitrary powers. Old-School and Homeopathic 
practitioners only were to be included among the privileged^ 
The measure failed, but it was decided to try again in 1880, 
making a coalition this time with Eclectics likewise. 



ECLECTICISM IN ENGLAND. 
By Henby PovAijp, M. D., Mount Mobris, N. T. 

Medical reform in England has for years been beset by inany 
difficulties. Like every ol;her reform movement in that country^ 
it finds its warmest and truest supporters among the democracy 
or the artisan and laboring classes, and its adversaries are 
those of the middle and upper classes. This is partially from 
ignorance of what is comprised in the proposed reform. From 
members of the Allopathic school it encounters the bitterest 
opposition. This fact need not excite surprise wheii it is re- 
membered that this intolerant school forbids its members from 
associating with Hy^dropathists, Homeopathists and every other 
*' pathist," treating all such ' with scorn, even though they may 
be enrolled on the Medical Register, 

The early history of Eclecticism on British soil remains un- 
written. Its public advocates have been few ; its literature 
small; its spirit unassuming. But though lacking in these 
^respects, it yet in many of its aspects resembles the oak of its 
national forests. It has made slow growth and little show, but 
its roots have taken a deep hold on the common people which 
no legislative influence, backed by the well-organized ranks of 
the " Eegulars," can ever root out. 

At the same time, it has possessed advocates some of whom 
still remain whose eloquence and convincing arguments, corn- 
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blued with practical demonstration, have made an undying im- 
pression on the masses. While its literature has been small, it 
has in this respect done good work for many years. Its spirit, 
though unassuming, has been of the most undaunted and heroic 
character. 

About fifteen years ago an Association of Medical Beformers 
was established, which continues to this day, and is yearly 
gaining strength. Its annual meetings are held in May, one of 
the large centres being selected for its gathering. It remains 
in session two days, and usually closes with a public meeting, 
at which spme of its most able men plead its claims and set 
forth the purposes of medical reform. It possesses a defense 
fund of about $1,000 for the purpose of defending its members, 
against whom the " Regulars " may have vexatiously set the 
law in motion. 

The Council of this Society have fought]many a battle for their 
very existence, against unfriendly legislation in favor of Allo- 
pathy. Numerous presidents of the Privy Council have given 
them audiences and patiently listened to their statements. To- 
this fact is due the defeat of many an obnoxious clause in 
medical legislative bills. 

Quite recently, in the present session of Parliament, their 
voice was heard in the Commons against a medical bill which 
sought to extinguish the little remaining liberty reformers pos- 
sess. On this occasion a sergeant-at-law uttered a speech in 
favor of the liberty of the subject, making special mention of 
those who have embarked their all in this enterprise of medical 
reform. This speech carried the House by $torm, and thi& 
would-be legislator consented to drop his bill. 

Under the auspicies of this association a most creditable 
monthly pjeriodical has been published for several years.. 
Owing, however, to some unfortunate disputes in the Council 
it ceased to appear. It possessed many able writers — notably 
John Skelton, M. R. C. S., who has contributed largely to its 
literature, and who, by this means and by lectures and success- 
ful practice, has given to the cause of medical reform a position 
before the general public superior to any it ever held before. 
Besides its native alumni the works of Dr. Beach and Prof. 
John King have found their way across the ocean, and may be 
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seeD in the libraries of nearly all the most prominent men. 
The periodicals also of our school in this country are also cir- 
culated freely. 

History shows that in all military campaigns the camp-fol- 
lowers have always been a source of trouble, annoyance and weak- 
ness ; in like manner the miserable hangers-on of Eclecticism 
in England are a source of much weakness and discredit, having 
little or no knowledge beyond the ability to distinguish one herb 
from another, and living in miserable tenements of squalor and 
dirt. Such persons are confounded — somewhat unreasonably — 
with those well-informed and capable men, thus bringing into 
-disrepute a noble cause. This difficulty will no doubt be over- 
<5ome in time, and the movement shake itself from these encum- 
brances. 

The future has in store for medical reformers in England a 
-great struggle ere they obtain such an amelioration of their con- 
dition as will secure to them equality and freedom before the 
law. The efforts of their antagonists are constant and numer- 
ous to crush out every spark of freedom in medicine, to prevent 
the family from employing physicians of any but the State 
School in time of sickness, to intensify the trouble of be- 
reaved families by calling coroners' inquests to ascertain the 
cause of the death of any not treated by themselves, that noth- 
ing but invincible courage and determination, combined with an 
improved status of social circumstances and much increased 
study and mental acquirements, will enable them to win the day. 
Oiven these qualifications, the result will no longer be doubtful. 
Medical freedom will follow in the wake of religious and poli- 
tical freedom, so largely conceded during the last twenty-five 
jears ; when that day shall come, the masses will show their 
preference for Eclectics, and thereby help to consolidate a work 
so long in progress. 
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SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND OTHER PAPERS. 



CJoNSTiTUTiON— Article VI. : «' The President, within three months from 
the holding of the annual meeting, shall designate members to prepare 
j>apers and reports to be submitted at the annual meeting next ensuing. 
Every member of this Association shall, at his earliest convenience, com- 
municate to the Association, or its Secretary, all interesting cases, improve- 
ments, discoveries and suggestions as he shall consider useful ; and prepare 
papers, and essays on topics connected with medical science or practice; 
which may, whenever judged of sufficient importance, be published with the 
Tranaactions.*' 

BESOiiUTiON Apopted, June 15, 1875 : "That this Association is not to 
be regarded as approving and sanctioning to their full extent the several 
-doctrines and sentiments advanced in the papers presented and published by 
its direction.** 



IMPROVEMENTS IN SUBGERY. 
By Prof. A. J. Howe, M. D. 

UTHOTIUTY. 

Since this Association met a year ago there have not been 
very many notable advances made in surgery. In the February 
and March issues, 1878, of the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, are to be found articles on " Lithotrity by a Single Opera- 
tion." The production is by Prof. Henry J. Bigelow, an eminent 
surgeon of Boston ; and contains valuable information for the 
lithotritist and the lithotomist In fact, the writer introduces 
so many novel features into lithotrity that there is likely to be 
a revolution in regard to the best method of removing calculi 
firom the urinary bladder. Dr. Bigelow, while his patient is 
under ether, introduces a large iithotrite through the urethra, 
into the vesical cavity, and there seizes and crushes petrous or 
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calculous matter until the debris or detritus may be sucked inta 
the large open mouth of an eyacuating instrument (cathoter),. 
^nd diverted into a receiver or bag connected with the evacu- 
ator. This Implement is worked by the suction-force of a 
pump, water being freely employed to float the sand and frag-^ 
mentary stone which may be small or fine enough to enter the 
evacuating instrument. 

I did not speak of the peculiarities, merits, and defects of the 
operation at Detroit last year, from the fact that I had not then 
(duly considered what of utility the method contained. 

In the lithotrity of past times it was the rule to work only 
from two to five minutes at any one sitting The patient waa 
then left to himself for the discharge of the detritits per urethram 
in efforts at micturition. It was once thought dangerous, 
through cystitis, to work long at stone in the bladder ; and 
nothing was done, till late years, towards pumping the debris 
from the vesical cavity. At length Mr. Clover, of England, in- 
vented an aspirating instrument, to be employed by the litho- 
tritist, after the crushing instrument had been used. ^Sir 
Henry Thompson thought well of Clover's evacuating instru- 
ment, and thinks it equal to that of Bigelow, when ip fact it is 
so small in calibre that a calculus would have to be reduced to 
dust, sand, or fine gravel, before the detritus could pass through 
the restricted mouth. This degree of fineness would require 
so much time with the lithotrite and so many re-introductions, 
that a patient would be worn out before the operation was 
complete. y 

The plan of Bigelow is to crush the stone coarsely in a few 
minutes, and then evacuate the fragments in as many minutes 
morfe ; two or three introductions of the lithotrite, and as 
many employments of the evacuator, being enough for the av- 
erage calculus, and from an hour to an hour and a half being the 
usual time consumed in the operation. Almost any patient 
will endure operative measures -for that length of time, and 
recover rapidly, especially as the annoyance of a vesical calculus 
is removed. 

A defect of the old plan is that the patient having to under- 
go repeated operations, days and even weeks intervening, would 
be rendered worse by the presence in the bladder of harsh sur- 
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faces and rough-edged pieces of stone. Few patients could 
•endure this prolonged torture ; hence lithotomy has so promi- 
nently held superiority over lithotrity for the last quarter of a 
^sentury. The sudden death of the late Emperor of the French, 
after a lithotrity sitting, was used as an argument in favor of 
lithotomy. However, the improvements of Bigelow may create 
smother see-saw movement, and for a more or less prolonged 
period, "modified lithotrity" will supersede lithotomy. 

At this stage of the question it would not be wise to adopt 
the Bigelow method of lithotrity at once, nor to denounce it 
«imply because an operator had not the instruments, the cost 
of them being onerous^ A short time ago I crushed a calculus 
.as large as a good-sized almond kernel, and removed the detritus 
At once. The stone was easily crushed, and a rubber bag at- 
tached to an open-mouthed catheter served to suck up the 
•debris. The patient was ansesthetized, and my smallest litho- 
trite was readily carried into the bladder. Dr. Bigelow admits 
that any lithotrite may be employed to crush the stone, but 
insists that his suction pump and large open-mouthed catheter, 
•or evacuating instrument, be employed. Ifc seems to me that a 
^lass suction apparatus, like a breast-pump, with a bulb to 
•catch the debris as the diverticulum in a breast-pump catches 
the milk, would be excellent to show in the process of the oper- 
-ation how much detritus had been dislodged from the bladder. 
Bigelow's evacuator has a loose rubber bag to entrap the debris. 
-By feeling of this the operator can estimate how much of the 
'Calculus has been removed from the bladder. In some in- 
stances Dr. Bigelow enlarges the meatus urinarius in order to 
let a good-sized instrument pass the point which is the most 
narrow of any in the course of the urethra, unless a stricture 
-exist in the membranous or prostatic portion. 
;^ Very hard calculi, sometimes prove too resisting for any kind 
-of lithotrity. Boys are exceedingly liable to vesical calculi, 
and few of them have the urethral calibre competent to admit 
the Bigelow instruments. However, more than half of all cases 
may be successfully treated by the Bigelow plan, and every 
practical surgeon should have at hand or command the imple- 
jnents for its execution. 
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CYSTITIS. 

A year ago I had something to say about the employment oC 
the Jaqiies' catheter in managing the cystitis of males in some- 
what advanced life. Continued experience warrants a reitera- 
tion of all that was said then, and something in addition. I 
have been in correspondence with the veteran Dr. Butcher, of 
Urbana, O., who was the first to direct my feet in the right 
path, so far as this matter is concerned : and he declares that- 
he has nothing to take back in his teaching, but has some new 
experiences that are eminently reassuring. He declares it crimi— 
nal and barbarous for the profession to keep on using metallic 
catheters after a better way has been explained in detail. Dr. 
B. insists that the soft catheter should be introduced daily in 
annoying cases, and the vesical viscus washed out with warm* 
water, or with medicated douches. He claims that putrid 
urine in the bladder keeps the organ from getting well, and 
that a filthy and stinking bladder needs washing as much as a. 
dirty shirt. 

I have frequently found that kidney diseases exist in connec- 
tion with cystitis, pus coming occasionally from the renal pel- 
vis ; and I have observed in the urine well-defined lymph and 
blood-casts, which demonstrated that the vesical disease was 
complicated with a renal disorder. One of my patients, Mr. 
Morris, has exhibited to me casts of the ureters that were 
voided with the urine. The casts resembled vermicelli, yet 
showing a tougher consistence. Pus may not appear in the 
urine every day, but may return every week or two, the patient, 
coming home with a " chill " and great vesical irritation. This 
paroxysm may last three or four days, during which the patient 
may exhibit great vital prostration. And all the time he will 
say that he should die were it not for the Jaques' catheter. 
Mr. Morris carries his catheter coiled in a snuff-box, with a 
small vial of oil in the middle. 

Those of my patients who have great vesical distress at night 
are recommended to use enemas of laudanum and starch in the 
rectum. In the daytime much relief is experienced from taking 
the following prescription — ^ Camphor water, 1 5 iii., sulph. 
magnesia, 3 i., tinct. belladonna, f . 3 ii. S. Dose, half-table- 
spoonful every three hours. 
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Some of the saline spring waters are to be commended as 
beneficial in the treatment of cystitis. The change of scene 
and diet that attends a yisit to watering places contributes a 
share to convalescence. However, I have not known many 
cases of cystitis in the aged that were cured by mineral watera 
alone. The Blue Lick, Crab Orchard, .and- Olympian spring 
waters, of Kentucky, are among the best that can be employed 
in urinary difficulties. The Bethesda waters of Wisconsin 
have temporarily relieved thousands of patients, and perma- 
nently cured many. As the curative virtues of the many medi- 
cated spring waters of this extensive country are discovered 
and tested, we may look for more and more recoveries from 
urinary disorders. What is especially wanted at present is 
discrimination in regard to the kind of cases that should go to 
special springs. It argues a hideous amount of general quack- 
ery to meet with physicians of all schools who send patients 
sick with different diseases to the White Sulphur Springs of 
Virginia, to the Hot Springs of Arkansas, and to various well- 
known retreats for invalids. Soon we shall have a rush of 
morbid pilgrims to the Mud Springs of the Yellowstone, and 
the vapor valleys of California. The hallelujahs sung by the 
relieved will be heard and heeded, while the failures pass in 
silence. 

OAKCER. 

Several yeiars ago our attention was directed to the curative 
powers of electricity in the management of carcinomatous dis- 
eases, but more extended experience has demonstrated that 
cancer in its malignant phases cannot be permanently and radi- 
cally cured by electrolysis, nor by any other scheme of treat- 
ment. A variety of escharotics, efficient per «6, or in themselves 
locally destructive agencies, have been originated or improved 
upon, yet no medicine has been discovered which will neutral- 
ize and overcome the carcinomatous virus in the solids and 
fluids of the body. 

While there is no legal objection to experiments in this noted 
field of pathological and therapeutical labor, so many quacks 
have delved in it for the purpose of making money out of the 
business, that no man of respectability in the profession can 
afford to have his name associated with the moral blight that 
clings to "cancer curing." 
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SYPHILIS. 

By a time-honored custom, venereal diseases have been assigned 
to the department of surgical disorders, and in obedience to this 
order of things I shall speak briefly in regard to a few features 
that belong to syphilitic disorders; and in doing so I hope to 
avoid provoking an interminable discussion concerning points that 
have assumed a partisan character. For instance, if a physician 
has written a book on the venereal disease ; and in that he has 
taken unique ground in regard to the unicity, duality, or multi- 
plicity of chancrous virus, it is logically expected that he will en- 
deavor to defend that position, and it would be useless to waste 
words in a debate with him, for such an individual could not be 
convinced against his interests. The same might be said about 
the villifiers or champions of vaccination, or any other topic that 
has been handled in a partisan spirit. We have lately read a very 
ably-written argument, in pamphlet 'form, which was directed 
against vaccination by our talented Secretary, Dr. Alexander 
Wilder ; when I looked over the citations and charges against the 
vaccine disease, I wondered if all the evil that is in me came from 
the direful stuff the family physician inoculated into my left arm 
in boyhood! Before reading this anti-vaccination pamphlet I had 
serenely reposed in the faith that there was but one unpardonable . 
sin, that of ** sinning against the Holy Ghost" — but now I am 
to believe that the sin of vaccination matches it in enormity. 
Pardon me for this diversion, which is all pleasantry, but I could 
not help taking this partisan production to illustrate how futile 
it would be to attempt to convince a person holding such violent 
sentiments. I should never think of engaging in such a hopeless 
task. 

I shall not bandy words with those who claim that all kinds of 
venereal manifestations spring from one virus, but proceed to 
state that since I was led to adopt the theory that at least two 
kinds of venereal virus capable of producing chancre are in exist- 
ence, I have abjured prejudice, and observed all syphilitic pheno- 
mena with an eye single to fact and general truth, having not .the 
slightest partisan feeling in the matter. What possible difference 
could it make with me whether there be two distinct venereal 
diseases, or three, or one? I have a desire to be right, and to 
stand by it when found. Besides, I am conscious that it would 
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be damaging to me, sooner or later, to advocate an ynreal and 
partisan scheme in regard to anything. My experience in the 
observation of venereal diseases is certainly great enongh to be 
of some value in the discussion of a question like this. . I usually 
prescribe for fifty new cases in a year : and I have never yet seen 
a case of gonorrhoea that sprung from syphilis, or degenerated, 
into it And I have rarely observed a case of chancre that I 
could not tell at once whether it be constitutional or local in its 
character. The constitutional variety is single and indurated; 
the local contamination shows several sores, none of which are 
hard at the base. The single chancre appears several weeks after 
the infecting intercourse; and the mtdtiple ulceration discloses 
itself in a few days. The constitutional variety rarely is followed 
Or attended by a suppurating bubo, while the local disease is quite 
l^t to be followed by abscesses of the inguinal glands. But too 
much importance must not be attached to buboes, for the consti- 
tational tumor of the groin may be provoked to suppuration by 
indiscretion and exposure, and bubonocele from local poi£on may 
be prevented from suppurating by the use of disinfectahti and 
anodynes. Besides, secondary inguinal enlargements not unfre* 
quently snppurate. It is best, then, in estimating a case, not to 
place much importance upon the course inguinal enlargements 
take. 

The reason a correct diagnosis should be attained in a given 
ease is this : the local disease needs local treatment alone; while 
the constitutional form of the disease must have directed against 
its phases a well-selected set of anti*syphilitics. It is to be under- 
stood, however, that these anti-syphilitics, so-called, will not pre* 
vent secondary or terUary symptoms, but only mitigate them. 
The constitutional primary chancre will, in the evolutions of the 
disease, go through with all the phases belonging to it, and no 
kind of treatment will absolutely prevent the general invasion. 
AH patients will not have iritis, or necrosis of the nasal bonee, y€t 
^biffCB will occur in the course of time a set of phenomena that % 
good observer can not fail to recognise as peculiar to syphilii. 

In a few oases I have been in doubt whether the disease was of 
the loeal or constitutional variety. Possibly both forms of thd 
dbease existed in the same individual, the hard chancre having 
been taken several days in advance of the others. 
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I annotinced severaljears ago that I believed soft or mnltiple 
chancres might arise from tertia/ry sores; and would be communi- 
cated only as a local disease. While this is chiefly speculation, I 
have found nothing to controvert the opinion, and much to sus- 
tain it. If this conjecture prove to b^e true, the puzzle about two 
kinds of syphilitic virus will be solved. We shall then have but 
one poison, yet two varieties capable of producing sores — the one ^ 
implanting a constitutional disorder, beginning in a primary sore, 
and ending months or years afterwards in varied syphilitic pheno^ 
mena — and the other, though springing from an a&vanced phase 
of the original disease, is only capable of creating local ulceration. 

CTTBVATUBB OF THE SPINE, AND HIP-DISEASE. 

IJarger and larger experiences teach me that morbid spinal 
deviations and morbus coxarius are diseases which cannot be cured 
without improved or recuperated bodily health — ^without absolute 
change for the better in the digestive and assimilative processes. 
It is idle to attempt to manage these diseases, with mechanical 
supports alone. The plaster jacket of Sayre is good in its way ; 
and so is the apparatus of Taylor in the management of hip-dis- 
ease ; but the best results are to be obtained by the discreet com- 
bination of local and constitutional agencies. Among my patients 
of the class under consideration I have a boy six years old who 
has had ilio-femoral arthritis for eighteen months. I have kept 
the little sufferer upon "alteratives" all the while. He has taken 
arsenic for a week, sulphur for the same length of time, and phos^ 
phorus another week, each in alternation. The integument of 
the back, hip, and leg was rubbed with tincture of cayenne, daily j 
and the patient drank buttermilk, ate bread and milk, and rich 
meat soups. Under such management the tongue kept pretty 
clean, the breath sweet, and the stomach in a condition favorable 
to efficient digestion. Every time the ingested food fermented or 
fiuled to digest readily, a febrile ' state came on, the hip 
became^ tender, and the joints of the affected side somewhat 
immobile. , These paroxysms of indigestion and fever could be 
traced to over-exercise, imprudent diet anu to '^ taking cold.'* 
The leg was a little too long for awhile, the elongation arising 
from swelling of the joint structures^ yet during the last year 
an appreciable or apparent shortening has been observable. 
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This defect seems to come from pelvic distortion, thongh the 
acetabtdar socket may have yielded a little to upward pressure. 
The leg is used in walking, but it cannot be abducted, and 
rotated as extensively as the other limb. 

A little boy with angular curvature of the spine I put in a 
plaster of Paris jacket (immobile waist), and the disease was 
arrested at once, yet I did not neglect the therapeutical means 
and peptic methods already detailed. There is some hunching 
of the shoulders, and backward bulging in the dorsal region, yet 
the progress of the disease has been arrested, and a satisfactory 
improvement attained. 

Inasmuch as the plaster of the waist always fell in dust from 
the apparatus, and thus became objectionable I applied to a 
little girl, afflicted with lateral curvature, a starch waist On the 
whole I liked this the besi To be sure it took longer to '' set 
or become dry and stifi^ yet it was otherwise the most satisfac- 
tory. 

It requires some endurance on the part of little patients to 
be suspended for hours by the head and arms, while the starch 
dressing is drying, yet when once released they seem pleased 
with the bracing support the apparatus affords. Some care 
must be exercised to keep the upper edge of the surgical waist 
from excoriating the borders of the armpits, n plaster or 
starch jacket may be worn for three months without removal 
And even at the end of that time the apparatus may be ripped 
open in the middle and taken off as a garment, to be replaced 
again as soon as the skin is scrubbed and the condition of the 
deviation examined. The lower rest or support is on the top 
of the pelvic projection, and the upper border lifts the chest 
and arms. The stiffness of the machine prevents motion at the 
diseased vertebrs, and tends to correct spinal deviation. 

And here I may repeat, without liability to censure, that 
these patients are to be carefully medicated and as scrupulously 
managed in regard to dietetics. If they can have mountain air, 
or ocean invigoration, the improvement will be hastened. Sea 
breezes and a fish diet do much good to weak organizations, 
and to feeble digestive powers. 

During the past year I have encountered one case, that of 
Miss Yates, which has not improved much under my treatment, 
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but she is not beyond hope. The disease of the vertebral and 
pelvic bones, and hip-joint, was advanced, and the patient was 
exceedingly irritable and emaciated. I loosened the anchylosed 
coxo-femoral articulation, and tried to force into normal shape 
a distorted spinal column, yet succeeded only partially. Sup- 
puration had taken place in the front and inner aspect of the 
hip-joint; and daily fevers kept the patient in an interrupted 
state of distress. Notwithstanding the gravity of this case, and 
and its unpleasant complications, I still expect to make the girl 
walk again. She now has to be lifted and carried when a 
movement of body is desirable. The acutest pain is provoked 
if the leg be moved accidentally. 

In another case of partial anchylosis of fche hip-joint I gaVe 
the patient chloroform and forcibly broke up the adventitious 
bands about the articulation, and subcutaneously divided the 
rectus femoris at its connection with the ilium. The muscle 
acted as a tense band and kept the femur from extension, except 
that the pelvis tilted forward. 

ANnSEFTIC DBESSiKOS. 

Instead of employing the complicated dressing of Lister, 
which is often impracticable, and occasionally unsatisfactory, I 
have generally piade use of a solution of thymol, and obtained 
excellent results in the treatment of wounds. For instance, if 
I amputated a mammary gland, I would gently press into the 
wound a folded piece of surgeon's lint, and have this wetted 
every few hours with the following liquid: B Glycerine, 
alcohol, water, aa. f. li., thymol, grs. vi. 8. External use. 
This keeps the wound free from putrid smells, and promotes 
the healing process. 

If I amputate a digit I wrap the stump in lint, and keep the 
end wet with the thymol solution. And the large traumatic 
surface of an amputated arm or leg is to be managed in the 
same way. The suppuration will be slight, the fetor unobserv- 
able, and the healing powers active. Thymol is much less 
objectionable in odor than carbolic acid, and in fact it is agtee^ 
able to most persons. It seems to me from tny experience 
that the use of thymol as an antiseptic must at length super- 
sede the dressing of Lister. However, after anything has been 
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poshed as far as Listerism, a return to simpler methods is not 
likely to be brought about at once. 

ANAL fistula:. 

I have always advocated the use of the knife in the treatment 
oifstvla in ano, yet in two-thirds of the cases I manage I employ 
a ligature. The knife overcomes the morbid state so rapidly 
that the disease may be cur jd in a few weeks, yet most people 
are afraid of the knife, and prefer the process of cure by the 
agency of a ligature. Inasmuch as it makes little difference 
with the surgioD, pecuniarily or otherwise, he readily falls in 
with the notions of the patient Lately I have employed an 
indiarubber string after the hempen cord had been employed 
two or three weeks. This hurries the curative process. While 
treating anal fistula by any local process I always give arsenic 
internally. A drop of Fowler's S( lution may be administered 
every three or four hours. While treating incipient phthisis, 
imd other constitutional disorders, with arsenic, I have cured 
anal fistula, without thinking or knowing at the time that the 
patient had such complications. Several circumstances of the 
iind taught me that arsenic must be a valuable agent to be 
employed in the management of fistvla in am. 

ABITFIOIAL ANUS. 

A few months ago I was called to a case of hernia which had 
been straujgulated several days. The tumor in the groin indi- 
cated the presence of pus or a state of abscess. I cut through 
the skin, and was carefully exploring the lump when it burst, and 
pus and mingled fluids spurted out to the distance of several 
feet. I smelled a fecal odor in the escaped fluid, which led to the 
suspicion that the intestine was perforated by the ulcerative pro- 
cess. There was no evidence of extensive gangrene, probably a 
spot as large as a dime was rotten. I overcame the strangula- 
tion without disturbing the bowel, and left the knuckle of per- 
forated intestine in the bottom of the wound. The next day 
and for many succeeding days, the bowels were moved by the 
aid of enemas, yet some of the fecal matter cam^ through the 
wound. It was pla > , then, that an artificial anus e^^isted, but 
the question was whether it would always exist or not A care* 
foUy-prepared compress was ](ept in the inguinal wound^ to 
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encourage the feces to pass along, and to prevent escape through 
the opening. From day to day it was evident that the 
wound was growing smaller, and less and less fecal matter 
escaped through the perforation. In ten weeks from the 
strangulation the artificial anus was closed, and all feculence 
passed through the natural outlet. If the fortuitous anus had 
not dosed it would have been good practice to wear a truss 
spring attached to an ivory ball that fitted the wound in the 
groin. 

THE ELEVATION OF SOABS ON THE FACE. 

Within a year I have had two cases of facial scars that dis- 
figured to an annoying extent. The first was on the cheek of 
Mr. Grisi The puckered and sunken cicatrix was caused by a 
bullet-wound. The integument was drawn clear to the perios- 
teum of the malar bone, and there held fast by cicatricial tissue. 
I made an incision in the chasm and dissected the contracted 
and drawn integument till it was free. I then inserted an oval 
disk of lead as large as a half-dime, and kept it in place for four 
days. At the end of that time the plate of lead was removed, 
and the edges of the wound left to themselves. The granula- 
ting process had filled the chasm so that the integument kept 
even with the adjacent skin. Very little deformity followed 
the operation. The patient was especially pleased, inasmuch 
as he had been told there was no hope of cure or improvement 
The success in this case brought me Andy Bice, who in a tsM 
from a carriage received a deep bruise just below the outer 
canthus of the left eye. The cicatrix drew the lower lid down- 
ward, and fixed itself to the orbital plate of the malar bone. 
The drawn eyelid presented a shocking appearance, so that the 
patient was importunate for relief. I made an incision in the 
course of the cicatrix, and freed the attachments to the bone. 
I also dissected beneath the skin so as to overcome all tense 
bands. I placed an oval disk of lead in this wound, and left 
it there four days, the overlapping skin keeping it in sUu. At 
the end of that time the disk was removed, and the wound 
allowed to take care of itself. Granulations had filled the 
chasm, and formed a cushion on which the cicatrix could rest 
The healing process left no drawing or deformity of the lid. In 
fact, the remaining cicatrix is scarcely perceptible. These two 
cases show that a new point has been gained in the trenitment 
pf this varieiy qt facial deformities. 
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ARTHRITIS. 
By Pbof. Milton Jay, M. D. 

But few, if any, diseases within the scope of surgery will demand 
more skill and surgical knowledge to treat successfully than the 
▼arious inflammatory diseases belonging to the joints. There is 
an inherent dread among practitioners generally of having any- 
thing to do with an injury or disease of a joint. In the minds of 
many, the joint-structures must not be interfered with under any 
consideration ; but, thanks to conservative surgery, we do not now 
hesitate to lay open a joint and expose its internal arrangement 
whenever it becomes necessary in order to save a limb;' and the 
result is : many a limb has been saved that otherwise miist have 
been sacrificed. The same is true of injuries of joints, or wounds 
penetrating the joint-structures, as compound dislocations. We 
think a compound dislocation but little, if any, more serious as to 
the final recovery of the limb than a compound fracture. It must ^ 
be remembered that the structures Cv'>mposing the joints, of syn-^ 
bvial membrane, cartilage, ligament, bone and capsule, or invest-^ 
ing fibrous expansion are various and complicated. In any of these 
structures disease may primarily begin, though eventually the 
morbid action may spread antil all the structures of the joint are 
involved. 

Inflammation of the synovial membrane, the most common 
perhaps of all the articular affections, may be acute, subacute or 
chronic. Unless it be traumatic, synovitis usually results from 
exposure to cold. Especially is this the case in rheumatic or 
syphilitic constitutions. Very early in the inflammatory stage, 
this membrane loses its satin polish ; its vascularity is increased ; 
and the synovia is enhanced in quantity, and becomes thin and 
serous, and, after a time, intermixed with plastic matters. If this 
condition of things is not checked, the synovial membrane will be 
distended with the effused fluids of various chemical ingredients, 
disintegrating and destructive in their character. The symptoms 
are pain and heat of the joint, with distension and fluctuation* 
As this distension continues destruction of tissue increases and the 
inflammatory proc3SS continues, until in the subacute or chronic 
stage we have either hydrarthrosis or the formation of pus within 
the joint, which, if allowed tQ Tefflfon, ipay result m tbe establisl^^ 
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ing of a pysemic condition. Kot to dwell on the treatment as 
generally recommended^ my rule has been to empty the distended 
synovial sac of its contents, let its consistency be what it may, 
whatiMT BynoTia or pns, or a general oommixture oi brokevi-4own 
and vom-out tiasne. I can see nothing to be gained by aUowing 
aaoh fluids to remain pent np. It mnst be a source of local irrita- 
tioa, if not of constitutional contamination. For withdrawing the 
fluid, I prefer Uie cMpircUar ; if that be not at hand use the hypo- 
dennic syringe. In cases where the abscess is diffusive, lay tbo 
joint open ; give free vent to the pus, but empty the sac of its 
contents, and give the joint rest In acute cases this will often 
end the disease. In chronic cases where pus has formed, and par- 
tial destruction of the joint-structures has taken plaoe^ it is some* 
times necessary to inject some chlorinated wash or weak solution 
of iodine ; after allowing it to remain a short time, remove the 
fluid from the jcHut, and very soon a healthy action will be set up 
in the joint, and not only the limb but the joint s^ved. Of course^ 
constitutional treatment is all-important, and should never be 
neglected ; but constitutional treatment alone will not save tha 
patient, joint and limb. Some five years ago I treated a youug 
man, aged twenty-three years (of a scrofulous diathesis), for inflamr 
matory rheumatism of knee-joint; there was effusion and ff^^t 
distension of the joint, great pain, heat and suffering, fluotuatioo» 
and all signs indicative of the presence of fluid, but I continued to 
treat my patient with all the specifics, and he continued to suffer, 
until at the end of two months it was very evident to m^ Aat 
something must be done. I was satisfied that there was not only 
a fluid there, but that there was pus, and several ounces of it. If 
it had not been in a joint, I would unquestionably h^ve removed 
it several days previous. Why not remove it froqa the joint? I 
could see no good reason. With the aspirator I removed eight 
ounces of ichorous pus, injected a weak solution of iodine (one 
part to eight of water), removing that in a few moments. Mj 
patient made a safe recovery. Contrary to general rules this pa* 
tient had inflammation of the joint at the time of operating. 

Another case : A lady, aged Uiirty-five, had 4, trfMunati^ ip- 
flaminat^on of the ankle-joint from a sprain. She suffered iievep^j 
apd witbouti intermisaion; joint continued to swell, with wcreiw 

ef wsmi^ ^HfM li At §n4 of ^ loptwgH fftw ii^visg w»# 
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fonentatJon and aj^lications of liniment^ all to no purpose, I was 
emboldenttd bj the gocoeBS of my former operation, and with the 
aspirator removed six onnces of synovia and water; injected some 
chlorinate wash, with a few drops of tinetnre aconite, allowing 
it to remain only a few moments. After this the pain and suffer- 
ing eeased, and she had but little farther trouble. Since that time 
I have withdrawn fluids of various consistency from the different 
joints of the extremities, whenever I could not succeed in their 
removal by other means in a reasonable length of time, and 
generally with the happiest of results. In one case, I had partial 
anchylosis of the elbow-joint following the operation ; do not know 
whether such would have been the case if I had not operated, but 
presume it would have been still worse. But not to dwell at 
^-eater length on the subject of synovitis, there are other forms 
of arthritis, although in whatever structure the disease may coni- 
m^ice, sooner or later the synovial membrane becomes implicated. 
Diseased action is v^y seldom primarily set up in the ligaments 
of the joint; yet it certainly does occasionally occur. These 
structures often become elongated, softened and destroyed as a 
consequence of other forms of articular disease. 

The inflammatory action may commence in the fibrous capsule 
of the joint. In these cases inflammation soon runs into suppura- 
tion and sloughing of the structure, which, if not speedily arrested, 
will involve the internal structure of the joint. Although in some 
instances this form of the disease gives rise to deposits external to 
the articulation, causing hypertrophy of the areolar structures, 
resulting oftentimes in the formation of bony layers. Again, 
arthritic disease may be the result of periosteal inflammation of 
the sliaft of one of the long bones extending to the epiphysis, and 
thus run <mi to destructive action in the terminal articulations. 
Very often arthritic disease is a result of , a morbid condition of 
the articular ends of the long or of those short bones that enter 
into the formation of the jpint. The incrusting cartilage becomes 
detached, the joint destroyed, and tuberculous infiltration takes 
plaee in the bone, which condition will generally demand a 
reuaoyal of the articnlar ends of the bone; and, in case of the 
idb<^ bfwe9» the renooval of the entire bone. Resection or removal 
of bcnie^ fhould not (9S a rule) be resorted to during active inflam- 
191^011; ptrtiaoJarly k %U& the c^se if tl^ere be a tuberQulpus 
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deposit in the bony stmcture. In excision of the articular ends 
of bone, or of the removal of the entire bone, the great desidera- 
tum is to save, if possible, the periosteum, hoping that from this 
membrane new bone may be formed. We read of sub-periosteal 
resection of bones. No man can dissect the periosteum from a 
healthy joint, and resect the joint ofter the periosteum has been 
removed ; and in every case the operation will be a failure. No 
man can remove the periosteum so well and so effectually as 
inflammation does; consequently, in diseases of the bones, we 
must have patience. Wait until the periosteum separates from 
the bone, then the diseased bone can be removed. A new bone 
may then be formed by the periosteum. A bone covered by the 
periosteum should not be removed; and when resections have 
been performed in such cases, they have proved to be failures. 
Should an articulation be diseased without the bone being impli- 
cated, then open the jointj remove the articulating surfaces, but 
do not disturb the periosteum of a healthy bone, and never resect 
anything except the articulating surface. 



IMPBOVEMEJ^TS IN PHABMACT. 

SUGGESTIONS BEFEBBING SPECIALLY TO THE PBOPOSED 
AMEBIOAK ECLEOTIO PHABMAOOPCEIA. 



Bt Albebt Msbbell, M. D., St. Loxtxb, Mo. 
The object of this paper is to call attention to what seems to be 
the character of remedies required by Eclectics as a distinctive 
school of medicine, and to suggest directions, in which pharma^ 
ceutical preparations may be improved to advocate their embodi- 
ment into the ^' American Eclectic Pharmacopoeia." Such a work 
has hitherto been deemed by many as not only useless, but, as one 
representative of the needs of the school — an impossibility. If 
this was ever true, we believe the time now passed. Pharmacy in 
the past has been in a crude or experimental stage. This is' 
evinced by the steady improvements in all classes of remedies. 
This has been mainly the result of improvement in manipulation 
and of a clearer comprehension of the chemical character and relir 
tions of solvents to medic^ principles of each drug. A thought- 
ful t^^X pf the cQutribptiong to our pharmaceutical literature oC 
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the last twenty years will have noticed tliat they are all, in their 
nature, essentially analytical — ^that more efEort has been made to 
separate each drug into its proximate components, to indicate its 
sensible properties, chemical relations, history, morphology, etc.^ 
than to make a perfect representative of it as nature supplied it 
This has been an important and necessary work, but it has also 
given to modern pharmacy a complexity that is appalling to those 
unfamiliar with the science. This complexity is aggravated by the 
almost universal disposition of the pharmacist to suggest formulas 
for the preparation of mixtures or compounds which he, on purely 
speculative grounds, thinks will prove valuable in disease. Many 
of these are, doubtless, from a purely pharmaceutical standpoint 
elegant and meritorious preparations, showing a scientific compre- 
hension of the chemical character and relations of their ingredients. 
Unfortunately a larger number are the merest ^' composts," and have 
nothing but their degant containers and wrappers to recommend 
them. 

There is much that is unreliable in the products of the pharma- 
ceutical laboratory, and it is a serious eviL It would not be a 
matter of grave import if the evil was confined to the proprietary 
mixtures alluded to, but we find it pervade even such classes oi 
remedies as fluid and solid extracts. There are such differences in 
the sensible qualities and therapeutical value of the same article 
from different manufacturers that physicians are never sure they 
have reliable medicines until by long experience t^iey are con- 
vinced with reference to some one brand. This uncertainty is 
constantly increased by the receipt of circulars from rival manu- 
facturers, or if they will listen to him, by the. strictures of the 
plausible and insinuating drummer they last meet We "^do not 
wish to be understood as throwing the blame for this state of 
things entirely on manufacturers. On the contrary, we cannot 
but admire the energy, perseverance, untiring investigation, and 
marvelous fecundity in new compounds or new^ remedies that 
characterize our American pharmacists. Physicians have them- 
selves to blame if they are disappointed in remedies thoughtlessly 
accepted and endorsed by the profession. 

It probably is seldom thought of in that light by the profession, 
but it is a fact that American manufacturing pharmacists not only 
prisinitt^ i^^w cpmppun^ls fmfl introduce, new i^m^es, bi;t place 
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themselves ia the position of instractors in therapentics to the 
whole medical fraternity. Bemedies are purchased and nsed upon 
their unsupported dicta as to value, and the natural result is much 
disappointment Uncertainty must always accompany the admin- 
istration of remedies according to the usual empirical methods, 
80 we need not wonder at the variety of reports received with 
reference to the same drug. Some will report a remedy worth- 
less after a single trial in a case where, perhaps, it should never 
have been used. Others will enthusiastically laud its virtues after 
a favorable recovery, which may have been simply a case of 
^^post hoc'' Thus a really good medicine is often brought into 
unmerited disrepute by its thoughtless administration. It is 
equally true that a worthless mixture or drug may get the credit 
of being valuable when it should not have shelf-room. A little 
thought will convince anyone that these statements indicate the 
origin of the great bulk of the " certificates " with the names of 
physicians attached, which are now so industfiously circulated by 
many manufacturers. Doubtless, in the majority of instances, the 
certificates are given in good faith, but it is a sad evidence for the 
greed for notoriety or qraUiitous advertimig to hear how easy it 
is to obtain them. In the introduction of new remedies, system- 
atic efforts are often made to obtain these indorsements, something 
after the following manner : 

The manufacturer has, probably, devised some new mixture 
which he has determined shall be "good for" certain maladies. 
After the name has been hit upon (and in all cases where possible 
it must termmate in llie letters "tn^"), he then proceeds to 
^' sample " the region into which he intends to introduce it, leaving 
with each abundance of printing setting forth its vu'tues Often 
the drummer can obtain on his next trip the desired " certificate," 
based probably upon " a case in practice," in which the patient 
failed to " shuflle off this mortal coil '* after taking the medicine. 
We notice among the names signed to these papers sundry ^' pro- 
fessors " and ex-" dittos " in colleges, living oy defunct M. D.'s, 
with especial affinities for this or that part of the human anatomy, 
and a multitude of lesser lights, who, in a " large and varied expe- 
rience," have prevented the sudden depopulation of their negion 
of country through the use of the almost miraculous discovery of 
M^rSf Q^b ^ Skinemt Their certificates are given, of comrse, 
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to see their names in print, or hoping their friends might be so 
pleased. 

Sometimes the method is this: A sample is sent by express, 
prepaid, to a physidan in some town where it is desired to intro- 
dnee the remedj. Simultaneoosly there is sent by mail a letter 
setting forth that, having frequently heard of the popularity, won- 
derful talent and attainments of Dr. Slow-and-Easy« and desiring 
his valuable opinion, after due examination and trial of our new 
remedy fdr "human frailty" we have taken the liberty to forward 
by express, charges prepaid, etc. We hope he will take the first 
opportunity of testing it, and that he will write us his experience, 
which will be published in our Monthly Journal (^ N&w Medical 
HumlmgB. In order that too much of his valuable time may not 
be consumed in preparing an article, he need send only what he 
can jot down in the few spare moments he can snatch from pro- 
fessional duties, and we will take pleasure in arranging it for pub- 
lication, etc. This appeal to their vanity will capture a large pro- 
portion of cases, the prospect of appearing in print and of being 
circulated freely being too much for their good judgment, especi- 
ally when they know that their communications will have all gram- 
matical and other errors duly corrected. The result is the " case 
in practice " and the unheard-of-before cures in impossible num- 
bers. And what are they worth ? Just as much and no more 
than the " certificates" that accompany any other patent medicines. 
We say patent medicines, using the word in its usual significance 
— I. e., proprietary articles whose identity or components are not 
known to their gullible consumers. Physicians who prescribe 
medicines of whose identity or composition they are ignorant ex- 
cept through the statements of their proprietors and who give 
their names to printed indorsements thereof after brief experience, 
should never condemn the purchase and use by their patrons of 
"soothing syrups," "liver invigorators," "manhood restorers," 
or consumption cures. The principle is the same in both. Better 
by far that we go to the other extreme of no medicine than in- 
dorse those whose value is questionable. We do not think a 
physician's indorsement is ever justifiable, unless after carefully 
conducted experiment with an article of w^ose composition or 
identity he is absolutely certain. 
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There are points in reference to each remedy which a physician 
mtcst know, if he administers it at all. These are its identity and 
its quality. He may not know how to prepare it, but he should 
be soflSciently familiar with a standard article that he can be cer- 
tain of its identity and estimate its quality. That he may be thus 
qualified he must hare access to standard preparations when a stu- 
dent That this may be possible there must be a standaird, and 
hence the need of a Pharmacopoeia. The U. S. P. is to the Eclectic 
both incomplete and yet needlessly complex. Incomplete^ be- 
cause it does not. even mention many of his most valued remedies, 
— complex from the yariable strength of some of its classes of 
preparations, and because it contains many compounds for which 
he sees little use. 

The tinctures of the United States Pharmacopoeia vary in 
strength from a half -ounce to eight ounces per pint, as found in 
other pharmacopoeias of this country. Especially the United States 
Pharmacopoeia should correspond therewith, in order that confu- 
sion may not arise. However, if we have a pharmacopoeia, in 
prescribing it wiU be necessary, as now, to use letters indicating 
the authority. No compound syrups, powders, extracts, pills, 
salves or plasters are recommended, as they can all be extempo- 
rized from the classes menticHied. To admit any compounds of 
this character would involve endless trouble, and would increase 
the size of the work beyond all reason. The different dispensato- 
ries contain sufficient of this material to satisfy any reasonable 
man. We have tried in our suggestions to cover a ground not 
satisfactory in those works. The fluid extract suggested, repre- 
sents its own weight of the crude drug instead of one grain to 
each minim. This, practically, is no change at all, provided the 
solvent is strong alcohol The present doses need not be changed. 
A few special forms of preparation might be inserted in their 
proper alphabetical order if desired. 

We have thus given an imperfect sketch of what we think im- 
portant improvements in the pharmacy of Eclectic remedies, and in 
a general way what we think should be embodied in an American 
Eclectic Pharmacopoeia. This is an important subject to our 
SchooL Our principles and methods are sufficiently marked to 
entitle us to rocognition as a distinctive school of medicine. It is 
time that we take such a course in regard to our materia medica as 
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shall pnt it in shape for recognition and appreciation as the im- 
proved adjunct to an improved practice of medicine. 

It will be a work requiring time, patience, and labor. It would 
be unreasonable to expect it to be a perfect work. Its value when 
finished can only be determined by experiment and observation ; 
but errors can thereby be eliminated and corrections made. We 
cannot, in our school, erect an authoritative standard from which 
there is no appeal, for we concede the right of private judgment. 
The appeal with all is to experience. The man of science has 
learned to believe in justification, not lyfaith^ but by 'oeHjkoituyifi. 



ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO. 



THEIB BELATIOKS TO PHTSIOAL UFE. 



By V. A. Bakeb, M. D., Adbian, Mich. 

Although I am sanguine that the matter which I am about to 
treat deserves the careful consideration of every individual 
member of this association, I am far less so in regard to my 
power to effect such a result I allude to the duty of each one 
of us to do society the good we are capable of 4oing, collectively 
and individually. 

My theme is Ahoohd and Tobacco. Those that know me best, 
know that I have long advocated that as Eclectics we should 
do more missionary work ; that we snould inculcate the dis- 
tinctive difference between us as a body and those of another 
faith. Our Old-School friends are opening their eyes to a 
reform of this kind, and are issuing Health Primers to spread 
a knowledge of hygiene. So far as I know they have not 
broached the subject of tobacco, alcohol, patent medicine al- 
manacs or opium. 

When Eclectic physicians take the advance, then will they be 
compelled to aeai with these degenerators of tat race, and then 
will they be genuine conservators of the people's health, cultiva- 
tors and promoters of that physical condition favorable to lon- 
gevity and happiness. 

Now, I assert that with the actual knowledge in possession 
of well-informed medical men, the fact is patent and indisputa- 
ble that tobacco-smoking by the youth of ^the nation tends to 
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injure and does injure the youth and must do great evil to the 
coming man. It is a national evil and a national disgraoe. Yety 
my belief is that the medioal profession can make such a hue 
and cry about the matter that the habit can be effectually wiped 
put. It is bad enough on men matured; filthy, look at it i& 
what light you will ; inconyenient at the best : polluting the 
breath, soiling the lips, spittoons, floors of assembly rooms, 
whether smoking or chewing. But the aged, you may remark* 
enjoy it as a luxury ; the laboring man is refreshed after hk 
noon-day meal — it rests him and it is an innovation on his 
liberty and comfort to interfere. Very well ; let the aged, with 
habits formed, and the laborer, if you please, so continue. 
Neither can really afford it ; they are simply making the end of 
a bad beginning. 

It is urged that it brings content to the poot, but is it not an 
unsatisfactory content? Does it not obliterate the finer feels 
ings and tendencies? , 

Whether medical men consider their example as gcnng fat or 
not, it is self-evident they are taken for examples. I, for one, 
am willing to admit they are taken for all they are worth. We 
desire that medical men come to the front, take theit ttue place 
in the ranks and put away indifference. 

We just affirmed that the poor cannot 'afford to smoke. W^ 
certainly think they are more entitled to the pipe and cigar 
than the wealthy and reftned. Nor do we assert that all men who 
smoke are seemingly injured. Medical men will well under- 
stand why this is so. It is because constitutional vigor, large 
physical capital, will '^ stay up," so to Speak, under pressure 
that will crush many another. 

But to return to the influence of this habit upon the young, 
and why the passion rules with them : 

First — They see others smoke and they desito to imitate iix 
order to become manly as speedily as possible. 

Second — ^They have no idea of its injury. 

I know a young lad of sixteen years who haft consumption ; 
and from my knowledge of his case I believe tobae<5o is the 
cause of it. He has smoked since nine years old ; his patents, 
not dreaming it would harm him, permitted it 

Medical men. know that smoking robe us of a certain amotuit 
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of vigor. Persons in training for trials of strength, where good 
trainers and good sense rule, do not smoke ; whether it be the 
Tale or Harvard crew. The remarkable cricket-players from a 
foreign shore who visited us last season and were described as 
such models of physique and endurance, did not smoke, nor did 
they drink alcoholic beverages. No person who has been in 
training for feats of endurance, and tried his^strength compara- 
tively with and without smoking, but will certify as to the 
exhausting tendency of tobacco, even though he only smoke 
a cigar a day. The Russian army discipline excludes tobacco 
from minors. 

The third reason why youngsters smoke is because they have 
no idea that it tends to keep them back in the race of life ; but 
it does. Thjose who choose the cigar, pipe and tobacco, are less apt 
to rise above a commcm levd than those who do not The time spent 
in following cigars " down town " where loafers congregate, or 
in smoking, more quietly at home, dispels the idea that any- 
thing better, or tending to cultivation in other directions, should 
be foremost to make the man what he may be ; whereas, the 
time spent by allowing the fascination of the habic to control 
them lowers ambition. This assertion will be borne out by 
reflection. 

Physicians, as a class, do greater injustice to others by smok- 
ing than the major part of mankind do. They are supposed to 
know whether tobacco is baneful or not, and hence are solid 
examples in the perpetuation of wrong. The inconvenience is 
overlooked to patients who are compelled to take the odor of a 
polluted breath, especially those to whom it is annoying. Doc- 
tors are dismissed and others employed in their places because 
of such extreme sensitiveness to a tobacco-tainted breath, or 
the fumes of tobacco ! Quiet nerves, too, should be enjoyed by 
the doctors, and certain it is that smoking diminishes power 
because of its effect on nervo-vital force. 

With the habit upon us we all know what an uneasy feeling 
possesses us if we miss our accustomed cigar or pipe. No man 
can be clear-headed at such times. 

I am aware that a condition bordering on imbecility possesses 
the smoker if he is thoroughly in the habit and deprived of his 
favorite indulgence. What physician at all conversant with 
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phyfiiology will not admit this is a cogent reason of its baneful 
influence over nerve-force, ranking with the opium habit, alco- 
holism and other narcotics ? It is the "drug effect " that does 
mischief! Behold the nauseating effect of the early attempts 
at smoking. Many ^ excellent workers break down before they 
are thirty-fiye, says an article consulted, and to whic^ I am 
indebted for many ideas embodied in this article; not from 
honest legitimate hard work, but from bad habits. 

The same article says : '^ The gathering of male guests into 
smoking-rooms apart from ladies, the erection of club-rooms, 
etc., where ladies are excluded, suggests the reverse of our * 
Turkish friends ; they shut women in, we shut them out" The 
cigar is the enemy of ladies and consequently of society ! Men 
go away from their presence to smoke, to gratify a foolish 
habit; for tobacco has no redeeming features, and it certainly 
is an unclean habit and tends to untidiness generally. 

That tobacco-smoking is alarmingly on the increase with the 
young, even very young boys, is lamentable. It must make 
the race more puerile and less noble. 

Besides the physical expense and inconvenience to which 
one is subject who smokes, there is an enormous financial out- 
lay. The total cost of tobacco in 1866 according to careful 
estimates, was five hundred millions of dollars, for which we 
get not a farthing of value, but unmitigated injury. Many a 
man who smokes lavishly, and allows his boys to do so, with- 
holds his aid frequently when importuned for a good cause 
and informs the solicitor he cannot afford ii 

We must make an earnest effort to convince the young man 
of this evil, by publications, by provoking public inquiry, by 
newspaper articles, by private advice in our families, etc* 
Writers on tobacco-smoking are found who conjecture that as 
the habit has become so universal, there must be in the nature 
of things a reason which accounts for and justifies it, to which 
the article before alluded to replies : " Accounts for it ? 
Yes ; justifies it ? No ;" and continues : " So long as man lives 
the life of a pure savage he has good health without ever be- 
stowing a thought upoh the matter." None, or very few, of the 
luxuries of civilization are enjoyed by the savage. His primi- 
tive habits, plain food, and ventilation, makes him what he is, 
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and especially is his animal nature well developed. The 
natural working of his internal machinery generates all the 
vital force he wants. He can repel the inroads of tobacco habits 
but in our civilized sedentary life we need spare burselves all 
the encroachments tobacco or alcohol can make. The enforcing 
of sanitary laws has modified death by plague and epidemics ; 
thus the table of death-rate has been lowered and the average 
duration of human life increased ; but the average physical con- 
dition of the race has not been elevated. In fact, we^are become 
ing more and more effeminate. 

We breathe bad air in our churches and assembly-rooms, and 
in most of our dwellings. Very little regard is paid to the 
commonest laws governing digestion. Our children go cram- 
med from morning to night, to say nothing of the mental cram- 
ming incident to our system of early schooling, an eager race 
for competitive examinations without a thought of physical 
culture. In fine,, old and young are improperly nourished, 
improperly exercised, and yet the demand upon their energies 
is enormous. 

This in part accounts for the propensity for artificial stimu- 
lation. Many a smoker has discovered, when he has broken 
the bond of servitude to smoke, trifling a matter as it seemed, 
that it was a power that kept down his whole nature and vul- 
garized his whole existence. 

The nations most universally addicted to smoke are the Turks, 
Persians, Chinese and Spanish, all slaves of tradition, submis- 
sive to tyrants, unenterprising, averse to improvements, des- 
pisers oi women. The whole blame it is not claimed is due to 
the abuse of the system by the tobacco-habit, but it lowers the 
standard of bodily health and deadens the senses to other phy- 
sical evils, and we submit to them more readily. 

Our German citizens originally possessed superior vigor, but 
they are blighting their constitutions by the immoderate use of 
tobacco. In places where they congregate for amusement, 
those of sedentary habits can be readily singled out by their 
unhealthy look ; they are immoderate smokers. " If," says the 
article before alluded to, " our excellent German citizens were 
to throw away their pipes, they would speedily toss their cast- 
iron sausages after them and become more fastidious in the 
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choice of air for their own and their children's breathing, and 
reduce the daily allowance of their lager-bier." Their first step 
toward physical regeneration will be, must be, the suppression 
of the pipe. A man addicted to the habit can put himself on 
half-allowance for awhile and then one-quarter, and by substi- 
tuting some sort of diversion as may seem to meet his case 
tobacco-smoking can be left off the bill of fare, as can tobacco- 
chewing. 

The concluding paragraph of the article alluded to is as fol- 
lows : " I have been a smoker thirty years. I beg to assure the 
brotherhood of smokers that it does not pay to smoke. * * 
* I can work better and longer than before — ^I have less head- 
ache — ^I have a better opinion of myself— I enjoy exercise more 
and step out much more vigorously. * * * The bad air of 
theatres and public places disgusts and infuriates me more, but 
exhausts me less. * * * I endure the inevitable ills of life 
with more fortitude and look forward more hopefully to the 
coming years. It did not pay to smoke, but, most decidedly it 
pays to stop smoking !" 

In regard to alcoholic beverages ought we, and how far is it 
proper as medical men to countenance the use of or the pre- 
scribing of them as remedies? I shall borrow again from 
article at hand, as thought best to serve my paper and make 
it useful : 

" The resulting evils from excessive use of alcoholic liquors 
is too palpably plain to admit of argument. Chemistry asserts 
that all liquors are alcohol and water, mixed in different pro- 
portions with difference in flavoring and shade; alcohol being 
the factor that possesses the stimulating power. We do not 
know. Chemistry cannot determine what makes the difference 
in the constitution of the various brands of liquors any more 
than it explains what constitutes the difference in the perfume of 
different flowers. To clearly comprehend, at least as clearly as 
any knowledge upon this subject permits, what the effect of 
alcoholic stimulants is, and when we may be justified in giving 
them, is certainly most desirable." More is perhaps known of 
the operation of alcohol on the system than any other chemical, 
more at least than is known of "drug-action," except we take 
for granted the patent-medicine almanac's statement, s too 
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many of our patrons do, that disease may be prevented or 
cured by swallowing the nostmms therein paraded. So diligent 
are the qnacks who thrust these trashy prints upon the public 
year in and year out, that .the first thing that occurs to many 
taken ill is to resort to some of the many cure-alls advertised 
in this way. They do not seem to know that more than one- 
half of all the maladies afflicting the race come of bad living, 
breathing bad air, eating unwholesome food. Scarlet fever, 
measles, small-pox, diphtheria, are not only afforded pabulum 
for the germs of such infectious maladies, but they become 
untractable and fatal with greater certainty. 

We should show the people that the tendency of all ailments 
is to correct themselves without artificial aid. Air, maintaining 
of temperature, with proper surroundings as to room, diet, 
nursing and nourishment, with very little medicine, are more 
likely to succeed than any system of profuse drugging or /Stim- 
ulation. Homeopathy profits by this, watching patients closely. 

If remedies are really indicated the Homeopathist will resort 
to remedial measures as freely and abundantly as any of us. 

IS ALCOHOL NOUBISHINQ? 

We will quote from Liebig. He says : " We can prove with 
mathematical certainty that as jnnqja. flour or meal as can be on 
the, point of a table-knife is more nutritious than nine quarts 
of the best Bavarian beer. * * * So of wine ; when we have 
taken from a glass of wine the ingredients innutritions, there 
is scarcely anything left but a grain or two of sugar." Pure 
alcohol, though a product of nutritive substances, is a mere 
poison, the mortal foe of life in every one of its forms, animal 
or vegetable. These agents, then, do not nourish us ; we must 
look to other properties if we receive good. They are not aids 
to digestion in the sense of dissolving food in the stomach, 
although spirits will often appease pain from indigestion. 

Experiments prove that if mixed with gastric juice, alcohol 
lessens its power to digest food. It always retards the process 
of decomposition. It is a preserver, not a decomposer. Eoc- 
pei'imerds and research dearly prove it not to be apromotor of heat 
While it stimulates for a few minutes, it actually lessens the 
power to endure both cold and fatigue. Arctic voyagers and 
those who are put to the severest of tests in this respect confirm 
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this proof by obserrations and by chemical research. Men 
who use liquor cannot endure either cold or fatigue compar- 
atively with those who do not. Troops about to start upon a 
march in the cold regions of Bussia are allowed no grog ; the 
army physicians having uniformly noted that they endured cold 
and fatigue less and were frostbitten more than when deprived 
of it 

It is not a strength-giver in the commom acceptation of the 
term. Persons in training for feats of endurance are prohibited 
the use of both alcoholic beverages and tobacco^ and it has 
been proved time and again that it must be done if we desire 
the clearest and coolest head, the most normal-beating heart, 
the readiest and most perfect response of muscle, and the 
longest response to will under great effort These facts are 
so familiar that attention need not be called to the literature 
of this subject to convince all. 

All are aware that the brain is readily affected by alcoholic 
stimulants : the power of discernment and discrimination is 
modified. True, an exhilirating influence is apparent, but 
though it may make fluency of speech, it diminishes the natural 
good sense; many mistakes of the most serious character occur- 
ring under such conditions. No obligation in law is binding if 
it can be shown a man is under the influence of alcoholic stim- 
ulants. 

Experiments made upon dogs where two and a half ounces 
of alcohol injected into the stomach produced instant death. The 
animal being immediately decapitated and the brain subjected to 
distillation a surprising quantity of alcohol was extracted, more 
than could be distilled from the blood or liver. So with exper- 
iment carried short of producing death, the animals being killed 
soon after, and the blood, liver, bile, etc., distilled, as also the 
brain ; the latter invariably yielded the principal part, death 
being invariably caused by the lessening of brain-power. 

Instances are recorded of men who have distinguished them- 
selves by gluttony, eating course after course of food, not 
rapidly, but prolonging it by story-telling and wine and cham- 
pagne drinking. The feast, and the over-indulgence bringing 
no harm has been attributed to the advantage derived by using 
the alcoholic stimulation. The length of time was what saved 
them ; the alcohol being in the time distributed over the system. 
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To offset this, men haye died under similar abuse of the 
digestive organs, while a three-days' '^ drunk" frequently ends 
in death. The bodies of two such were dissected in England a 
few days since and the food eaten at the beginning of the 
debauch was undigested. It had, the relator states, been pre- 
served in alcohol as we preserve snakes. 

You SfTe familiar with the experiments upon Alexis St Martin, 
the French Canadian, who recovered from a gunshot wound of 
the stomach in the strange manner he did, leaving an opening 
into the stomach protected by a valvular arrangement through 
which digestion could be observed. Observations through this 
aperture to the human stomach gave us the time-table of the 
stomach, to which I only need allude here. This important 
fact bearing upon oilr subject, however, is worthy of remem- 
brance, viz. : Spirituous liquors caused the coats of the stomach 
to congest and put on an inflamed appearance ; and he noted, 
also, that anger produced similar results, while emotions of 
fear presented a full but palid appearance. In the first 
instance the appetite is increased but digestion is retarded ; in 
the second case the appetite is diminished. No difference as to 
kind of liquor drunk, save in intensity, or as one was stronger 
than the other. He ascertained, too {" not guessed or inferred," 
says our informant, "but ascertained, watch in hand") that con- 
diments, as mustard, horse-radish and pepper retard digestion. 
" The use of ardent spirits always," says the record, " retards 
digestion, and if persisted in produces disease of stomach." 

Profs. Lallemand, Duroy and Perrin, distinguished chemists 
and physicians, pursued a course of experiments and research 
regarding the role of alcohol in the system. So much light was 
shed, and so self-evident and conclusive were the facts that 
journals that had taken an opposite stand admitted their mis- 
take, one of which does so in this way : " Since the date of our 
former article, scientific research has brought to light impor- 
tant facts which necessarily modify the opinions we then 
expressed concerning the action of alcohol in the human body." 
Several years were spent in research ; both ether and chloro- 
form were included. How do they render the body insensible 
to pain ? what becomes of them after ? By the aid of special 
apparatus, after much and patient testing, the decision was 
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reached that when these are inhaled they are immediately 
absorbed by the blood and thus conveyed to the brain ; it escap- 
ing, mostly, as it entered the body, viz., by being breathed out 
. — ^it all passes out and unchanged, simply creating a morbid 
condition while in the system. The same method and appara- 
tus were employed in investigating the effects of alcohol — the 
fluid nearest like ether and chloroform. Experiments were 
made with both man and dogs. At six o'clock in the evening it 
was detected in the breath of a man who had drunk it at half- 
past ten A. M., and at midnight it was still availing itself of 
other avenues of escape. It was clearly proved that alcohol 
when taken into the system in any of its dilutions was speedily 
removed as consistent with physical ability. The lungs exhale 
it, the skin strains it out ; the kidneys <k) their part, until it has 
finally all left. Entering the body by absorption into the blood, 
it makes a disturbance there and goes out of the system, leaving it 
no richer than before. It has been likened to a guest that 
departs after making much trouble. The fact is, then, it is not 
an aid to digestion, nor is it digested nor does it contribute to 
the wants of or promote any healthy condition of the system. 

The experience of many persons who have abandoned the use 
of wine or ardent spirits after years of indulgence testifies of 
great physical improvement. The experience of many who 
have commenced it later in life thinking the waning life-power 
' demanded it, Lave at last found by experience the mistake. If 
alcoholic stimulants seem to lend us a temporary aid, we must 
remember that, like an animal whose flagging gait is increased 
by whip or spur, it is at physical expense, and nature will take 
on the opposite conditio a ; time must be given to make up for 
the additional wear from over-driving. 

In short, alcoholic beverages may, by mere preservative 
power, enable some persons to endure longer with a given • 
amount of food ; but if it does this it is only temporarily bridg- 
ing over, and is no proof in favor of its general use. If support 
is derived it is when of two evils we may choose the least ; or in 
other words, in cases where nature though seemingly com- 
manded must have, will have, after rest and time, for getting 
even, or else will insist upon being injured. We all know no 
such emergencies can be often repeated without great physical 
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strain and loss ; and in the face of such facts what is clearly our 
duty as men of progress and reform? If a cigar — after the even- 
ing business allows us, at our own fireside, say at ten o'clock — 
will stimulate us to mental feats an lK)ur or two later ; or if we 
depend upon stimulation with wine or beer to aid us in any 
mental pursuit, we are blindly pursuing a course calculated to 
wear us at fearful expense, whenever or however taken, and 
will, circumstances beipg equal, and in the majority of cases 
shorten life. If we lash the stomach to unusual feats, or keep 
the brain muddled past realizing our true state, what else can 
we expect but shattered force as a result? 

The abomination of the course pursued at many fashionable 
banquets given where courses of wine are furnished with 
courses of food is a puny, sickly mockery, an aid to crime and 
criminals, because it is the very way to blunt the finer feelings. 
It would be an innovation on custom to do differently, I admit; 
and custom rules the world of fashion, folly and pride — not 
sense, sober cultivation or thought May we not bless man- 
kind by doing our duty in this direction? and so earnestly and 
so constantly proclaim the evil of tobacco and alcoholic bever- 
ages, together with all excesses and irregularities, that we may 
at least save portions of the future generations for models of 
physical excellence. 

Wine may have a place as a remedial means in sickness, so 
may opium and morphia ; but heaven forgive the doctor who 
prescribes either without good grounds and knowing to whom 
he is administering, for if the habit fastens upon the invalid 
great blame rests solely with the prescriber ; the drinking of 
the one or taking of the other by debilitated invalids day in 
and out is a grave mistake. 

"When," says another quotation, "we look about us and con- 
sider the present physical life of man we are obliged to con- 
clude that the whole head is sick and the whole heart is faint. 
If we as a people, could cease at once bad breathing, bad eat- 
ing, bad reading, tobacco, all beverages as such, opiates and 
artificial life generally, we would rise above our present condi- 
tion, the demand for yellow-covered literature would abate, and 
so would lawlessness and crime." In conclusion, I ask the mem- 
bers of the Eclectic brotherhood in the United States, and espe- 
cially of our Association, in view of our position as reformeri^, 
what is our duty, and will we do it? 
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DIABETES. 
Bt John Y. Lewis^ M.D., Allianoe, Ohio. 

Elaborate pathographi«i of the disease under conBideration may 
be foand in the standard medical works of the day, so that 
though the nature of the disorder is not satisfactorily understood, 
sufScient is known to render the diagnosis of the complaint com- 
paratively easy, the pathognomonic symptom being an increased 
renal excretion, ^' containing an abundance of sugar.*' This con- 
dition of the urine is admitted to be the diagnostic criterion by 
the most distinguished authorities. 

But when we endeavor to ascertain the cause of the complaint 
we encounter difficulties that up to the present time have been 
absolutely insuperable. 

Many investigators have disported in the field of conjecture, 
and, by the play of their imaginations, have traversed the entire 
domain of speculation * in inventing plausible theories of the 
cause of the disorder, only to witness them disappear as the 
" baseless fabric of a dream.^' Others have sought, by patient 
and indefatigable investigation, to determine the origin of the 
complaint, and while they have not wholly accomplish^j^ their 
object, have cast much light on the pathology of this intractable 
disease ; so that we may indulge the hope that ere long the nature 
of the malady may be satisfactorily determined. 

Bernard, with his '^ hepatic-dextrine and blood-ferment depend- 
ent on morbid excitation of the nervous system," believed that 
he had discovered the cause of the complaint; but Dr. Pavey 
was led by experiments to oppose this theory. Dr. Front has 
attempted to mask the ignorance of the profession oh the subject, 
by declaring that the disease is controlled by " hereditary law." 

Others believe that it is excited by exposure to wet and cold, 
sudden changes of temperature, intemperance, as well as by debi- 
litating habits of life. But as is evident from the conflicting 
opinions of these distinguished physiologists, the cause is yet to 
be discovered. Therefore, it may not be presumptuous to add 
another theory to the list of conjectures already given. Adopting 
the views held by Dr. Prout, as to hereditary law controlling the 
disorder, together with the assumption that it is always the result 
of a lesion of the nervous system, we may hope that we are pur- 
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fining a line of investigation that will nltimatelj unravel the mys- 
tery which envelops the' pathology of the disorder, and thereby 
be enabled to successfully treat the disease. 

Briefly let us consider the untenableness of the doctrine that 
exposure to wet and cold, &e., may be the cause of this disease 
other than by exciting a peculiar morbid condition of the mucous 
system, which, in turn, may become the exciting cause of the 
complaint. 

Among a dozen persons exposed to wet and cold, one only niay 
become afflicted with diabetes. The others bear the exposure 
with impunity without suffering from the diseafie. A^aiii, we 
may select two individuals afflicted with disordered digestion, and 
diseased liver, alike in both cases so far as we are able to deter- 
mine by all the means at our command. The one may also be 
afflicted with diabetes, the other is wholly exempt from this 
malady. Now, we do not avow that these facts are conclusive 
evidence that the disease is not produced by exposure to wet and 
cold, independently of the pernicious effect that such exposure, 
&c., would have on the nervous system ; but we believe that they 
afford good ground upon which to predicate the opinion that the 
disor^r is a lesion of the nervous system whereby its power to 
control the vegetative functions is impaired, and the ^'balance 
of the vital economy " destroyed by disturbance of the chemical 
processes of the system, or other derangements of the vital func- 
tions. And the experiments of distinguished physiologists fortify, 
if they do not confirm, this theory. Dr. Gooldeii gives several 
instances of head trouble that were accompanied with saccharine 
urine, and says that remedies for the head complaint cured the 
diabetic symptoms. Dr. Pavey witnessed diabetes following a 
violent blow on the head, and as the head trouble vanished the 
diabetes disappeared. Bernard said the disorder supervened after 
a fall on the head. A cure of the injury of the head was fol- 
lowed by complete restoration to health. Erichsen declares that 
he treated a hospital patient for paralysis, the result of a fall on 
the back of the head, who was also afflicted with saccharine dia- 
betes. As the paralytic disorder improved diabetic sugar gradually 
diminished until it disappeared from the urine. The London 
Medical Record of April 15, 1879, says: "According to Cyr's 
opinion (Bull: de Therap.^ December, 1878,) arsenic, phosphorus^i 
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and mercury may /caiise persiBtent diabetes. Snbstaneee which are 
more diffusible, such as alcohol, ether, chloroform, even if used 
for a long time, do not seem often to produce the disease, but if 
it should come on the author would attribute it to the effect of 
one of these substances on the nervous system." The same re- 
marks are applicable to the abuse of certain drugs which act 
especially upon the nervous system, such as opium, strychnia, 
curare, and also bad beer, or when this disease supervenes in 
horses which have been fed with wet oats. Carbonic oxide may 
also cause glycosuria. In the latter part of the article the author 
speaks of telluric poison as a certain cause, not only of glycosuria 
but also of diabetes ; this latter affection may be attributed di- • 
rectly to glycosuria, and indirectly to the disturbing effect of the 
telluric poisoning upon the chylopoetic apparatus. And, we may 
add that the irresistable conclusion of the author's reasoning and 
experimentation is, that these agents produce diabetes by their 
toxical effect on the nervous system ; and that when administered 
in proper doses, no such deleterious effect ensues. But the fact 
that such drugs, when given in sufficient quantity to disturb the 
normal function of the nervous system, do cause diabetes, goes to 
confirm the theory that the disease is the result of a disorder of 
the nervous system. 

Even Bernard, who holds that the disease is a hyper-pro- 
duction of sugar by the liver, admits that the cause of this 
hyper-production depends on morbid excitation received through 
the nervous system. But evidence is wanting to show that any 
case of diabetes has ever existed in which symptoms of a nerv- 
ous lesion did not precede, or at least become manifest simul- 
taneous with the other disorders of the body. Nor can it be 
proved that any disease not accompanied with or caused by a 
lesion of the nervous system, ever causes diabetes. Therefore, 
we conclude that, though indigestion and faulty action of the 
liver, as well as renal and pulmonary disorders may be present 
with diabetes, they are produced by the nervous lesions that 
cause the chief malady. 

But, again, it may be affirmed that, in so far as developed by 
successful treatment, the therapeutics of the disease point to a 
lesion of the nervous system. This fact must certainly 
strengthen the opinion that the nervous system is at fault in 
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the disease^ if it is not accepted as positive evidence of the 
cause of the complaint. 

Because we are unable to point out after death the changes in 
the nervous system which constitute the lesion productive of this 
disorder is no reason that the theory under consideration is un- 
tenable. For, is it not an incontrovertible fact that many lesipns of 
the nervous system resulting in death cannot be traced by the 
scalpel, nor discovered by the microscope ? Many constitutional 
disorders depend upon morbid conditions of the nervous system 
that, in the light of our present knowledge, are inexplicable. Di- 
abetes belongs to this class. Therefore, we repeat that diabetes 
is not a liver, a renal nor a stomachic disease, neither is it consecu- 
tive on any one or all of these disorders, not directly traceable to 
impairment of the nervous system. That in this disease there 
appears to be a hyper-production of sugar in the system, or that 
sugar is not destroyed or properly transformed in the lungs, we 
admit ; but in either case the chemical processes of the organism 
are disturbed, as the result of»the failure of the nervous system to 
control them, therefore our treatment, if^we adopt a rational the- 
re^peutics, must be addressed to a cure of the lesions of the ner- 
vous system, on which the disease depends. The great thirst, 
which is always present in this disease, must be quenched. Do 
not inflict the tortures of Tantalus on your patient by withholding 
water from him. You may make him experience the agonies of 
Dives, so that he would exchange the remainder of his days for a 
cup of cold water, without the least favorable effect on the sever- 
ity of the disorder, as a, compensation for the misery inflicted by 
this inhuman and unscientific treatment. But you may accom- 
plish much good by carefully excluding such articles of food from 
the diet of the patient as are known to increase the saccharine 
condition of the urine. Some eminent physicians declare that 
they have postponed the fatal period for a Jong time by enforcing 
careful dietetic rules. But, of course, all. we can hope to gain by 
the most careful restrictions as to regimen is temporary relief; 
and we will frequently be disappointed in this, for in the grave 
forms of this disorder the most abstemious diet fails to accom- 
plish any good ; at least such is our experience. And, as to the 
remedial measures, to be employed, there is much diversity of 
opinion, which is not surprising when we consider the different 
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views of the nature of the complaint. But, as has been observedj 
those remedies accomplish the most good which improve the 
tone of the nervous system and teild to restore the equilibrium 
of the " vital economy." To indicate the remedies is no easy 
task. We find a multiplicity of symptoms in this disease which 
call for special remedies to remove them. All of the vital func- 
tions are disturbed ; consequently, there is no *' Balm in Gilead " 
on which we can rely to cure the malady. Routine treatment 
will avail nothing. £ach case must be treated as remedies may- 
be indicated. We find one patient with the pulse accelarated, 
and marked excitation of the nervous system ; color of face 
heightened, and the pupils of the eyes somewhat contracted, and 
extreme restlessness. Bromide of potassium and Gelsemium are 
the remedies. Another— -with the face pale, pupils dilated, and 
disturbance of the nervous system, requires Bromide of Ammo- 
nium, Belladonna and Ergot For digestion trouble, with dis- 
turbance of the respiratory function, Collihsonia. Anemia and 
debility is best combated with tonics. Sulphate of Hydrastia, 
Nux, and dyalized Iron form a good combination in these cases. 
Dull pain in the back part of the head, with dizziness and weak- 
ness of the voluntary muscles — a. very common symptom — maybe 
overcome with Iodide of Ammonium and Eupatorium perfolia- 
tum. 

Extreme emaciation, with loss of appetite calls for stimulus. 
Brandy and claret may be used with advantage in some cases, but 
the majority of patients receive no benefit from alcoholic stimu- 
lus. Arsenic, when the pulse is soft and easily compressed, will 
accompL'sh much good. Baptisia has a powerful influence in 
preventing the too rapid breaking down of tissue ; and when the 
tongue is of a dusky color or ^covered with a dry and brownish 
coating, it is a sovereign remedy. It is in such cases one of the 
very best antiseptics in the materia medica. Light coating on the 
tongue and offensive breath calls for Salicylate of Soda. Dark 
and moist coating of the tongue with foul breath. Carbolic Acid. 
Sallow skin and yellow fur on tongue, Leptandria and Chionan- 
thus with Nux. Extreme nervous prostration, Nux, StaphysagraB, 
Ignatia and Phosphorus. Presence of malignant boils, or carbun- 
cles, or disease of the mesenteric glands, Baptisia, Phytolacca and 
Uvedalia, both internally and externally. 
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Alkalies may Bometimes form an important part of the treat- 
ment, and the indications for their nse are very plain 

When the pnlse is soft and open and no determination to the 
brain, as well as when the skin is moist, soft and doughy, opium 
will do much towards ameliorating the condition of the patient, 
but so far as our experience determines, the remedy is only pallia- 
tive. A moist cough requires Rumex and Iodide of Potassium. 
A dry cough Nitrate of Sanguinaria and Hyoscyainus, and, in either 
case if accompanied with difficulty of breathing, Grindelia may be 
added to the other remedies. 

As a laxative, especially when cutaneous disease is present, 
Jnglans may be administered with good effect Itching of the 
skin is often a trovblesome symptom which may be relieved with 
Opium. Sometimes Belladonna or Bhus may do the most good. 
Prof. John King, in his work on Chronic Diseases^ reports four 
cases successfully treated by the internal administration of Nit- 
rate of Ammonia, but does not give the special indication for the 
remedy. Of course, we may find a detaiand for Sulphate of Qui- 
nine in this disease as a tonic and antiperiodic. 

To summarize our theory and treatment, we may say that we 
believe the disease is caused by a lesion of the nervous system 
which disturbs the " organic functions " of the body, whereby 
the equilibrium of the " vital economy " is lost. The balance of 
the ** vital economy " is maintained by the normal performance 
of its chemical processes of the organism, as directed and controlled 
by the nervous system. This is the case in all forms of grave 
constitutional disorders, and, therefore, if the power of the ner- 
vous system to control the ^' vital functions " is impaired, disease 
will be the result, and the nature of the malady will be deter- 
mined by the " hereditary predisposition " of the person afflicted, 
Therefore, those remedies that favorably influence the vegetative 
processes, are the most likely to succeed in the treatment of the 
dise^use under consideration. But, with the very best treatment 
known to the profession, the prognosis is unfavorable. Almost 
all patients suffering from this complaint appear to have the 
shadow of death resting upon them from the very outset of the 
disorder. Diabetes must be classed with those grave maladies 
that generally baffle medical skill. Whoever is so fortunate 
as to discover unfailing panaceas for phthisis, cancer and diabetes, 
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will earn a fame that will endure forever. The glory of a Jenner 
and a Pare will pale into utter insignificance before the overshad- 
owing greatness of him who robs these dread disorders of their 
terrors. The medical profession is anxiously awaiting the coming 
hero, and humanity is eager with her plaudits. 



STIMULANTS, WITH REGARD TO THEIR 

SPECIFIC ACTION IN MALARIAL 

DISEASE 



Bt Eichard E. Kunze, M. D. 

(Bead before the Natlowkl Eclectio Medial Assoolation, June 19. 1879.) 

The strongest barrier against malaria is a buoyant, healthy and 
robust constitution, which certainly is undeniable even in this age 
of medical progress. A precaution against the insidious manner in 
which this disease is frequently contracted is non-exposure to the 
predisposing influences of malarial districts. But perhaps every- 
one is not sufficiently endowed with a good constitution, and even 
then, the strongest of such must finally succumb if sufficiently 
long exposed to miasm. 

In onr " struggle for existence," in the performance of duties 
man owes to scientific research, and in those inevitable emergen- 
cies that beset our daily paths of life, it might sometimes tax the 
most profound philosopher how to bar out successfully that mias- 
matic poison so antagonistic to vitality. The malady once con- 
tracted, it behoves us as veritable EdecticSy to rout such a for- 
midable enemy with the surest means and beet remedies found 
everywhere and always at command. 

I shall not here discuss the pathology of a disease so long and 
yet so little understood. I would follow the frequent recourse 
had by those physicians who treat symptoms in a case the nature 
of which is enshrouded in grave doubts. It other words, I should 
at once treat this disease with remedies suggested by common 
sense, and leave the pathological question to the painstaking histo- 
logist, the indefatigable microscopist, and last, but not least, to the 
vague theorist of the past and present. 

A disease which so shocks the system as to produce manifold 
changes in the mechanism of human machinery, must primarily 
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be due to a very'low standard of vitality. And right here let me 
say that the proper remedy as indicated by the common sense 
specif diagnosisy is a something wherewith to build up that 
broken-down constitution, and which, according to my mind, is 
found in thejpiire stimvlus of a non-spirituous character. Why ? 
Because heat is life, and cold is deatib; which maxim is certainly 
the best legacy left by the immortal Scmmel Thomaon to all 
mankind. When Life is at low ebb-tide stimulants properly 
applied are always good remedies wherewith to restore it. And 
stimulants, if indicated to elevate the standard of life, might also 
be used to great advantage in buoying us through the unsafe 
channels of miasmatic lowlands and through the various stages of 
malarial disease whenever met. 

Why do I say that a rtimulant of the non-alcoholic kind should 
be used in combating this disease ? Had I been raised in the 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky I might say use " Old Stag " 
whiskey, because a long-continued custom begets bad and uncon- 
trollable habits. A physician should never recommend and 
encourage the use of alcholic stimulants when to be long con- 
tinned, because it does encourage organic degeneration in large 
and oft-repeated doses, whereas small quantities of the same help 
to maintain the normal functions through sparing of the waste of 
healthy tissues. 

Why is it that Quinia, the so-called anti-periodic of the entire 
profession, has of late fallen into so much disuse ? It is not alone 
due to its present high price. But in the most cases, when admin,- 
istered with a view of trespassing upon malarial taints it is really 
no curative at all. And this reminds me of a conversation I had 
only a few weeks ago on this very subject, with an old mariner — 
we will call him " Captain Jinks *' — who had successfully ridden 
out many a storm among the sea-horses of the Caribbean and 
Atlantic Oceans. To my interrogatory as to what he thought of 
the employment of Quinia in the treatment of malarial fevers 
in the Caribbee Islands, he emphatically said in the most abject 
sailor style, that Qtmiine was no cure for fevers : it only postponed 
the attack — it never cured ; and to use his own expression, " it 
wasn't worth a d n." 

Quinine in small doses, and combined with a stimulant such as 
Capsicum, does cure many cases. But what are we to think, when 
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Capsicum or any other pure stimulant cures many more such 
cases, even without the addition of Quinia? Now, this is not 
yague theory, but founded on personal observation. A mixture 
of Quinine and whiskey was regularly given to the men com- 
posing the armies who fought during the late rebellion, in ex- 
ceedingly bad malarial regions of the Southwest.- There it 
acted as a prophylactic. 

Commander Thos. O. Selfridge, of the U. S. Navy, who con- 
ducted the survey of the Isthmus of Darien for an interoceanic 
ship canal, in the year 1870, submitted the following sanitary 
report of the men comprising his entire command while exposed 
to that dreaded malarial region, even far worse in its topogra- 
phy than the route pursued by the Panama Eailroad, along the 
course of the Chagres Biver, and which liad cost so many lives 
during its construction. 

Out of a total of 276 men, which Commander Selfridge re- 
ported upon, not one died of disease. There were only thirty- 
two cases of malarial diseases, mostly intermittent and remit- 
tent fever, which is a small percentage, considering that 100 
men of the entire force were assigned to shore duties; and there 
were only forty-five cases of disease contracted on shore in all. 
Now, this was solely due to sanitary precautions of the simplest 
kind. All the men wore flannel next to the skin, and were 
given daily, in the morning before breakfast, four grains of 
Quinia Sulphate in solution and mixed with one fluid ounce of 
whiskey. If parties worked in very bad malarial districts, 
another potion was given at night as well. Sometimes the 
Quinine was administered in cold, clear coflee, which is an 
admirable way of disguising the peculiar taste. Of the con- 
duct of the men, it ought to be said that none had an opportu- 
nity to use intoxicating liquors except when given with Quinia 
sulphate. Two grains of Quinia, given in an ounce of whiskey, 
twice a day, has been found to be a reliable prophylactic in 
ordinary conditions of that fever-stricken locality. 

Another prophylactic, much in use iix some sections of our 
Western country where malaria exists, is Arum triphyUum (Ari- 
s»ma), or Wild Turnip, tinctured in whiskey, of which a tea- 
spoonful is taken every, morning. The fresh root is employed, 
j^ixd thpse of you who perchanpe hp,ye tast;e4 pf it in yoi^r 
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childhood know right well how stimulating it is to the palate ! 
Here again we have a powerful stimulant administered in a 
little whiskey. This bit of information I have from a medical 
friend, who in his earlier life, as a pioneer of the frontier, 
traversed the Western wilds from Texas to Dakotah and Kansas 
to California. I refer you to Henry 0. Allen, M. D., a graduate 
of the Eclectic Medical College of New York. 

Whether a topei: would come under the prophylactic influ- 
ence of Indian Turnip and whiskey, deponent knows not, 
although he might with greater impunity expose himself to 
another poison — that of the Grotcdua durissus, or dreaded Rat- 
tlesnake. Incidentally speaking, we here ob^^erve again the 
effect of agents which antagonize one another. 

We might show many other cases gn record, where stimulants 
have acted the part of prophylactics to a nicety in fevers of a 
malarial type. But it is antipyretics that I chiefly desire to deal 
with, and to show that under the use of our best stimulants, such 
as Gapsioumy Jfonarda punctata, Xatithoxyluin, Eucalyptus glob- 
ul/u8 and others, we can attain our object just as readily and far 
better than with the use of Quinia or Arsenic, without producing 
ringing in the ear, transient deafness, the symptoms of Cinchonism, 
not to mention the acute gastritis following in the wake of ar- 
senical dabbling. The physician who, to-day, would prescribe Ar- 
senious Acid or the Arsenite of Potassa is not the physician 
who prescribes according to nature. Physicians, like poets, must 
be born — they cannot be made artificially. Let us have more 
light. 

In tropical countries, when the usual remedies fail to break up 
malarial fever, the patient, if he possesses means, is at once re- 
moved to a sanitarium located near the stLmmit of some mountain, 
where at elevations ranging from four to five thousand feet, the 
air contains more oxygen — ^the great vitalizing agent of a purer 
atmosphere. - 

Mr. Joachim John Monteiro, the author of " Angola and the 
River Congo," quite recently published, says in regard to malarial 
fevers : " That the slightest premonitory symptom should at once 
be attended to. If rest be taken (a slight aperient if necessary), 
and attention paid to not exposing the body to the sun, the attack 
is generally slight, or does not come on £it alL Jf it does^ cooling 
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drinks must be plentifully made use of, and means adopted to 
cause copious perspiration as it passes off, and care taken to avoid 
any chill or cold." He recommends Quinia only in small doses, 
and frequently repeated at the onset of an attack of fever, but 
never until after the pulse is first reduced to its natural heat. The 
Portuguefse of Angola have a prejudice against Quinine, and in its 
stead make use of a common plant called fedegozOy or Cassia occi- 
dentalis, the root of which stimulates the lymphatic system, and as- 
sists digestion. 

If physicians would be a little more circumspect, and profit 
from the experience of explorers in malarial regions, the treatment 
of malarial disease might be more effectually carried out in nine 
cases out of ten. In evidence of this broad assej-tion, and as fur- 
ther proof in the support of this paper, we quote from W. Win- 
wood Eeade's " Savage Africa : " 

" Now it is a fact which no one is likely to dispute, that the 
more robust a mother is, and the better the tone in which she has 
preserved her system, the less she suffers during labor. Thus, 
women in the lower classes have easier deliveries than town ladies, 
some of whom even die under these natural paroxysms ; while 
among savages, a woman gives birth to her child, cleanses herself, 
and frequently ccmtinues her household work within the same 
hour. 

" In order, therefore, that the system may be the more easily 
and safely delivered of malaria, it should be preserved in a state 
of vigor. Quinine is a powerful drug and not to be trifled with. 
Many take Quinine as a prophylactic ; and if one is going for a 
short time only into a malarial locality, it is an excellent plan, as 
the poison is thereby prevented from accumulating in the system. 

^^ But when one resides, as one is forced to do on the West 
African seaboard, in the constant presence of malaria for months, 
perhaps years together, the system would doubtless become blunted 
to Quinine, and the influence of the drug itself would be by no * 
means solitary. 

" The resident in Western Africa commits two grand hygienic 
errors. The first consists in the use of the siesta, during which 
the system becomes relaxed and offers the opportunity for imbib- 
ing malaria, and the second in that of certain accustomed alcoholic 
stimulants. 
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^^I do not deny that brandy, used continually as a medicine, has 
the power of stifling fever. The common coast-phrase of being 
*a bottle of brandy ahead of the fever/ is not an incorrect one; 
and if a man has a strong constitution, he may continue the prac- 
tice for two, or, in some cases for three years. He then breaks 
down with delirium tremens, or some horrible disease of the liver. 
" Since disease is, after all, the best medical tutor, I may per- 
haps be allowed to quote my own febrile experience, and to offer 
a few hints to future travelers. 

" I am prompted by my own unhappy experiences to write 
thus feelingly upon the subject, and I am not ashamed to print my 
own follies, since it may prove the best means of deterring others 
from a similar excess. During the five months which I spent in 
Equatorial Africa, my only repose was that of changing physical 
for mental labors. I worked unremittingly, studying works on 
language and science, ascended four different rivers, and traveled, 
in one direction and in another, at least a thousand miles in open 
boat or canoe, exposed most of the time to heavy rains. I took no 
stimvlcmts excepting tea, and enjoyed remarkable health, at least 
for Africa. Every month I suffered from a fever-fit, but never in 
one case did it confine me to my bed for an hour." 
Is not such testimony, especially, when coming from a region 
" Whence humid Auster, on his drooping wings, 

Gross exhalations brings ; 

Where effluvia from the marshy brake, 

Or murky stagnant lake. 

Pregnant with ills arise In misty fogs, " 

convincing beyond a doubt ? 

The lamented Dr. Livingstoije's death was due in a measure to 
a worn-out constitution, made so, not only from exposure of the 
system to an unaccustomed Equatorial clime, pregnant with mias- 
matic poison for one-half of the year, but likewise in conse- 
quence of the bad effects of such large doses of Quinine taken 
without the reciprocal effects from the drug. Is it not known, 
that Cinchonism, due to enormous doses of Quinine, is a condition 
fully as bad as the worst type of malarial fever ? And would it 
not be foolhardy to continue the use of a drug with the system 
already so saturated that relief could not be had, much less immu- 
nity from an attack ? When one of Her Majesty's ships had left 
a box of wine among a lot of stores of relief for that intrepid ez- 
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plorer, Dr. Livingstone acknowledged more relief from the stimu- 
lating eflEects of the wine than from an ounce of Quinia sulphate. 
Does this not bear us out in the belief that stimulants are equiv- 
alent, if not better, than antipyretics or antiperiodics as curative 
measures for malarial taint ? Of course, we make allowance, that 
. the use of alcoholic stimulants would hot answer as curatives in 
the case of topers. His red-nosed Lordship would not find an 
immunity from the use of alcoholic stimulants against an attack 
of malarial fever, unless taken, for aught we know, in homeo- 
pathio pr specific doses. Yet, the same individual might be a 
yerj proper subject for stimulation of a non- alcoholic kind. But, 
in order to be thoroughly EdecUcy we would strike the " medium 
system," and give all of our stimulants with only a small percen- 
tage of alcoholic menstruum. In the case of Dr. Livingstone's, it 
remains for me to say that he was of strictly temperate habits. 

I will now mention a few of the really fine stimulants that act 
so .decidedly specific in the removal of malarial disease. It is to 
be understood, that I wish to imply by the term *' Specific," the 
remedy for the disease, and not the minuteness of the dose. It 
becomes a question of quality and quantity of the medicines in 
the treatment of this complaint. And according to the constitu- 
tion and idiosyncrasy of a patient the dose must be approximated. 
We have had patients to whom we could give a tablespoonful of 
a tincture well saturated with IhicalyptiLa globulvj^, whereas to 
others, we could not give more than half a teaspoonf ul. Still others, 
would not retain more than five drops on their stomachs without 
nausea supervening. And in the experimental cases, which upon 
the effect of EiLCcJ^pPua gldmlus^ we have reported to the Eclec- 
tic Medical Society of New York* for which see Vol. X. of their 
Anntuxl TransadtonSj were some individuals whom the smell 
even of the medicine alone, made nauseous enough ! 

You know that some persons can take more food than others, 
and it is often the case that those afflicted with obesity partake of 
the least nutriment. I venture to say that of the many heavy- 
weights settled down for life in any community, but a very few 
take more nourishment than the lean and spare individuals of the 
same. Food eaten excessively puts no extra fat on one ; it sustains 
no more life than a moderate quantity. The human, like the vege- 
table organism, is selective, and appropriates for itself no more than 
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Can fee disposed of in the economy. Give more fertilizer to a 
vegetable than necessary, and it is only wasted. In a field of cab- 
bage you can make a few observations of the peculiar affinity the 
organism has for food. The entire field has received a uniform 
top-dressing. But are the cabbage-heads of a uniform size? 
Pardon the digression, but the laws of nature are the same where- 
ever and in whatsoever observed. 

Why do I have such faith in the exhibition of stimulants for 
marsh-fever ? Accidentally,. not by design, it was inculcated into 
my belief. I had been differently taught, although experience 
had disproved that theory long ago. I shall not now trouble you 
with reports of cases, but present the facts '' well simmered down." 

Fifteen years ago I was in the habit of prescribing very small 
doses of Quinia sulphate (one and one-sixth of a grain) to twice 
that amount of Capsicum and Tannic acid, one- sixth of a grain of 
Leptandrin being added. Properly given, it would cure four 
cases out of six of malarial disease. After a while, I added an 
extn'a prescription of a searching stimulant, which I gave to pro- 
duce diaphoresis in conjunction with tl^e other medicine, but not 
at the same time. By so doing I succeeded in curing nearly 
every case presented. A family, formerly patients of mine, re- 
moved to that marshy district of New Jersey, lying just within 
the limits of the Hackensax^k Eiver and the Palisades of the 
Hudson. The whole family took sick — four children, from a 
babe to an eight-year old, and two adults. I gave them my favor- 
ite prescription of Quinine, Capsicum, Tannin, and so forth, with a 
stimulant consisting of the saturated tincture of Monarda jnmo- 
tatay known otherwise as horsemint After , using all the pow- 
ders, they failed to take prophylactically the remaining quantity 
of tincture, of wliich I had furnished them with a good-sized 
bottle. I made them believe the bottle cured the fever and 
the powder acted the part of a tonic^ in order not to have my 
treatment known to inquisitive physicians of rival systems, who 
are very often prowling around our cases. The family was and 
remained cured. 

A neighbor of theirs was taken sick the same time, and soon 
another member. Their physician dosed the cases with Blue 
Mass and Quinine. No chance of a cure in two months, whereas 
my oases convaleaoed in from ten to twenty days. The families 
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consulted. Eesult : that thiB remainder of my medicine left in 
the bottle was administered in precisely the way I had ordered ; 
and the effect, that the patients immediately recovered. When 
my bill was paid I received this bit of information, " how good a 
medicine that in the hotUeP^ In just such a way our wisdom is 
bought. 

Since that time I have used stimulants, without quinine, for 
such ijases. For the same purpose I have given a'saturated tincture 
of the berries oiocanthoocylumfrtMnneum. If the berries are strong 
— I don't say fresh, because I have seen them fresh, and coming 
from localities where the trees do not well mature — they act 
splendidly. For similar purposes I have used a strong* saturated 
tincture of Eucalyptvs gldbiilus^ and not found it wanting either. 
Ever since I have largely stimulated, and not once introduced 
inebriation among my patrons. What is the dose, you will ask 
me? Enough to get the desired result — be it a minute or exceed- 
ingly large potion, with Homeopathy entirely left out in the cold. 
I always anticipate the cold stage with large doses; give a stimu- 
lant moderately during febrile exacerbations, and suflSiciently stim- 
ulated as they tl\en are, I leave them alone in the sweating stage 
of the disease. 



FEVER AND INFLAMMATION.'' 
By SmoN P. Taft, M. D., Newabk, New Jebsby. 

That fever and inflammation are very difficult subjects for man 
to comprehend is evident from the former and still continued 
great diversity of opinions of the most eminent medical scholars 
and physiologists. Therefore the general history of the pro- 
gress of the opinions and the knowledge of physiologists and 
physicians who have made important discoveries, which have 
resulted in the general increase of knowledge among medical 
men to the present time, seems necessary for the right under- 
standing of those pathological conditions called/erer and inflam- 
TncUton. 

From the earliest ages to the present time man's knowledge of 
himself personally, that is : of the material substances and forces 
which compose him, and of other external or relational sub- 
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jpcts, that is : of external material phenomena and their forces, 
have undergone developmental change, as his knowledge 
' advanced by experience and observation through his senses, 
that is : seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting and smelling, with what- 
ever measures and amount of reason he may have at the time, 
which measures and amount of reason have been gradually 
becoming more perfect, from the childish unreasoning savage 
mind, without any common measure, to the present reasoning 
intellect, with almost absolute perfect common measures. 

The savage tribes have very crude conceptions of themselves, 
and when they observe that the young can be educated to fish 
and hunt, that they are influenced by motives, is an advanced 
and not a primary condition. This limited knowledge is the 
basis of their limited social relations, under which, with great 
difficulty, they exist. These primitive conceptions have been 
gradually and slowly unfolded by experience and observation 
daring a long series of ages into the complicated conceptions of 
the present conditions of civilized society. 

Even now the general knowledge of civilized man* is very 
imperfect as to the laws of personality and relation, that is, of 
the physical laws of themselves, and the matter and inhering 
forces around them. But the process of progressive develop- 
ment continues to go on, and will continue so to do, as we now 
know, by the laws, of co-relation of matter and its inhering 
forces, and, judging by the history of the past, it will until a 
definite knowledge of the true science of man is obtained. 

Although the application of the scientific method which has 
been so successfully applied to the elucidation of the laws and 
forces of matter in the inorganic kingdoms, is now firmly estab- 
lished and acknowledged by all civilized nations, yet that these 
same physical laws are equally and as properly applicable for 
the elucidation of man and the entire organic kingdom of veget- . 
able and animal and their inhering forces,4s not either reason- 
able or possible, is a widely-prevailing opinion, shared alike by 
the educated and the ignorant of the present day. This class 
holds- that science, as 'such, pertains only to the inorganic 
material world and its now acknowledged fixed laws. They 
decry its application to the study of the organic, living nature 
of man, and contend that organized beings, especially man, is 
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governed, both structurally and functionally, in a peculiar 
transcendental manner only, this class being ignorant of the 
ultimate laws and forces goyerning the organized kingdoms. 
Hence our teachers, the theologians, legislators and statesmen, 
though professing and claiming to know how best to guide man 
in' all his relations, are, as a class, extremely ignorant of the 
. physical sciences in their application to organized beings, and 
refuse them as their guide. 

There is a class at the present time of theological metaphy- 
sicians who set themselves up as teachers and assert that man 
does not, nor can he really know anything. And though he 
subjectively so ftnagines, yet it is not he, man, but God who 
does everything, and hence man doing nothing and really know* 
ing nothing, he can only be, at least in this life, a metaphysi- 
cian, and that subjectively ; hence, metaphysicians always argue 
(as they call their talk), from the unknown to the . known, with- 
out any common weights or measures. Some scientists blame 
theologians alone, but metaphysicians of every class reasoning, 
as they call it, from the unknown to the known, without any 
common measure, are equally unreliable. Had Luther been a 
scientific chemist, he could have determined bread and wine not 
to be flesh and blood and transubstantiation to be a chimera. 
We, however, as physicians and censors of the laws of health 
and disease, pronounce this course profoundly erroneous and 
hold that man and organic beings are not to be excepted from 
the solution of matter and its forces by the laws of the physical 
sciences, and that by the scientific method alone can man ever 
rise to a true solution and understanding of himsell 

The past progress of man in knowledge has been in epochs of 
alternate activity and repose, caused by some new discovery 
being promulgated to the world, after a longer or u shorter 
period of apparent quiet and rest. Such was gravitation by Sir 
Isaac Newton. But the apparent repose was really the slow edu- 
cation of the common mind up to a standpoint capable of receiv- 
ing and understanding, when the new doctrine was announced. 
Hence mental progress of the masses has not been apparently 
steady; man's growth in knowledge is slow; but those who 
have observed the unwonted progress of scientific thought dur- 
ing the last past century cannot fail to perceive that we are in 
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the midst of one of the most wonderful epochs of progress and 
evolution the world has ever experienced, not only in the 
knowledge of the inorganic world of matter and its forces, but 
that science has during that period successfully and triumph- 
antly entered into the citadel of the organic kingdoms for their 
solution (man being one element, both in his organic strucfore 
and the functions of both body and mind) as his only proper 
and true exponent. 

Man being the head of the vast scale of beings on this globe, 
it is inevitable that his knowledge of mind and terrestrial matter 
is the reflex action of the wisdom and scientific knowledge of 
the age in which he lives. 

The ignorance of man as to the nature or composition of the 
inorganic or mineral kingdom, up to 1774, when Priestly dis- 
covered oxygen, precluded the possibility of any scientific and 
correct knowledge, not only of' himself, but of all matter and 
force in the inorganic kingdoms as well. 

But the triumph of science during a century from that time 
to this in analyzing the different ultimate elements of matter 
and its forces, enables us at this time to analyze all the sixty- 
three or five ultimate elements into their ultimate atomic and 
nascent state and to determine the weights and measures of the 
atoms, specific gravities, chemical equivalents, or combining 
numberi ; in a word, we now have a complete knowledge of the 
composition of the ultimate elements, the atoms of which in 
their nascent state forming molecules, enter into the composi- 
tion of the entire earth, its fauna and flora. But the ^nalysis 
and synthesis of the ultimate elements of the inorganic king- 
dom were of small moment when compared with the conse- 
quences which have already and must continue to ^ flow from 
the full and unobstructed application of the laws of the physical 
forces, not only to the inorganic, but to the organic kingdoms, 
vegetable and animal, man included. 

As a necessary consequence of the metaphysical mode of 
reasoning, by individual speculative opinion without i^ny com- 
mon weights or measures, by which any question could be 
settled, the real being, man, as an entity for scientific examina- 
tion by chemical analysis or by anatomical research, which last 
was rarely allowed, disappeared or rather never came into view. 
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Two fractions supposed to be quite independent of each other 
were substituted for the real entity, man : one fraction, dignified 
beyond measure, the mind ; the other disgraced and ignored, 
the organized body : and hence from Plato to Sit Wm. Hamil- 
ton, who inscribed on the walls of his lecture-room : " On earth 
there is nothing great but man, in man there is nothing great 
but mind — " an absolute contradiction of facts. Hence a meta- 
physical mode of reasoning, falsely so-called, for many centuries 
was pursued and so confessedly vacant (acknowledged so by its 
own advocates) of any valuable results, that its partisans have 
even denied the existence of matter, and asserted that it was so 
unreal that it could be at any time made or unmade in a minute, 
by mere will-force ; ^nd finally the climax was reached, when 
metaphysicians boldly declared that the expectation was not to 
attain truth, that desideratum not betug within the purview of 
man, either as to body dr mind, both being under the supervi- 
sion of supramundane powers. 

In sharp contrast to this theory, without physical experiment 
by chemical analysis, ©r any common weights and measures by 
which to determine the facts of matter and its forces, stands the 
modem scientific mode of investigation. 

The true physician, imbued with the correct spirit, but fear- 
less in the inquiry for the true order and harmony of all per- 
sonal and rational condition of matter and its inhering forces; 
ascertaining law by the discovery of facts, which are the ele- 
ments of all law ; raising no factitious distinction where there 
was no real distinction ; suspending judgment as to the results 
of every experimental investigation, until tested in the crucible 
of personal experience; dispossessing himself of all prejudice ; 
seeking only for the unadulterated truth ; rejecting all assump- 
tions for facts, as truths ; relying only on experience and obser- 
vation and verification for facts ; only using weights and measurs 
which are common to all observers — begins with the discovery 
of facts by experience, and by facts and facts only he rises 
patiently and cautiously to the knowledge of the principles, 
laws and phenomenal forms and forces. He studies man by 
the same rules and methods which have so successfully con- 
ducted to truth and knowledge ih other departments of matter 
matter and its forces in the inorganic kingdoms. 
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Taking man as a concrete, living, thinking being, it is now 
established beyond doubt that thought is manifested in man 
and generated through molecular action of the brain and the 
mind's organ, and that mind and body are so intimately inter- 
dependent that when the brain is not in a condition for normal 
action the mind cannot manifest intelligence. That the mind 
and body constitute one, and only one being, with many organs 
and varied and diverse functions, is no longer a question, in 
this earthly form, by persons who are qualified to be judges. 
We now therefore consider man, both body and mind, as one 
simple, concilste organization, composed of various ultimate 
elements of matter and its inhering forces ; therefore, to study 
man as he is we must analyze him. scientifically by applying 
to him the physical laws, as in the inorganic kingdom, to deter- 
mine his mechanism, his functions and forces, both physiologi- 
cally and pathologically, mentally and bodily. 

When Drs. Gall and Spurzheim established the fact by a vast 
number of experimental observations, by a new mode of dissect- 
ing the brain by following out the filaments to their roots instead 
of slicing as in former times, that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, which is now adopted by all our best physiologists and 
pathologists, it naturally led to various researches by experi- 
ence into the functional manifestations of the brain as the 
organ of thought and a part of the organic system, and governed 
by similar laws. 

Our knowledge of the laws of physiology became the measure 
of our knowledge of the brain, and we now know that the phy- 
siology of man (the functions of the organized living man) 
depends absolutely upon a series of the physical laws and 
sciences for its solution. Our investigations of the formation 
and functions of the brain must proceed according to, and must 
depend on the physical sciences as such. 

The discovery of the circulation of the blood by Dr. Harvey, 
that the heart was the goal from which the blood started and 
to which it returned, laid broad the foundations of the modern 
laws of physiology, settling for all time the question that unity 
of structure is always accompanied with unity of function in 
the circulating system. 

When modern chemistry, under definite weights and measures, 
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determined that the elemental substances and their structure 
in the inorganic, vegetable and animal kingdoms, were formed 
out of indestructible atoms and that the first step towards the 
building up of any body, either inorganic or organic, was the 
forming of molecules out of those atoms by tbeir duplication 
became known and established under definite and unchangeable, 
laws, it for the first time in the life of man became possible to 
arrive at the knowledge of the great organic laws of waste and 
repair, which laws are controlled by the organic, ganglionic, 
nervous system. 

In 1810 Sir Charles Bell made the important discovery of the 
unity of structure and function of the cerebral nerves of motion 
and sensation, proving that a nerve of motion was always a 
nerve of motion, and that a nerve of sensation was always a 
nerve of sensation, confuting the previous idea that plurality of 
function was consistent with unity of structure in the nervous 
system, or that the same nerve might be at one time a nerve of 
motion, and at another one of sensation, thus supporting Gall 
in his demonstrations of the unity of structure and function of 
the brain, by applying the same law to the cerebral nerves 
generally, that is, that unity of structure is always coupled 
with unity of function. Bell supposes, however, that the nerves 
of motion and sensation should be received in the cerebrum, so 
that the cerebrum being warned through the nerves of sensa- 
tion might respond by will-force through the nerves of motion 
to the peripheral point of sensation. 

By demonstrating the fact that a cerebral nerve of motion had 
but that one function ever, and that a cerebral nerve of sensa- 
tion had but that one function ever. Sir Charles settled the 
question that the single function of each of these great nerve 
apparatuses was always coupled with unity of structure, in 
opposition to the previous notion that plurality of function of 
the nervous system was coupled with unity of structure, or 
that the same nerve might at the same or different times trans- 
mit sensation and motion, thus doing for the cerebral nervous 
systems of sensation and motion what Gall had done for the 
unification of the structure and function of the cerebral organs, 
as Harvey had done for the unification of the structure and func* 
tioi^ of the circulating systeuis two buudred years previous* 
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Before Harvey's time the opinion prevailed that the liver was 
the central organ of the circulation, and that the blood was car- 
ried out from, and returned back to that gland through the same 
veins, the going out and returning streams passing and repass- 
ing each other in some unknown mysterious manner, and that 
the function of the arteries was only to carry air, as their name 
still implies. Harvey demonstrated the heart to be the central 
organ of the circulation, the blood passing out through the 
arteries and returning through the veins to the heart ; thus 
corelating unity of structure with unity of function — dispelling 
ignorance and mystery by experience and observation. 

The further discovery by Dr. Marshall Hall, about the year 
1825, that the spinal cord with its ineduUa oblongata was able 
to receive impressions and sensations from the superficial 
extremities from the rational world and from the various locali- 
ties of personality, by one set of nerves, the rear spinal, and to 
return motive-force by aQother set of nerves, the anterior 
spinal, but not direct to the point of relational or personal irri- 
tation, thus proving the fact that the spinal cord receives sensa- 
tion by one set of nerves and returned motive-force through 
anotheriset, and that the spinal cord and medulla was a nerve- 
centre, independent of the brain (in every creature which has a 
spine), which action he termed reflex action. The nerves of 
sensation, he called afferent ; those of motion, effereni 

Thus Harvey in the circulation, Gaul and Spurzheim in the 
cerebrum. Bell in the cerebral nerves, and Hall in the spinal 
nervous system, have forever established unity of structure, 
coupled with unity of function, and have banished mystery and 
ignorance by experience and observation. 

That the action of the rear spinal, or afferent nerves, and the 
anterior, or efferent nerves, are independent of the brain, and 
that the afferent carry sensation to, and the efferent carry motive 
force from, the medulla and spinal cord, is clearly shown in case 
of decapitation. A turtle with its head removed will respond 
with motive-force when the foot is pinched, and the dying fowl 
after decapitation and lying still, when touched, will begin again 
to flutter. These facts of experiment and observation prepare 
us to understand and differentiate between the structure and 
fanptipi^ of the cerebrum, its nerves of sensation j^ud motion, 
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the spinal cord with its medulla and its afferent and efferent 
nerves of sensation and motion ; and we shall soon show the 
corelated unity of structure and function of the ganglionic, sym- 
pathetic organizing and depurating nervous system. 

The brain and its nerves of sensation receives knowledge of 
external objective impressions by touch, the mind perceives and 
reasons about and forms a judgment, then sends back its will 
motive-force, guided by reason, through the nerves of motion. 
The spinal cord and its medulla, like the brain, receives sensa- 
tion through its afferent nerves, but not being able to reason 
like the brain, instinctively returns motive-force, automatically, 
through the efferent nerves, without the force being regulated 
by either reason or judgment The ganglionic organizing sys- 
tem of nerves is the author of organization and presides over 
waste and repair. Hence we see the brain, the organ of the 
reasoning mind and judgment, presides over and controls only 
the muscles, organs and nerves of voluntary motion — by nerves 
of motion. We learn through comparative anatomy and pala- 
eontology and embryogeny that the brain is only an outgrowth 
of the spinal cord and medulla and that its powers are limited 
and delegated as above stated. ^ 

The spinal cord is demonstrated by its automatic, instinctive 
action to be the seat and author of all spasmodic diseased action, 
as epilepsy, hydrophobia, St. Vitus' dance and spinal meningitis. 

Whilj the great organic, ganglionic nervous system, as a nerve- 
centre, it being primary in all animal organization, is independent 
in its action, from t}ie spinal axis and the medulla, and which spi- 
nal axis we also learn from comparative anatomy and palaeontol- 
ogy is an outgrowth of this very same organizing primary nervous 
system, and that this organizing system presides over the building 
up and organization of the entire system and controls the struc- 
ture and functions of all the involuntary nerves and muscles and 
organs, assimilation and absorption in a state of health ; that it 
also presides over and is the presiding force over the seat or 
location of not only every fever and all inflammation, but of every 
kind of disease to which man is subject, the action is compound. 

It has been demonstrated that the very functions of this organic 
nervous system, preside over each and every animal organization 
from its inception until its death, during its growth, waste and 
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repair — ^and therefore all the brain and its functions, with the 
reasoning mind and its functions of motive-force and sensation, 
or that the spinal cord and its instinctive motive-force amd sensa- 
tion can do is only corroborative with, or not antagonistic to, the 
functional presiding of the organic nervous system. 

The mind, with its organ, the brain, can receive sensation, and 
by directing motion may move organs such as the upper and 
lower limbs, and by shaking them can somewhat corroborate the 
function of the organic assimilative molecular waste or repair, but 
it cannot directly control atomic and molecular repair and waste. 
Not a single atom or molecule was ever yet directly added to any 
part of the system or even itself, we mean the brain, by its own 
direct function, independent of the organic action of the gangli- 
onic nervous system. The same is true in regard to the func- 
tional powers of the spinal cord; its functional action may corrob- 
orate, or act in accord with, to a certain extent in the ganglionic 
formations by the organic nervous system, but in no instance can 
it be shown that it by its own functional force ever added or took 
away one atom or molecule from any part of the organization, not 
even of itsglf . 

As it is now admitted that all diseased action is a direct disturb- 
ance of the molecular formation in its birth, life and decay, it is 
clear beyond any doubt, without any further elucidation, that dis- 
eased action, of whatever nature it may be, whether feverish heat, 
above the normal ninety-eight Fahrenheit in the adult, and 102 in 
the infant, which is that of health, or of decreased heat and action 
below the above numbers, tending to paralysis, is a direct invasion 
of the functional forces of the organic nervous system, which pre- 
sides over aU assimilation and absorption and which is only indi- 
rectly corroborated by the cerebro-spinal axes and their functions; 
that is, of the clonic and tonic action of the spinal cord ; and the 
mind, with its organ, the brain, and its judgment and wisdom, di- 
recting motive, forces. 

Hence, it must become an axiom that the mind, with its organ, 
the brain, and the spinal cord and medulla, <3an only indirectly con- 
trol molecular action by moving organs, which they control by 
voluntary nerves and muscles, yet only to a very limited degree^ ^ 
and indirectly by tonicity and relaxation ; but they cannot make, 
deposit, sustain in life, or when the molecule has done its work and 
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dies, can they (the cerebro-spinal axis) absorb one single mole- 
cule and eliminate it from the system. In a word, the mind, with 
its brain, and the spinal cord with its medulla, move organs by me- 
chanical laws through voluntary nerves and muscles. Only just 
that and na more. 

The organic ganglionic nervous system first makes the mole- 
cule out of atoms and then the entire system ; every organ and 
tissue out of the molecules which it has previously made : it de- 
posits them, works and takes care of them during their lives and 
when they die (that is, the molecules,) it takes them and carries 
them into the venal circulation at the capillary ends of the veins, 
and by certain well-known organs eliminates them from the sys- 
tem, by clearly heretofore established chemical and mechanical 
•laws. It also presides over and moves or works such organs as 
are not moved by voluntary motion. Hence the work and func- 
tions of the organic nervous system are what in the animal economy 
diseased or pathological action first invades and deranges, and un- 
less arrested sooner or later kills by destroying the life of the 
molecules, of which every tissue and organ is made. Hence, to 
cure fever, inflammation, or any other form of disease, we must 
restore the deranged or lost functions of the organic nervous 
system. 

To deny this and to say, " doctor the brain, or the spinal cord," 
when their functions are healthy and normal or only indirectly 
and sympathetically affected by some other tissue or organ, to 
cure the disease of the other organ, is like saying we must restore 
the lost or deranged function of the optic nerve by doctoring the 
auditory nerve with its normal function. We do not doctor one 
nerve or organ or tissue to restore its lost function, by doctoring 
another nerve, organ or tissue which has a different and sound 
function. Neither do we doctor one system of nerves, tissues or 
organs with sound functions to restore the lost or deranged func- 
tions of another system of nerves, tissues or organs, except the 
ganglionic, as parent of all. 

It is now known and has been established by the highest author- 
ity that it belongs as a function of the ganglionic nervous system 
to make, deposit in its proper place, sustain and nourish while in 
life, absorb and eliminate when dead, by established chemical and 
mechanical laws, each and every molecule which enters into any 
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tissue of the animal frame. Hence, we should directly doctor the 
ganglionic formative system to restore not only its own lost func- 
tions but those of the cerebro-spinal axis as well, and thus cure dis- 
ease of any and every part of the entire system of the science of 
physical laws, through cause and effect; and, as above stated, the 
ganglionic being the parent and root of all, we doctor it for all. 

Metaphysicians, statesmen and law-makers, as well as theolo- 
gians, have often asked what good anatomy and physiology, 
aided by the laws of physics, have accomplished towards the 
elucidation of the actions, emotions and passions of body or 
mind in the living man. We answer that Gall and Spurzheim, 
Bell and Hall and ourselves have forever settled the questions, 
among all cultured and civilized people, who will examine the 
proper authorities for themselves, that the brain is the organ 
of the reasoning mind, without which there could not be any 
exhibition of reason, or automatic, spasmodic motion with- 
out a spinal cord; and that organization, assimilation and 
absorption do not* depend on any mental guide or designing 
architect other than the sole and direct result of physical laws, 
acting on and using matter as an instrument of phenomena in 
organizing every part of the system, keeping it in repair by nat- 
ural physical laws automatically and instinctively directed by 
the organic nervous system, which is the sole and only architect. 

In fact, the time has come when theologians, statesmen and 
metaphysicians of the highest culture are beginning to use and 
acknowledge science not only in architecture, but for the control 
and government of man as the only true and legitimate mode, as 
seen in the Boards of Health, the problematic statistics of the 
weather, national statistics of crime and' disease and health in 
all and every forfn ; and that fair and foul weather, disease and 
crime in all their forms depend on natural, unchanging phy- 
sical laws ; and the above classes are beginning to see and 
acknowledge that all the diseased conditions, actions, passions, 
are but the result of natural corelated physical laws and forces, 
and that they are, under no^ circumstances, the result of arbi- 
trary, mental supervision unregulated by natural physical laws 
and their forces, which inhere and regulate matter and mind 
everywhere, and that mind as well as matter; whether organized 
or unorganized, is under all circumstances and at all times 
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guided, controlled and directed by natural physical laws and 
forces, as far as man can understand and comprehend. 

We trust, therefore, in this enlightened age, that our " would- 
be " guides will cease to appeal to the Great Creator for the 
direct cure of the sick without physical means, and that they 
will learn that man grows, lives, gets sick and is cured in abso- 
lute accordance with and by and not without or contrary to 
absolute fixed unchanging physical laws, and that for man to be 
healthy and happy in this earth-life he must study, learn, know 
and understand the physical laws of personality and relation of 
both body and mind by which they are both controlled, and he 
must live in obedience to them. 

The rapid progress and direct tendency of all the modem 
sciences (except that of pure mathematics, which are simply 
used for synthesis and analysis in questions involving numbers), 
is to reduce all problems by experience and observation, regu- 
lated by reason, using common legal weights and measures by 
each and every experimentalist, to questions of molecular phy- 
sics, that is to the attraction and repulsion, co-and ad-hesion, of 
atoms into molecules, with their inhering forces, from which 
all phenomenal bodies are formed. For now, in social science, 
the actions of men are directly traceable by experience and 
observation, and have been so verified as shown by the vast 
accumulation in different national statistics, to be the direct 
result of molecular changes in the organization of the ultimate 
atoms and molecules in the substances which they compose, 
among different races of men and human beings, from the cradle 
to the grave, of all mankind, from his entrance on this earth to 
the present time. Hence, the phenomena of biology no less 
than inorganic chemistry are in their ultimate analysis questions 
of molecular physics ; therefore, molecular physics show that 
in the synthesis and analysis of ultimate inorganic chemistry 
and organic biological ontology, both are based on and are but 
the varied phenomena springing from molecular physics, from 
matter and its inhering forces, which we call natural physical 
laws. 

Organic chemistry has hitherto traced the changes and investi- 
gated the natural decay of once living bodies having passed under 
pathological laws, but has of late organized organic compounds 
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out of their ultimate nascent elements synthetically ; which analy- 
sis and synthesis have given rise to a large number of artificial 
auimal products, and we can now imitate several of the curious 
changes of living nature in the laboratory, transforming one or- 
ganic compound of animal formation into another of equal grade 
artificially by chemical laws, as starch into sugar. It has been 
generally believed that organic chemistry ended here. A funda- 
mental distinction between the two great divisions of the science 
of chemistry into inorganic and organic, being that while in mm- 
eral chemistry the operator can both analyze and synthesize any 
given body, yet in organic chemistry he can only destroy and can- 
not build up, and that supernatural powers of an immaterial spir- 
itual nature alone could unite the simple inorganic into the higher 
organic and more complex substances. 

One hundred years ago this was, in the then state of science, 
true, but it is so no longer. It has been for some time known 
that the chemist could produce a few of the lower organic sub- 
stances. One of the earliest was the artificial production of urea 
by Wohler. It was said that Cyanogen and Ammonia, the sub- 
stances used to start with were true organic products, which orig- 
inate only in the domain of life, but this objection now no longer 
exists in force ; the chemist in his laboratory can create complex 
organic animal substances of high order by using simples only, or 
inorganic elements. 

Berthelot, of France, has succeeded in the formation of organic 
substances, synthetical by combining their elements, with the aid 
of chemical forces only. He says : " We have taken carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen and nitrogen and have constructed, by combining 
these elements, organic compounds ; first, binary, then ternary — 
the former entirely analogous to, the latter identical with the 
proximate principles contained in living beings. 

^^ The substances that we first prepare by methods purely chem- 
ical are the principle carbides of hydrogen, the fundamental 
binary compounds of organic chemistry. We take opide of car- 
bon, a mineral, and by the concurrent influence of time and ordi- 
nary aflinity the presence of an alkali, and the aid of pressure we 
obtain a first organic compound, known as formic acid, a pure an- 
imal compound." Hence, it has been demonstrated that the bio- 
logical organic kingdoms are partially, if not entirely, amenable to 
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the established physical laws of chemistry, as well as the mineral, 
whether it be the formation of the material body of the fauna, 
or the varied colors and hues of the flora. It has been thus de- 
monstrated and it is now known, that they are both the direct re- 
sult of the physical forces, called laws, and their matrix ; these 
laws acting on, by and through the atoms and the molecules of the 
ultimate elements, of which all earthly bodies, both great and 
small, mineral, vegetable and animal, solid, liquid, and gaseous 
are composed. Hence, there is not known to man any force dis- 
connected from matter in some form, nor is there one atom of an 
ultimate element known to man without its living, inhering, ac- 
tive thinking force, and that active force, with its attom-niatrix is 
under all circumstances and conditious of instinctive intelligence 
sufficient to rightly execute any and every act which it attempts 
under proper circumstances, and will, unless prevented by some 
other force, accompanied with its appropriate amount of matter. 

Here we wish it' to be understood that science rejects the old 
dogma of infinite divisibility of matter, for it has been demon- 
strated that the atom is the limit of division in every ultimate ele- 
ment Science also rejects vnertia as an attribute of matter, and 
has demonstrated matter to be ever active, compelled so to be by 
its own inhering forces, and those of relation. Science also re- 
jects spontaneous action of every kind which is local, and asserts 
that the forces of the universe are the only self-acting engine 
known to man. Hence, science rejects local perpetual motion ; 
science rejects the creation and annihilation of either force or 
matter, and lays down as an axiom that there can be neither in- 
crease or decrease of matter or force in the universe, but that 
matter is constantly changiiig in form and force in amount ; that 
is, they are constantly changing their forms and relations except- 
ing the atoms of the ultimate elements, which atoms are person- 
ally unchangeable, indivisible, indestructible, and therefore eternal^ 
and as a part of the universe, self-sustaining. 

The atoms of each and every ultimate element possess the in- 
hering forces of attraction and repulsion, cohesion and adhesion ; 
each and every atom is surrounded by an elastic atmosphere of its 
own, which always prevents the atoms of different ultimate ele- 
ments from coming in absolute contact, and the attractive force of 
each and every ^ atom is constantly entering in at the negative 
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pole, and the repelling force is passing out ^ at the positive pole. 
Hence, the negative is the mouth, the positive pole is the anus of 
the atom of the ultimate element, and are like a lady's open-topped 
thimble. 

About one-third of the atoms of the ultimate elements possess 
the proximate organic forms and forces of the first germs of life, 
the heart's receiving and repelling forces, the venal attractive nega- 
tive pole, and the arterial repelling positive pole ; and hence, it 
necessarily results that the negative poles of every two atoms will 
not cohere, the forces of each flowing in from the other — the suc- 
tion forces being equal at the negative poles. Neither can the 
positive poles of two atoms unite, for each force of a positive pole 
of any one atom, can, by the law of physics approach the negative 
pole of another atom in the union of the cohesion and adhesion 
forming molecules. 

By these four -forces, attraction, repulsion, cohesion and adhe- 
sion, like addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, in the 
science of pure mathematics, each and every change in matter and 
its forces in the universe within the purview of man is accom- 
plished. 

It is but the varied chimes rung on matter by the above four 
forces, which fill the universe with its varied phenomena, and 
what we know respecting that intelligent force which we call God, 
is by that functional expression of force by and through matter, in 
that form which we call law. 

Previous to the year 1774 there was nothing accurately known 
of matter and its forces, when Dr. Priestley, of England, discovered 
the ultimate element, oxygen. Following that grand discovery, 
and at the beginning of the present century^ there was another 
equally important discovery in chemistry, the atomic system by 
Dr. Dalton, of England, which he published about 1810. This 
system, conflicting with the old opinions and theories, was at first 
violently opposed, but Dr. Wallaston, Berzelius, Prof. Thomson, 
of Glasgow, and Henry, of Manchester, worked out and presented 
it in such a lucid manner that it was fully admitted and accredited 
to Dr. Dalton previous to his death. 

The atomic theory teaches first : That all matter in the universe 
is composed (at least in the solar system) of indivisible, and inde- 
structible atoms. Second : That atoms of the same ultimate ele* 
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ment, have at all times the same weights aed measures, but that 
the atom in each different ultimate element have different weights 
and measures from others generally. Third : That the combining 
numbers, or chemical equivalents, represent these different 
weights and measures, and also their specific gravities. Fourth : 
that all chemical compounds are formed by the union of the 
atoms of different ultimate elements by cohesion. The result of 
the establishment of ^he above facts by innumerable experiments 
by men of the highest culture, and largest experience, and which 
may be verified at any time by any competent person, is that the 
formation of chemical compounds of like atoms in the inorganic 
and organic kingdoms are precisely alike, that is, that the carbonic 
acid gas that we respire at each breath is the same in weight, 
measure and composition as the carbonic acid gas produced in the 
laboratory, that is, sixteen parts of oxygen, by weight, and six of 
carbon. The same is true of every other chemical compound, 
whether found in the mineral, vegetable, or animal kingdoms. 
This last problem has been demonstrated repeatedly by competent 
chemists. To Lavoiser, of France, we owe much in perfecting 
weights and measures, by which the weight and measure and 
specific gravity of the atom in each and every alternate element 
has been determined. 

The atom in hydrogen in weight is one microcrith, and is the 
lightest atom of any one of the ultimate elements of matter, which 
caused that gas to be elected as the unit for the specific gravity of 
all gases for reference, as water was for liquids and solids. This 
specific gravity is based on the physical fact that the atoms of 
all the ultimate elements are surrounded by an atmosphere ol 
their own of more or less elasticity, which prevents not only the 
atoms approaching, when combined in heterogeneous bodies by 
adhesion, but also prevents atoms of the same ultimate, when con- 
joined by cohesion into large bodies, from approaching each other 
so closely as to destroy porosity, this atmosphere being coupled 
with the more or less porosity of the atom. 

It has been shown that the atoms of different elements occupy 
different relations as to distances from each other, and that the 
different ultimate elements are pervaded by different amounts of 
•heat and atomic and atmospheric repulsion, just in proportion to 
their solidity or porosity. Hence, the pores in homogeneous and 
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heterogeneous bodies differ frem each other^ as do those of homo- 
geneous bodies composed of atoms of different ultimate elements. 
Thus, by this law we have soUds, liquids and gases. It has also 
been shown and demonstrated that the inhering forces of attrac- 
tion and repulsion of atoms of the ultimate elements keep their 
atoms in constant motion, a result of the elasticity of their own 
atmospheres resisting approach to each other — which their attrac- 
tive forces are inclining them to do, and would accomplish, were 
it not for the elasticity of the atmosphere, excepting when the 
positive and negative poles of the atoms approach, drawn by the 
laws of cohesion and adhesion. 

To make a full and clear investigation of the cause or causes of 
the heat in the human system which produce fever and inflamma- 
tion, it seems necessary to ascertain accurately and criticsally the 
cause or causes and amount of heat in the normal state of health 
of the adult. 

Here we would observe, and wish it particularly noted as we 
have indicated above, that the cause or causes, whatever they are, 
are the natural result, generally well understood, of material sub- 
stances and their inherent forces, and are not the result of any 
vital or living force so called in any supernatural sense ; for as we 
have before stated and shall critically demonstrate, that fever, in- 
flammation and gangrene are either the remote or direct effect of 
heat generated by the friction of molecular motion, the heat ex- 
ceeding 98? Fahrenheit. For by ascertaining the causes of heat 
in health and those of heat in fever, we can easily and clearly dif- 
ferentiate the one from the other, showing the amount of each, 
and their range. ^ 

Different writers on the problem of heat in the human sys- 
tem in the normal state of health, differ considerably from each 
other as to facts and causes, and often contradict well-known facts, 
ajid even contradict themselves, by making statements as facts, 
which are mere assertions. This mode of writing and contradic- 
tion arises in this case as in every other question, which has not 
been settled clearly by experience and observation, conducted and 
regulated by some fixed rules or measures. For unless each ob- 
server is guided by the same previously ascertained fixed rules, 
weights and measures, no open question can ever be determined * 
or settled ; it will be an open question still. Hence, as in Euclid, 
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every proposition applied in the solution of a new and open prob- 
lem must itself have been previously demonstrated to be a true ' 
rule or measure, equally applicable by any and all investigators 
under similar conditions and circumstances, so it must be in this 
problem, and is now unanimously admitted, that in every case of 
chemical analysis and synthesis the sense of heat becomes apparent 
as a result ; also in every case of friction of two bodies in contact, 
heat appears ; also, that any body in motion, when it comes in 
contact with another body, heat is the result of the impact ; for it 
is iiow known and admitted that by these various modes^ of action 
of material substances and their inhering forcfts, heat is the result 
under all circumstances. It must be apparent that there is no 
means or mode of producing heat, but either by chemical analysis 
or synthesis, impact or friction of physical bodies and their inher- 
ing forces. 

The above four modes of generating heat, that is, by chem- 
ical analysis and synthesis, impact and friction are all the modes 
known to man by which heat can be generated. 

When we are covered with blankets in bed and seem to grow 
warmer after awhile, it is not because the blankets generate 
heat, but because they are non-conductors ; they prevent Ahe 
heat generated by us from escaping. The , burning of bodies* 
fermentation, vegetation of all seeds or germs, the growth and 
increase of all bodies, whether mineral, vegetable or animal 
where heat is generated, the cause of the heat is resolvable into 
one or more of the above named four modes of generating heat. 

Whatever may be said as to the sun being the source of all 
heat, the forces of the sun acting on this earth, its fauna and 
flora, act chemically, so does electricity, galvanism and magnet- 
ism, so that, in fact, heat, from whatever source it may come, is 
the result of chemical action, friction or impact.' 

Respiration is a cause of heat : oxygen and carbon uniting, 
forming carbonic acid gas, is a chemical process. If we know 
the amount of oxygen used we can tell the quantity of carbonic 
acid which will be formed ; or if we know the amount of car- 
bonic acid formed we can tell how much oxygen was used and 
the amount of heat generated. 

Young children form but little carbonic gas in respiration, 
therefore evolve but little heat ; hence, persons that are healthy 
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and of middle «^ge endure cold better than young children, 
because they consume more oxygen and form more carbonic 
gas and evolve more heat thereby. Hence, a room full of mid- 
dle-aged persons in a very cold country, the room being pro- 
perly ventilated, would resist death by freezing much longer 
than children, thotigh molecular action in the child one year 
old is more rapid than in the adult at thirty. No better proof 
than this is needed to show that they are kept alive by natural 
laws and forces and not by supernatural spirit-power. 

It used to be supposed that the oxidation of the carbon took 
place mainly in the lungs. It is not entirely so, but it has been 
demonstrated that tne blood is but little if any hotter in the Ifeft 
ventricle of the heart, than in the right, and animals of a lower 
will continue to form carbonic acid gas by respiration for hours 
when immersed' in that gas and deprived of oxygen. The 
oxygen that enters into the lungs at each inspiration does not 
immediately unite with the carbon in the lungs, but is carried 
on with the blood in the circulation, and slowly unites with the 
carbon* both of the blood and solid tissues, and acts upon the 
tissues by decarbonizing, and breaking down old tissues 
that their places may be supplied by new, nutritious matter, 
generating heat both by assimilation and absorption. The neV 
molecules assimilated at the capillary extremities of the arteries, 
making new tissue and the old effete molecules absorbed into 
the yenal circulation at the capillary ends of the veins, hence, 
respiration becomes a source of general and nearly equal heat 
in every part of the body. We, therefore, recognize three 
sources of nearly equal heat in respiration ; the decarbonizatioh 
of the blood in the circulation, assimilation and absorption. 
Every act of assimilation or absorption produces heat ; hence, 
the formation of every molecule, tissue and organ ; the removal 
of every molecule, tissue and organ generate heat. This heat 
produces molecular action, and this molecular action produces 
more heat. The heat or temperature of the infant at birth is 
the same as that of the mother, 98^ Fahrenheit, but in twenty- 
four hours after birth it rises to 101 or 102 — about three or four 
degrees. This for the child is normal for one or two years, 
but it is not as safe as 98^ in the adult. It is really the heat of 
fever, or is so considered in the adult, a low fever heat ; hence. 
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it cannot be increased more than four or five degrees, say to 
106^ or 107^ without destroying the life of the infant, on account 
of the slight adhesion of the new-formed molecules in the 
young organization, being constantly kept further asunder than 
those of the adult, and this is the cause of all young creatures 
having tender 'flesh; the adhesion of the new molecules are 
very slight. Hence, the range of fever heat above its normal 
standard is not over five or six degrees in the child when death 
results, by spasm, if the spinal cord becomes affected, which is 
often the case, or by mortification, if the organic nervous sys- 
tem loses its life, the tender molecules shake apart and die. 

But the range in the adult is a little higher, say from eight 
to ten, when death ensued by the molecules being shaken apart 
and dying. In a few not very well-authenticated cases 110^ or 
112^ have been reached in the adult ; hence, ten degrees in the 
adult and six degrees in the young infant above the normal of 
98^ in the adult and 102^ in the infant when both die. This is 
a matter of experience and accounts for the rapid mortality of. 
children when fever supervenes. 

As to universal molecular activity, Humboldt says that if we 
could imagine those vast movements of the stellar universe, 
which take place in long periods, to be compressed into a short 
sprace of time, and were we endowed with telescopic vision to 
behold them, we should then vividly realize that there is no- 
where such a thing as rest. The stars which we term fixed could 
be seen all in motion, constellations drawing together, clusters 
unfolding and condensing, nebulae breaking up and universes 
melting away : motion iii every part of the vault of heaven. 

Could we then be permitted to gaze into the living organisms 
upon earth, crystals, minerals, plants or animals we should 
behold a kindred spectacle, the constituent atoms in ceaseless 
movement, combining J and separating groups, dissolving and 
re-arranging, all circulating in orderly and determined paths, 
movements in every part of the vital organism, a ceaseless 
motion, or a changeless change. Thus the motions of the ever- 
lasting sun, shot in radiant forms across the universe, reappear 
in the movements of organic beings. The scheme in both is the 
* same ; the harmonies of earth, life in atomic and molecular 
action are corelated to the music of the spheres. 
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Having shown above that all the various results of respira- 
tion, of hydration, digestion, assimilation, abgorption, circula- 
tion and the entire habitude in the processes of life, which 
combined result in producing heat in the human system, give 
but 98^ of heat, Fahrenheit, in health. 

We ask, then, what is the cause of the rise and increase of 
heat which -produces that sensation we call fever ? Here we 
observe that, whatever it is, we must look for it among the 
natural results of matter and its forces, for we have proved 
above that all the phenomena in living man as well as in the 
mineral world, is the natural result of natural physical laws ; 
there is nothing supernatural, nothing supramundane about it. 
Children are begotten, grow up to man oi* womanhood, live, get 
sick and are cured or die, by and in accordance with the natural 
physical laws or of matter and its forces, and are at all times, 
from the inception of organization until death, governed and 
controlled by natural physical laws acting in and through 
matter. Having shown that every act and process which go to 
make up and constitute man a living unity in the normal state 
of health, produce only 98^ heat Fahrenheit. All these varied 
processes are eliminated and cannot make any parts of the ele- 
ments of fever or inflammation. 

Hence, there is only increased molecular action which can 
cause this increase of heat above the nof mal 98^ in the adult 
and 102^ in the child or iofant, which we call fever. 

This increased molecular action producing fever may be the 
indirect result of extraordinary organic' mdtion, walking or 
working in any manner, or excessive mental exercise, or it may 
be filling the stomach with foreign matter or too much food, 
overwhelming the digestive organs so that digestion cannot be 
performed, or it may be the result of violence, lacerating the 
continuity of some tissue of the body, or taking some toxic sub- 
stance into the system, such as arsenic. 

We aU know that the above mentioned causes, if continued a 
sufficient length of time to act on the living organism, produce 
increased molecular action, and this molecular action will, as a 
necessary consequence, produce excessive friction, excessive 
heat above the normal, and that heat we call fever. 

Though there is some doubt whether molecular motion is 
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always wave-motion, yet that the sense of seeing, hearing, feel- 
ing, tasting and smelling, is each one the result of wave-motidn 
of atoms and molecules which produce the above-named modes 
of sensation, is now generally admitted. 



BRONCHIAL CONSUMPTION. 
By Mason M. Miles, M. D. 

Maladies of a pulmonary character constitute the most num- 
erous and destructive. There is a vast army; many of the 
number among the choicest in the community are treading 
silently and with hardly a deviation to the grave from this 
cause alone. To ascertain how to arrest this destruction and 
avert its perils would be perhaps too much to expect, but it is 
well to do what we can in this direction. 

In our report of 1873 we presented our opinion in relaifcion to 
the causes and treatment of tubercular consumption. We will 
now speak of hronchial consumption. 

Persons affected with this form of disease are usually of an 
opposite habit to those with the tubercular type, *^ having the 
nervous force in health well subordinated to the vegetative, 
the assimilation good and the blood well supplied with red 
globules ; the absorbents and other vessels in the lungs work- 
ing in the midst of a large amount of caloric evolved by an 
energetic respiration." These persons easily take cold, which 
often results in an attack of pneumonia, or pleuritis. This lays 
the foundation for the ultimate destruction of the parenchyma 
of the lungs. The skin of this class of patients becomes 
diseased, as does also the mucous, membrane which lines the 
air-tube. " It is inflammation of this membrane* which consti- 
tutes bronchitis, and which lays the foundation for true bron- 
chial consumption." 

In these two forms of phthisis we find the constitutional 
difference strongly marked. The tubercular type is usually 
atteaded in its origin by an apparently good state of the diges- 
tive function in connection with bad assimilation ; while the 
•bronchial form generally has its foundation laid in connection 
with imperfect digestion, accompanied with seemingly health- 
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fnl assimilation. In the former case the food is digested, the 
pabulum perfectly prepared, but the secernent glands do not 
use it for renewing the tissues. 

In the latter case the digestion is imperfect, the pabulum 
poorly elaborated, but the re-constructive vessels, under the 
control of a well-developed system of organic nerves, use the 
aliment to a very good advantage. But before the fatal close 
of the malady, tubercular patients become affected, more or 
less, with imperfect digestion, and bronchial patients with 
defective assimilation. Therefore, at the fatal termination we 
have nearly the same class of symptoms. 

Bronchial consumption may be regarded as an ulterior form 
of chronic bronchitis. In the early stages of the malady the 
respiration is usually oppressed and becomes extremely labor- 
ious on the slightest exertion. As the disease advances the 
patierft is harrassed with a severe cough and a copious viscid 
or purulent expectoration, especially in the morning. 

There is great emaciation, colliquative perspiration and oc- 
casionally diarrhoea. The expectoration, which has been of a 
viscid, whitish, frothy sputum, finally assumes a different char- 
acter, being of a thicker consistence, opaque, and of a greenish 
or yellowish white color, sometimes attended with active hem- 
orrhage ; these forming frequently an aggregate of symptoms 
closely resembling those of phthisis pulmonalis. 

There is a form of the malady, however, which is character- 
ized by great mildness compared with the symptoms which we 
have described. It seems to be almost stationary during the 
Summer months. 

Causes. — The pathological conditions of the system in this 
malady are various. Anything which may irritate the respira- 
tory track may prove to be the cause of the lesion. The 
most common causes are taking cold from sudden changes in 
the atmosphere, wet feet, nasal catarrh, pharyngitis, laryn- 
gitis, tracheitis, and the inhalation of dust and noxious vapors, 
which irritate and inflame the mucous linihg of the air-tubes 
and the parenchyma of the lungs. It often succeeds an inflam- 
naation of the mucous membrane which lines the frontal sinuses 
and gradually descends the windpipe to the bronchial tubes. 

Physical Signs. -^" The sound upon percussion is frequently 
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quite good. When a bronchial tube is dilated we sometimes 
have dullness around the dilated part.^ The breathing murmur 
is always accompanied by a mucous, sonorous, or sibilant rattle, 
sometimes by a subcrepitant. When dilation of the tubes 
exists, the intensity and duration of the sound of inspiration is 
decreased, of the expiration increased. In this state of the 
bronchial tubes we also have cavernous breathing, broncho- 
phony, sometimes pectoriloquy and bronchial or cavernous 
cough." 

Trecdment. — ^This should be both local and constitutional. 
The difficult and rapid breathing which we often have in bron- 
chial consumption, as well as in phthisis, creates too much 
oxydation of the blood and points to phosphorus as a remedy. 
I use the hypophosphites of lime, soda, potassaand iron, in the 
form of a syrup, in connection with other alterative, tonic and 
restorative remedies. These act by promoting all the secre- 
tions and excretions and powerfully increase the action of all 
the absorbent vessels of the system. These remedies restore 
the tone of the stomach, separate the poison from the fluids 
and promote a healthy action throughout the system. 

I will not mention all of this class of remedies, as the profes- 
sion are familiar with most of them ; but will only refer to a few 
drugs which I have been us^ng for some time past I have 
been prescribing the fluid extract of Berberis AquifoUum ; the 
specific tinctures of Eriodyctione Glutinosum and Grindelia 
Bobusta. These act finely in many cases. 

The local treatment consists chiefly in the inhalation of appro- 
priate medicinal agents. We cannot reach the bronchial tubes 
directly, except by the inhalation of a medicated vapor ; but by 
inhalation we bring the remedy in as fuU contact with the 
diseased surfaces of the air-tubes as when we apply a topical 
agent to an inflammation on any part of the surface of the body. 
Medical inhalation is not simply a palliative in this malady, 
but as a rule it is curative. 

In connection with the general practice of medicine, I have 
have employed medical inhalation in the treatment of pulmo- 
nary maladies for some thirty-three years, perhaps longer than 
any other physician now living in America, yet I am not the 
author of this method of applying remedies. As for back >as the 
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days of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen and others, fumigations 
of various remedies were used in the treatment of diseases of 
the respiratory organs. A good degree of success attended the 
practice. 

There has been, however, a great improvement in this mode 
of applying remedies within the past thirty years. A few first- 
class physicians in Europe and America have given this method 
special study, and are employing it successfully. Some of them 
have invented excellent instruments for the inhalation of various 
medicinal agents. I have several instruments for the purpose of 
my own invention. 

Within the past few years there has appeared an " army of 
quacks," who have been making medical inhalation a hobby. 
These men have devised a variety of inhalers, most of which 
are perfectly worthless, and many of them absolutely injurious. 
Each of these men has a single preparation with which ho 
pretends to cure every one who may have any disease of the 
head, throat or lungs. What an absurd idea ! No wonder 
that medical inhalation has been brought into disrepute in 
some quarters by these mountebanks. The wonder is that a 
much larger number have not lost their lives by their nefarious 
practice. The object is to make money, and they care very 
little about the results, providing they accomplish that end. 

Notwithstanding these abuses, medical inhalation is invalua- 
ble in pulmonary diseases when employed in connection with 
other appropriate means. ^ 

When the vapors from suitable remedies are inhaled with 
the aid of a well-coiistructed instrument, they soothe and subdue 
the inflammation of the mucous membrane of the bronchial 
tubes and air-cells, allay irritation, aid expectoration and cause 
the parts to take on a healing process. In the various lesions 
connected with the parenchyma of the lung the result is the 
same. 

Physicians who have studied and practiced this method have 
been divided in their opinions in relation to warm and cold 
inhalations. The fact is, hoth are valuahle. In my experience, 
however, a very large majority of patients have liked warm in- 
halations better, and have improved ipuch more rapidly than 
with the cold. Among the remedies which I employ as in- 
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halants are the follows, viz.: Ghrindelia Eobusta, Eucalyptus 
Globulus, Ipecacuanha, Toluana, Oonium, lodinium, Ascle- 
pias, Veratrum Viride, Scilla, Lobelia, Sanguinaria, Pen- 
thorum Sedoides, Prunus Virginiana. 

These drugs I have prepared in the form of tinctures, and 
add from 3 j to | ij, to filtered water, at a temperature of about 
130®, I jss. The patient inhales from fifteen to thirty minutes, 
according to circumstances, three or four times daily. 

The principal cold inhalants which I use are composed of 
Tinctura lodinii. Ammonia Aqua, Acidum Carbolicum, Acidum 
Benzoicum, Oleum Amygdala, Naphtha, Tinctura Camphora and 
Tinctura Tolutana. The acids are to be dissolved in alcohol ; then 
add from gtts. v. to gtts. xx., to filtered water cold, | j. Inhale 
fifteen minutes, from three to six times daily. 

In bronchitis and bronchial consumption there has always been 
a great loss of vitality in the system which has diminished the 
temperature, inducing coldness of the surface and extremities; 
the consequence is an imperfect performance of the cutaneous 
functions, and the blood, with all its impurities, has become effused 
on the raucous membrane of the bronchia and its tubes, producing 
inflammation, and frequently congestion. 

The proximate cause of morbid or diseased action in the system 
is a deranged state of the exhalant vessels of the skin, or follicles 
immediately under it. Nothing can be more important than the 
unobstructed state of this organ. Bathing is of great importance 
to this end, and the most valuable agent of all to accomplish this 
result is the Whitlaw Medicated Yapor Bath. It arouses a 
healthy action in the entire system, determines the blood to the 
surface and expels from the circulating fluid the various impuri- 
ties with which it is loaded. The remedies employed in medicat- 
ing this bath impart strength to the skin and the whole muscular 
and nervous system, and at the same time produce a marked effect, 
locally, by inhalation. 

By the aid of appropriate constitutional treatment, medical 
inhalations and the "Whitlaw bath, this malady is curable. 

Change of Glvmate. — Many recommend a change of climate in 
all the madadies affecting the respiratory organs. I have but 
very little confidence in this expedient after the disease has taken 
dLfirm hold. It will prove useless unless the patient receives pro- 
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per medical treatment in connection with the change. There are 
portions of Texas, New Mexico, Calif omia, Colorado and Min- 
nesota which have advantages in climate over the Eastern and 
Middle States ; but a large portion of those affected with this 
class of complaints are not able to b^ar the expense of a journey 
and sojourn at so great a distance fn)m home. Then there are 
those who have become so much reduced in strength that the 
journey would be too fatiguing for them. 

All persons, after the malady has become J^milyfixed^ who can 
obtain appropriate medical treatment and have a comfortable 
home will be better to remain there. 

They should take exercise daily in the open air when the 
weather is pleasant, either in walking or riding, as the strength 
will permit. 

SCARLATINA. 
By L. H. Borden, M. D., Patebson, N. J. 

By the great majority of authors, from a very early period 
down to our own timefe, the more common outward and cogniza- 
ble symptoms, peculiar as they may be, of the affection known as 
scarlatina, have been considered in their ever-varying occurrence, 
degrees of development, or intensity and virulence, as constituting 
the. essential elements in the chain of morbid action, which, in 
the aggregate, forms the disease. In conformity with these views, 
with the symptoms thus arranged, they are adopted as the basis 
of arrangement into the several species or varieties under which 
the disease has now so long been contemplated. 

Nosologists arrange the several forms of scarlatina under three 
distinct heads : First, Scarlatina Simplex ; Second, Scarlatina An- 
ginosia; Third, Scarlatina Maligna. But it seems to me this 
description of classification is objectionable. It does not spring 
from a consideration of the pathological conditions of certain of 
the internal organs and functions which the disease, in common 
with the other eruptive as well as non-eruptive fevers, necessarily 
involves in some degree ; yet these should be exclusively regarded 
in any proper exposition of the subject. 

The time may come, and I think almost in the immediate 
future, when scarlatina will be received as the generic disease, the 
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full history of which will include the more aggravated symptoms 
lis they occur in scarlatina anginosia and in cynanche maligna, in 
the same manner as the history of variola comprehends the varie- 
ties of the distinct and confluent small-pox. In consonance with 
this position, scarlatina, in common with the other exanthemata, 
has been regarded as consisting of two great varieties, which have 
been respectively named the congestive and inflammatory. In 
reference to these two different methods of arrtingements the 
practical physician cannot well overlook, far less disregard, the 
merits that may pertain to either. 

I purpose in this paper to discuss only the general and distinc* 
tive symptoms of the disease and the pathological phenomena 
displayed. It is well known that in this, as in other forms of 
eruptive disease, no matter of what character, the attendant py- 
rexia varies both in intensity and duration in different cases. In 
a great majority the fever is characterized by a greater or less in- 
tensity of the leading symptoms, which in a great measure sub- 
sides on a full establishment of the cutaneous eruption. This is 
more especially the case when this happens to be copious and gen- 
eral, if permitted to run its usual course of increase aud decline, 
or with its alternate remissions and exacerbations. These may 
remain during the whole period, and frequently even for several 
days after the disappearance of the superfluous rash. 

In this class of cases the efflorescence usually is but very irre- 
gularly developed, and is of a darker hue than natural, and is 
liable often without any perceptible cause to sudden retrocession. 
But the predominant character of the fever may be regarded, to 
a great extent, inflammatory in the commencement, and up to 
the development of the outward phenomena, under whatever 
phase, intensity, or extent they may display themselves. In some 
few cases typhoid symptoms, in conjunction with those of an in- 
flammatory character, are found frequently accompanied by phe- 
nomena indicating congestion in some internal vital organ or 
structure. In such instances the cutaneous eruption is seldom 
fully developed, or partially so ; while the efflorescence in the 
throat assumes a purplish or livid hue, with more or less intu- 
mescence of the tonsils, and other parts concerned in the inflam- 
mation. Generally, as in all instances of a similar kind, the worst 
or the most obstinate cases occur in the earlier period or stage of 
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the disease ; and ehildi:en belonging to the poorer classes are, from 
the circumstances and condition of life, not only more susceptible 
to its assaults, but less able to ward ofiE an attack. 

Cutaneous Eruption. — This symptom is not always an accom- 
paniment in scarlatina. A large number of the cajses which have 
come within the scope of my observation, and many of which 
were the most obstinate, were those in which a little or slight 
eruption was perceptible. Where this symptom was absent the 
case has been extremely intractable and difficult. But there is 
one symptom which is always present and unmistakable in char- 
acter, and as alarming as it is prominent, and that is inflammation 
of thethrodt. The intensity of this topical phlegmasia, involv- 
ing, as it always does, not only the mucous lining of the pharynx, 
but that of the uvula, velum pendulum and tonsils, corresponds 
almost invariably with the intensity of the accompanying pyrexia. 
It will appear, when the fever is mild, a mere f ebricula, such as 
usually occurs in those cases that are unattended by the cutaneous 
rash, simply of a rose-color, more or less deep, without swelling 
or pain in the act of deglutition ; but when running higher, and 
accompanied by the epidermic efflorescence, assuming a purplish 
hue with intumescence generally of one or both tonsils, "When 
the type of the fever changes, which it frequently does, from the 
inflammatory to the typhoid character, when symptoms of both 
morbid connections display themselves together from the outset, 
affecting in various degrees the appearance, as well as develop- 
ment and progress of the cutaneous eruption when present, a 
corresponding aggravation and violence of the local inflammation 
never fails. 

A few months since I was requested to visit a lad of some six 
years of age. The principal symptoms were as follows: Face of 
a pale hue, countenance etpressionless, and the eyelids drooping 
languidly over the eye-balls, as if he was about to sink into sleep ; 
and it was with much difficulty that he could be aroused suffi- 
ciently to give an account of his feelings ; occasionally sighing. 
The skin was hot and dry, except that of the extremities, which 
were of the natural warmth. Th« pulse was 96, and strong; the 
respiration 26, and somewhat oppressed ; the tongue furred and 
presenting a mottled appearance from the injection of its papillae ; 
the bowels costive. This illness began, as is usual, with chilliness, 
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followed by extreme heat and feverishness ; but the tendency to 
somnolence and the general prostration of the bodily powers 
commenced only the preceding evening. A fourth of a teagpoon- 
ful of the tincture of Lobelia was directed to be given every two 
hours, cool bandages to the head and throat, copious light draughts 
of cold water to allay thirst, and at evening a bath of tepid water, 
with a moderate dose of a gentle cathartic. 

The next day there was inclination to somnolency, but the skin 
was more hot, with a slight indication of eruption on the chest, 
more thirst, and bowels acting from the medicine. The following 
day every indication of rash had disappeared ; the patient more 
comatose, breathing oppressed, with a slight cough. Another 
bath was ordered, with tar soap added as a detergent, and the dose 
of Lobelia increased from a fourth to three-eighths of a teaspoon- 
ful, with the cool applications to the head and throat continued. 
The next day the chest sounded natural on percussion, but in the 
right side in front mucous rales were discoverable ; the counte- 
nance was still pale and expressionless, but the discharges from 
the bowels had now changed to a dark brown .matter, and very 
offensive. The tongue continued coated but moist ; the skin also 
had become moist, but the extremities were cool. During the 
next two days the soreness in the throat subsided, the cough 
ceased, and all the alarming symptoms disappeared under the 
simple treatment mentioned. I now directed the occasional use of 
Lobelia in broken doses, together with the following prescription : 

Carbonate of Ammonia * grs. x. 

Camphor Mixture 3 iv. 

Cinnamon Water. | iij. 

Sig. : A teaspoonful every four houK. 

There was added a light, generous diet. 

The recovery was somewhat protracted from various causes, but 
the little patient finally regained his health. 

This, it seems to me, is an instance in which congestion was to a 
certain extent evident, while almost all the symptoms of eruption 
were absent : first in the head, next in the lining membranes of 
the lungs, and the tendency to drowsiness and disinclination to 
answer questions. The evident oppression in the chest, the cough, 
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and mucous rales discoverable in the right lung on auscultation, 
were all significant. On the other hand the inflamni,atory form, 
either alone or complicated with more or fewer of the symptoms 
of congestion, were equally suggestive. But a further considera- 
tion of this topic must be reserved for another paper and for 
another occasion. 



PREVALENT DISEASES OF NEBRASKA. 
By William S. Latta, M. D. 

If there is any disease in this State that may be called '^ pre- 
valent " it is typhoid fever. In the Fall of the year we have a 
form of typhoid of " typho-malarial " fever which partakes of the 
nature of intermittents of more malarious regions, yet the inter- 
missions are but slight, and the fever continuous and protracted 
for several weeks under the best treatment. In this respect 
and in the peculiar condition of the bowels, inflammation and 
sloughing of Peyer's glands, occasionally diarrhoea, high state of 
temperature, hectic flush on the cheek, and in some, symptoms 
of inflammation of the lungs, it resembles typhoid. 

If the disease comes on in the winter, which it sometimes 
does, the lungs are more eflected, and when much inflamed and 
congested it is generally called " typhoid pneumonia," which 
appellation seems quite appropriate. 

This disease is generally treated successfully by mild chola- 
gogue cathartics at first, followed by tonics, cinchona and iron 
(tine, ferri chlor.) and Dover's or diaphoretic powders with 
gelsemium and veratrum when indicated. 

Very little food or stimulants are required, especially in the 
first stages. In convalescence the extract of malt and other 
easily digested food may be given carefully. 

The symptoms, which are varied, will indicate any other 
treatment necessary. 

We generally have a visitation every winter of measles, 
scarlet fever, and sometimes whooping-cough and diphtheria ; 
the latter disease is the most formidable of all others ; indeed, 
at times, is very malignant. There are many theories as to its 
cause, most of which are unsatisfactory. It may appear in the 
filthy "slums'* and alleys of the city or it may visit the best 
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families in high, dry localities in the country, where the imputa- 
tion of filthiness would be regarded as the greatest insult. But 
in all cases w^ich I have witnessed there is a depraved state of 
the system — a septic condition connected with a so-called *' bif- 
ious state" which, in most cases, if taken in time, may be 
removed by cholagogues, tonic and antiseptics, podophyllin, 
cinchona, tincture of perchloride of iron and chlorate of potassa, 
fluid extract of Eucalyptus globulus and Baptisia tinctoria, with 
gargles and external applications to the throat, of carbolic acid, 
or vinegar and salt. I use chlorate of potassa for the chlorine 
but have little faith in any alkali for diphtheria. Some malig- 
nant cases seem to baffle all treatment. 

Intermittents occasionally appear but are readily cured by 
cathartics and tonics with Dover's powders, and where there is 
threatened congestion of the brain, veratrum and gelsemium, 
which gives present relief. Iron should be combined with the 
other tonics. Quinine and other extracts of cinchona can be 
given even during the fever when gelsemium is freely added. 
A good formula to be given after the operation of the cathartic 
is the following : 

Quiniae Sulph grs. xxv. 

Acidi Sulph Ar.^ % 3 j. 

Ferris Chlor. Tr ', 3 iij. 

. Gelsemi Tr. 3 iij. 

Menth. Piper Ess 3 j. 

Syr. Simpl | iij. , 

IIP 

Sig. : Take a teaspoonful every two hours. This arrests the 
night sweats and meets every indication. 

This preparation should be given one day at the end of each 
week for three weeks, counting the time from the day of the 
last chill. Give it six times a day and always precede this 
day's administration of the drops by a cholagogue cathartic the 
night before. This course will remove the worst case of ague 
almost invariably. 

Our State has a porous soil and is free from swamps or 
marshy ground; hence intermittents do not prevail. What 
malaria we have seems to come from the decay of vegetable 
matter in rainy seasons, when the grass grows very luxuriantly 
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and the lower blades die and undergo decomposition during the 
warm season.^ And if such a season is followed by a mild win- 
ter and the decomposition not arrested, we have our " winter 
fevers " or " typhoid pneumonia," which are always attended 
with a bilious condition. 

Phthisis seldom if ever originates in this State, and persons 
who come from the East and who have contracted the disease 
before coming, seem to recover and often without much treiat- 
ment, excepting hygienic. 

Asthmatic patients are greatly benefited by the rarity and 
dryness of the atmosphere. * I have known a few cases cured by 
lobelia alone, but lately have seen the most marked benefits 
resulting from the use of Grindelia Eobusta and Terba Santa 
combined, equal parts of the fluid extracts, and give of the 
mixture a teaspoonful three times a day, and an additional dose, 
if necessary, on going to bed. 

This State is cut out of a vast plain running from the base of 
the Eocky Mountains to the Missouri Eiver, with a gradual or 
even descent of about six feet to the mile for a distance of about 
six hundred miles, and the face of the country is comparatively 
level for nearly a thousand miles to th« east of it. There 
being but little timber, and the winds meeting with but little 
resistance, pass over the country at about the same altitude^ 
and the consequence is that in the Autumn and Winter we have 
but little rain or snow. And were it not for the counter-cur- 
rents common in the Spring of the year, and beginning in Sum- 
mer, agriculture would be impossible. However, these Spring 
rains are abundant, lasting until near harvest time, when they 
subside, and the sandy, alluvial or porous soil absorbs all the 
surface-water ; and stagnant water on the surface of the earth is 
a thing almost unknown during the season of the year which, in 
most Western States, malaria is generated. 

In Western States generally, as the soil is brought under cul- 
tivation, malarious affections diminish in proportion to the 
amount of land cultivated ; and although the rain-fall in our 
State is becoming more abundant in late years (perhaps from 
the planting of so many groves), we do not anticipate any 
increase of malarious affections, because of the porous soil and 
the great increase of the lands cultivated. 
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Neuralgic, rheumatic and paralytic affections are perhaps 
more frequent here than in the East in proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants, which is a little surprising when we consider 
our dry, light atmosphere. The altitude seems to favor it, as 
they are more prevalent in the mountains west of us than here. 

Thus I have briefly mentioned the diseases which most fre- 
quently occur in our State, but the. title under which these 
remarks are made is really a misnomer, as none of the diseases 
mentioned or any other may be properly called " prevalent '* in 
Nebraska. 



PREVALENT DISEASES OF CALIFORNIA. 
By Samuel Clark, M. D., Lawrence, III. 

The elevation of some districts of California, and the near 
proximity of the ocean to others, exercise a powerful influence 
in the way of determining the character of diseases infecting those 
regions. Whatever we may read or hear concerning the climate 
and salubrity or unhealthfulness of the State should be weighed 
carefully by this consideration. I will endeavor to show the 
distinction as it has come under my observation. 

L The valleys are alluvial, and abound with volcanic depos- 
' its formed by the washings from the mountains on either side. 
This makes a foundation of very rich and deep earth. The 
annual rains which soak into this rich accumulation of sedi- 
ments, and the subterranean current of water flowing from the 
mountains, keep the earth continually wet. Thus we have 
malarias and malignant diseases of the type caused by noxious 
gase^ proceeding from the decomposing matter. We also have 
bilious and malarial fevers, and the worse forms of disorders of 
the liver. The great variation in the temperature during the 
day in Summer — the thermometor standing at from 80^ Fahren- 
heit to 100^ falling at night to 30*^ Fahrenheit or 40®, so that 
overcoats and blankets are in request — causes the worst and last- 
ing form of rheumatism and neuralgia, and the easy taking of 
colds which result in inflammation of the lungs, and many times 
their decay, by its chronic form. A cold which would wear off 
in the course of two weeks without medication in the State of 
Illinois or the Eastern States, would take as many months in 
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the valleys of California. Diseases of every kind require more 
active and sustaining treatment here th$.n east of the Rocky 
Mountains. I was surprised to find so many paralytic cases 
caused, no doubt, by the same source as the rheumatisms. 

Diseases of children, "such as scarlet fever and diphtheria," 
are of the most malignant type. I also noticed in most forms of 
disease that they were periodic in all the valleys, and even on 
the sea coast, where they scout the idea of intermittent The 
people do not shake with ague, as they do in the interior vaL 
leys, but they have the manifest impress of malaria in their 
systems, which shows itself by the well-known periodical return 
or exacerbation. So we may say the prevailing diseases of the 
valleys are bilious and ihalarial fevers, with diseases of the 
liver, rheumatism, and including paralysis. 

11. The mountainous region constitutes the largest area of 
California, and the most healthy. This has led to a great 
deception as to the healthfulness of the country. "We have a 
rarefied atmosphere, and of course no malaria, except it may be in 
some places where stagnant water abound^ in ponds or in the 
substratum of the soil. There are also many places so situated 
from bad drainage. But here I found <lisease of 'the liver and 
rheumatism, arising, no doubt, from the uneven climate of Sum- 
mer and Winter, and more especially to the uneven atmosphere 
of day and night. Such hot days and cold nights must be sure to 
affect the system and produce such complaints. The variation is 
too great, occurring every twenty-four hours continually. This, 
with the high altitude, affect the nervous syst^em unfavorably and 
bring on disorder of the heart. The lungs ai;e also unfavorably 
affected by the taking of cold from exposure by night. Inflam- 
mation of the lungs occurs easily, and many are the deaths. 
Those taking colds or suffering from continued exposure con- 
tract what they term the " mountain fever," of the continued 
type. This disorder causes the death of many patients, espe- 
cially under the treatment of the olden times. Few die, how- 
ever, who are treated on our principle of vires vitcdes sustinere. 
This is the healthy part of California. The diseases prevalent 
here are rheumatism, neuralgia, paralysis, inflammation of the 
lungs and mountain or continued fevers. 

m. Ilk taking into account the general salubrity of California 
or the diseases predominant there, we must not overlook the 
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number of invalids sent there to regain their lost health/ Our 
brethren of the profession, to get rid many times of helpless 
eases, persuade their patients to travel, and go to California as 
their last and only chance. Instead, it is their 'way to the 
grave. The climate is delightful, indeed, and pleasant; but the 
changes are too great. There are only two seasons there, the 
rainy and the dry. There are no thunder or lightning, and so 
nothing to purify the atmosphere ; not even frost in many places. 
The populous cities are thus located as the population fear the 
frost, the greatest of purifiers. The high altitudes are not so 
healthy as many suppose. As a permanent location for health 
for the invalid it is not good to remain in for a longer time than 
six months, or at farthest one year. » 

I also learned that there is no diflference in favor of the health 
or robustness of the old inhabitants or early Spanish settlers, 
and our American settlers. Among the old population were 
more of those complaints that I have here enumerated than 
amongst our own people. So they are even more debilitated 
and less able to stand an attack of sickness than even those 
unsound emigrants who throng the shores of the Pacific Ocean 
yearly. I have thought that in time California may be a better 
country for freedom from disease than it now is, taking into 
consideration the many who go there for their health. But if 
we take the old inhabitants for our exemplars it says **no." 
Among them all is degeneracy and feebleness compared to our 
Northern, Eastern and Western States of the Union. I am 
almost tempted to say that the feeble state of the old inhab- 
itants, the Digger Indians, has not entirely come by chance, but 
by the effect of years and the influence of the climate. The 
next oldest present a little of that type, and those last of all 
after twenty years of residence are not so over fond of work 
as to be industrious. 

So after summing up after the experience of five years of 
active practice and observation in California, I will conclude 
this essay by stating the prevailing diseases of California as a 
whole to be bilious and malarial fevers, livet and lung dis- 
eases, acute and chronic rheumatism and paralysis, and con- 
tinued fevers. The bilious fevers, in parts almost amounting 
to yellow fever^ and in those locations all other diseases are 
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liable to take on a malignant type, and baffle the skill of the 
most eminent of our profession, unless active treatment and a 
Bustaining diet are given in the commencement, the sustenance 
to be given throughout the whole course. 



PUERPERAL. CONVULSIONS: 
By Mary 0. Nivison, M.D., Scranton, Pa. 

The eclampsia or spasms peculiar to pregnancy will be gener- 
ally observed to appear at the period of parturition, either in the 
first stage or near the time of delivery, or else after the event, 
before the full contraction of the uterus will have taken place. 
The convulsions will occur in the primapara or at any subsequent 
confinement. Both mother and child will perish, when in all 
previous labors both had done well. An elaborate discussion of 
this subject is here out of place ; a terse and concise expression 
of ideas will be more proper. The text-books overflow with 
theories, which ought to satisfy those who are eager for such in- 
formation. 

If puerperal convulsions were of frequent occurrence, maternity 
would be always an occasion for terrible anxiety and foreboding 
to the mother and accoucheur. But fortunately, while none may 
be assured of exemption from the peril, the hope of escaping it 
is amply warranted. Statistics preserved by several of the most 
eminent and experienced practitioners show that the occurrence 
of eclampsia is not frequent, and that the loss of life from this 
source not very great. For example, Churchill enumerates 214,- 
663 cases, in only 347 of which convulsions occurred — one in 618. 
The death-rate of the mothers in eclampsia is about one in nine. 
The mortality of children, however, is much greater. Many die 
in utero, during the convulsions, and are delivered naturally or by 
mechanical appliances. Many also are destroyed by the various 
means employed/to preserve the life of the mother, such as pre- 
mature delivery by the aid of drugs, version, or the use of the 
forceps. 

The statistics of other practitioners and observers of great re- 
putation do not differ materially. Although ddath does not 
always ensue, there are not unfrequently other serious results, 
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such as loss of memory, mental imbecility and mania, sometimes 
raving and sometimes in the form of melancholia. These condi- 
tions generally continue but for a brief time ; but the latter may 
remain for years. We have known of instances in which the en- 
deavor to induce the patient to recognize the infant, whether liv- 
ing or dead, as her own, was utterly in vain. It is, indeed, 
rem.arkable that the strongest passion of woman, that of love for 
her offspring, should become so obliterated, when, in a sane con- 
dition, she would imperil her life, and ever throw it away, to 
avert danger or harm from her child. 

WHEN DO PUEEPEBAL CONVULSIONS OCCUR? 

Close observers have assured us, '^ at any time after concep- 
tion.'' Others say, again : " Not until quickening ; that previous 
to this time they are only of an epileptic or epileptiform nature.^' 
Others, again, are of opinion that they will not be observed till 
labor has begun. Personal experience must be chiefly relied 
upon to instruct us. Elegantly-worded theories and conjectures 
tend to mystify us and leave us in utter darkness. 

But a single case of eclampsia has ever come under my personal 
care and notice. This was in 1874. The patient was a woman of 
forty-five; of nervo-bilious temperament, short and stout. She 
was the mother of eleven children, all of whom are now living. 
I called at eleven o'clock at night, and found labor already begun. 
She was doing well ; the position of the infant and presentation 
appeared normal. The os tinccB was somewhat dilated, but there 
was much anteversion. On making enquiry, I was told that the 
previous labors had been protracted and severe, but that the pa- 
tient had not been subject to convulsions. This " confinement " 
had been the cause of much dread and anxiety to her, and also to 
the physician who had attended her on similar occasions, when 
she lived in another State. 

liepeated examinations, j[}er vagma/rriy showed the preparatory 
work of dilatation going on. But not until, one o'clock p. m. did 
the indications of the second stage appear; and even then not 
vigorously. The patient complained of headache, but it was not 
serious. Chloroform had been inhaled by her occasionally, on 
purpose, as she explained, "to stop the pain." I was of opinion 
at the time, and I am certain now, that this occasioned mischief^ 
rather than any benefit at that period of labor. 
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At four o'clock p. m. opostliotonic spasms supervened. Blood 
and foam exuded from the patient's mouth ; her eyes rolled in 
their sockets, and the tongue protruded. Her contortions were 
fearful to witness. All this continued for an hour, briefly diversi- 
fied with intervals of quiet and deep respiration. Consciousness 
finally returned. Vigorous expulsive efforts now began, and at 
six o'clock she was delivered, while in a kneeling position at the 
bedside, of a healthy and well-formed female child. It is still 
living. 

The removal of the placenta was successfully accomplished.. 
The patient was bandaged and laid comfortably on the bed. I 
gave the necessary directions in regard to the mother and child, 
and left at eight o'clock; feeling vividly that my patient had just 
escaped from the very abyss of death, and I, in my turn, f r6m an 
analogous mortal peril of public censure, which is so certain to be 
inflicted beyond measure or justice upon " women doctors " in a 
city where twenty-flve " men doctors " live. 

Yisiting the patient as usual that and the two days following, I 
ascertained on enquiry that all appeared to be going on properly. 
The excreta of the bowels and kidneys seemed to be normal. I 
considered the prospect of recovery to be good, and there was no 
occasion for further intermeddling. But on leaving I directed 
that I should be summoned at once if any untoward symptoms 
were manifested. Nevertheless I had no apprehensions. 

BENEWED CONVULSIONS. 

Early on the morning of the fifth day the husband called upon 
me in a great hurry and fright. " My wife acts very strangely," 
he said, " please come and see her at once." I repaired to the 
house, and found her again in convulsions. The symptoms were 
like those exhibited before, except that there were longer periods 
between the spasms. The convulsions and intervals of relaxation 
alternated regularly till two o'clock in the afternoon. About three 
she began to look around as though in wonder, and at four her 
reason appeared to have returned. There was.no recurrence. 
About four weeks later she had recovered, and became able to 
attend to her household duties as before. 

What produced this condition ? The peitod of this labor was 
not so protracted as to constitute dystocia, or to be considered as 
difficult or unnatural. It did not exceed twenty hours, whereas 
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thirty-six to forty hours are not unfrequent, when there are no 
. convulsions. Prior to delivery the patient complained only of a 
slight headache, and then ohly upon my occasional enquiries. 

While I was in college in the city of New York, a French phy- 
sician, having large practice in midwifery, was so kind as to permit 
me, under his supervision, to make the first examination which I 
ever made in a case of parturition. A lady, a friend both of mine 
and of the woman in labor, had requested me to accompany her 
on this occasion, and render whatever assistance I could. The 
physician gave me these directions : " Watch the head-symptoms. 
If urine is voided in sufficient quantity there will be no danger of 
spasms. If necessary, therefore, administer medicine to induce 
this secretion, and make sure that it is voided — even use the 
catheter." 

In the case of my patient the micturition was somewhat sup- 
pressed ; not completely, however, but the quantity of urine was 
small. I did not test it, and hence am not able to state whether it 
was albuminous. It was my belief at the time, and it is so still, 
that the great pressure of the fetus upon the anteverted os uteris 
and also upon the sacral nerves, produced reflex action — a matter 
easier understood than explained — and was the immediate cause 
of the eclampsia in this case. It was only by continued endeavors 
that I succeeded in bringing down the anteverted os and in lifting 
the anterior uterine wall above the symphysis pubis. This 
afforded an opportunity for the exit of the head of the infant 
from the uterine cavity. At this stage I gave ergot, 3 as. and 
in fifteen minutes the labor was over. 

What occasioned the post-partum convulsions ? The patient 
had passed four days in comparative comfort, with apparent 
improvement. She complained of slight fever and headache. 
There was no symptom to excite alarm. Only lactation or 
" milk fever " was apparent. The eclampsia could not be the 
effect of albuminaria, else why did reason return so clearly and 
fully after so severe an attack ? It was evidently the result of 
a cerebral congestion. I employed the following remedies in 
this attack, namely : Tincture of Gelsemium in three-drop doses 
every twenty minutel ; also the following formula : 

^ Chloroformi 3 j. 

I^vendulae, tinct comp .'• 3 vij. 

Aquae '■ | v. W 
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Sig. : One teaspoonful every half hour. This treatment to 
be continued after reason had returned, for two days, but at 
prolonged intervals. 

The patient required no further attendance. 



UTERINE DISORDER AND ITS CAUSE. 

BY A. B. WOODWARD, M. D., TXJNKHANNOOK, PA. • 

During the last few years I have observed a peculiar form of 
uterine displacement, which probably was not common in for- 
mer years. It seems to be becoming more frequent, and the 
married and unmarried to be afflicted with like frequency and 
severity. « * 

It begins with a " bagging " of the inferior posterior portion of 
the walls, etc., of the uterus — a prolapse passing into a hyper- 
trophied state and finally in retroversion, partial or complete. 
In many cases the ovaries are involved. Sometimes permanent 
disease of the womb is the result. 

I have attributed the whole difficulty to the pernicious use of 
corsets, or rather to the heavy weight of skirts depending upon 
it, and making undue pressure'upon the anterior superior region 
of the abdomen. There is little hope of success till the use of 
the corset is abandoned, and the skirts suspended from the 
slioulders instead. After this the principal treatment consists 
in replacing the uterus from time to time, fixing it in position 
by cotton tampons ; and by the patient taking an* attitude on 
the knees and elbows and maintaining it for a while, till the 
uterus and hard ligaments shall begin to resume and continue 
in normal condition. In many cases, unfortunately, the uterus 
becomes fixed in the pelvis from the effect of adhesive inflam- 
mation. 

Displacements of this character are liable to be overlooked 
by* the medical attendani True, the pain in the back, and ac- 
companying constipation are similar to the symptoms of retro- 
version ; but their advance is so tardy and gradual as to excite 
little attention, till the general health exhibits the result This 
is especially so among the unmarried. 

Desirous to know the observations and experience of others 
in regard to this matter, I have stated what I have noted in my 
own practice. I would be glad to say more, and to know thQ 
opinion of my professional brethren. 
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SCROFULA AND ITS KINDRED MALADIES. 
By C. D. Thompson, M. D., Oil City, Pa. 

In reviewing what has been published and which has come 
under my observation in reference to the subject of Scrofula, I 
find the most distinguishing feature to be the' absence of any 
information which would have a tendency to enlight-en us. 
Scrofula has been defined thus : *' A constitutional disease, 
generally hereditary, which a£Eects the lymphatic glands, often- 
est those of the neck ; but no organ is exempt from its influ- 
ence, and it frequently develops in pulmonary consumption ; 
King's-evil ; struma." King's-evil, because of a "superstition 
which once prevailed among the people of Europe in earlier 
times that a touch from the hand of royalty would effect a 
cure. History informs us that at certain times those afflicted 
were required to assemble and receive what was termed the 
"royal touch." Kings now generally have the complaint 
themselves. The present method, however, is to treat disease 
practically, as we meet it. How are we to ascertain beyond 
doubt the existence of a strumous . condition ? It certainly 
would be unwise and unsafe for the physician to rely upon 
answers made by the patients as to whether their ancestors 
were or were not affected by Scrofula. Many, for instance, chil- 
dren, the ignorant or weak-minded, would be incapacitated to 
furnish information. The simple fact that the lymphatic glands 
of the neck seem affected does not always indicate scrofula ; 
a swollen or affected neck may be produced from many other 
causes. 

That Scrofula is hereditary, or that it can be transmitted 
from parent to child, has not been questioned, but when it does 
so exist, I am of the opinion that it is invariably traceable to a. 
syphilitic affection in some of the progenitors. Hereditarj' 
Scrofula can be observed in the earliest infancy and children 
generally by the presence of an inflammation of the sclerotic 
coating of the eye, congested conjuctiva and tinea capitis, all 
caused by tha syphilitic taint in the blood of the parent. 
It makes its appearance in various forms at all ages ; some- 
times not fully developing itself until after the decline of life. 
It may also be indiipiB(J by the action of heat and moisture, oc- 
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cupjing impure andiU-yentilated apartments, and partaking of 
animal food of an oily nature, vrhich causes excessive heat in 
tiie blood, produces pietrisbisites or an iibnormal growth of some 
of the glands^ or fixes itself on the mucous tissues and air-cells 
of the lungs. In &ct» scrofula is a decay or death of the part 
attacked. 

The assistance of the microscope is imperatively necessary 
in order to discriminate whether the scrofula be hereditary or 
induced. I unhesitatingly recommend this mode to enable the 
practitioner to treat successfully this formidable disease. The 
latter form of scrofula succumbs readily to the administration 
of remedies, 1>ut inherited scrofula, or the disease I have 
ahready claimed to be the outgrowth of syphilis, cannot be erad- 
icated. 

f CASE OF INDUCED SCROFULA. 

The patient was a married woman aged about thirty-four years. 
I had been informed that she had been attended by no -less 
than nine physicians, all of the Old School, and been under 
their care over three years. One of these physicians was re- 
garded as among the most distinguished. He had this lady 
under his care until he discharged her as incurable. I fonnd 
her suffering with scrofulous catarrh, indurated glands, and 
necrosis of the vomer. The roof of her mouth was a dark pur- 
ple color, indicating a process of decay ; pulse one hundred, 
very feeble and intermittent, extremities cold, breathing ex- 
tremely difficult. The discharge from the roof of the mouth 
was dark green and yellow, and so offensive that it was almost 
impossible to remain for any length of time at the bedside. 
She seemed to have been thoroughly mercurialized, having ab- 
sorbed the drug through the glandidar system by the applica- 
tion of mercurial ointment. 

Tincture of Chloride of Iron, Quinia, Tincture of Cinchona 
and brandy had been freely given her for months. 

My prognosis was very unfavorable. My first undertaking 
was the removal of portions of detached bone from the roof of 
the mouth and from the anterior nares, leaving a cavity of over 
one-half inch in diameter through to the nostril. I then pre- 
scribed the following wash to be injected every two hourSt 
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Hamamelis, fl. ext | ij. 

Hydrastis Canadensis^ fl. exL | i, 

• Zinci sulphatis 

Morphiae sulph. , aa ^, v. 

Aquae iRosse \ v. 

To eliminate the scrofalous poison from the system, I pre- 
scribed Iodide of Potassium, ^ i ; div. chart, viii One every 
morning after breakfast in one-third glass of water; also a 
warm alkaline bath every morning, after which tinottire of 
Aconite, gtts. y. in four ounces of water ; teaspooafol every 
hour. Belladonna, gtts. ▼. in four otmces of water ; dose : a 
teaspoonfol every hour alternately with the Aconite. Dose 
less frequent, to be regulated according to the amount of per- 
spiration induced. For constipation I used the following pre* 
scription : 

Rhei. Arom. syr. | iv. 

Nncis vom., tinct ...... .gtts. x. 

HP 

Sig. : Tablespoonful every evening. ^ 

This treatment was continued uninterruptedly for twelve 
days ; I then observed an improvement in the condition of 
the patient The Aconite and Belladonna were discontinued, 
and I prescribed lodo-Bromide of Calcium comp. ; teaspoon- 
ful three times daily. No deviation was made in treatment 
until the thirtieth day. The Zinc in the injection was then no 
longer required, nor any other than the Extract of Hamamelis 
and Aqua Bosa. Tincture of Myrrh was' used alternately, 
which hardened and healed. Iodide of Potassium was contin- 
ued for six months, then reduced to one-half the dose for six 
months longer. The purulent discharge ceased, and a perfectly 
healthy condition presented itsell The appetite was now 
good and strength returned rapidly. A dentist fitted a plate 
over the cavity, which answered the purpose admirably. The 
lady is now in excellent health. I pronounced the cure com- 
plete within one year after first treatment I am convinced 
that Iodide of Potassium is the specific for this form of scrof- 
ula in conjunction with hot baths and other treatment as here 
indicated. 
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Persons afflicted with Scrofala are more apt to be atts^cked 
with Erysipelas ; and this complaint, when successfully treated, 
has been beneficial to the patient in consequence of the elimi- 
nation of the poisonous virus from the system. Most physi- 
cians, when treating such diseases Ofi Syphilis, Gonorrhea, 
Gleet and attendant diseases, as eruptions upon the surface of 
the body, h^e discovered the importance of ascertaining whether 
any strumous condition had existed prior to the one in hand ; 
to destroy and heal a chancre under such circumstances can only 
be accomplished by resorting to constitutional remedies; local 
treatment at best is temporary only, and never permanent. 

Recently I called the attention of the parents to one of their 
children, a boy of twelve years, who was in their opmion healthy. 
The symptoms were a slight difficulty in hearing, a pale, dry skin, 
a thin growth of hair, and upon inquiry I learned tiiat occa*ion- 
ally he had a headache. I prescribed as follows : 

Potassi lodidi '. .- 

Phytolacca fl. ext 

Berberis Aquafolii ....... 

Arctii lapp. fl. ext , aa . , . , • 5 ss. 

Rumicis Crispi fl. ext • J ^' 

Stillingiae syr • f nj- 

W 

Sig. : Two-thirds teaspoonfiil three times daily ; and a warm 
bath three times a week. 
I discontinued this treatment in abo.ut sixty days. The hearing 
of the child was completely restored ; the headache had disap- 
peared, and his skin was. moist, with a natural color, A few 
weeks afterwards diphtheria was prevalent in the neighborhood, 
many cases proving fatal ; this boy was attacked and was confined 
to his room only three days, the diphtheritic membrane sloughing 
oflf readily under the influence of a^ mild gargle. I attribute this 
mild case altogether on account of his previous treatment. 

MEDICAL BEaREES. 
By Edwin Tottnkin, M. D. 
What should our medical collies require from candidates be- 
f 01^ conferring the degree of M. D. ? 

Just at this time the medical profession in this country is mtKih 
interested upon this question. AH American medical institutionsi 
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of whatever school or party, are now undergoing the closest sera- 
tiny in their standards or ideas of proficiency. The demands of 
the age are for a higher grade of qualification and a uniform curri- 
culum. It is a notable fact that doctors are upon the increase by 
virtue of the rickety machinery employed in their manufacture, 
producing quantity without corrresponding quality. The yearn- 
ings and longings for a more. scientific and thorough course of 
study may emanate in part from some constitutional^rumblers, 
but from whatever source it may have sprung it cannot but be re- 
garded as a favorable omen for a not far-distant period when the 
medical profession shall have a higher sphere and a more uniform 
basis. I think that it can be asserted with truth and successfully 
maintained that, notwithstanding the loose and chaotic manner of 
the American colleges in making doctors, we can still boast of our 
success over the Europe^ physicians, especially those who come 
to this country ; yet I would not plead this as an extenuation of 
the sins of the trustees and Faculties of our medical colleges in 
conferring degre^ upon those whom the world finds totally un- 
fitted for the practice of medicine and surgery. At a meetiag of 
the, American Medical CoUege Association, convened in BaffiJo, 
N. T., June, 1878, Prof. S. D. Gross presented the following pre- 
amble and resolutions : 

WhereaSj It is eminently desirable that the medical schools of 
this country should adopt a uniform system of instruction, of a 
grade fully in accord with the requirements of the age in other 
branches of study and with the practice of the medical institutions 
of Europe ; and 

WhereaSy All the efforts to bring about such a change on the 
part of the American* Medical Association, of the Association of 
Medical Teachers assembled at Cincinnati in 1867, and at Wash- 
ington in 1869, and of different State medical societies, have sig- 
nally failed ; and 

WhereaSy The present seems to be peculiarly favorable for 
taking strong ground upon the subject, inasmuch as it is now at- 
tracting general attention throughout the United States ; therefore 
Hesalved, That this association respectfully and earnestly re- 
quest that the regularly organized and accredited medical schools 
of the United States hold, at their earliest convenience, a meeting 
for the purpose of adopting some definite and final action upon a 
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subject of such vital importance to the dignity, character, and use- 
fulness of the profession and the welfare of the American people. 

Reaol/vedj That in order to impart proper efficiency to this plan, 
each and every college be requested to send two delegates, con- 
sisting of one member of each Board of Trustees, and of one 
member of each Faculty, with full power to act for their respective 
institutions. 

The city of Atlanta, Georgia, was the place fixed, and May the 
2d, 1879, was the time set for the discussion and deliberation of 
the subject embodied in these resolutions, but we might say that 
this meeting wad almost a total failure, so far as these resolutions 
are concerned. 

WHO COULD ATTEND. 

Notwithstanding it would seem from the reading of the pre- 
amble and resolutions that it was the design of Prof. Gross to 
have a meeting composed of delegates from "each and every '* 
medical college, we found out, through a correspondence from the 
Secretary of the American Medical College Association, quite dif- 
ferently, as he politely informed us that none but the so-called 
"regulars'* would be admitted. 

Many of the schools so distinguished did not pay ^ny regard to 
this call. That branch 6t the profession, with, its boasted standard 
of excellence and its desire to protect its own mysteries and to 
hold the key of knowledge, stands in its nudity stripped of its dis- 
guises. We had hoped for something tangible upoi]L this subject, 
but are again compelled to repeat that progress in the " regular 
way " has always been of slow growth and compulsory. 

Feeling the weakness of minority,. some of us have been too 
much inclined to stand still and wait for reforms to " turn up." 
It is my opinion, however, that it is our place to lead out in this 
matter of thorough education and uniformity— at least among our 
own schools. Let others do as they may, but let Eclectic colleges 
inferior to none in the land in the matter of thoroughly educat- 
ing men for the profession. I wish it distinctly understood that I 
am for the right ; I shall contend for the right ; I shall speak for 
the right, though the heavens fall. We have been accused, as a 
class, of "shoving out" upon the profession ignorant men. We 
accept the charge and acknowledge the sin ; but how is it with 
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our accusers ? Have they seen the mote in our eye and have not 
beheld the beam that certainly is in their own eye ? We acknow- 
ledge our error ; if they do not acknowledge theirs with equal 
candor, we are ahead ; if they acknowledge theirs, we are even, 
and upon this we are willing to compare notes at any time. 

One of the features of the National Eclectic Medical Associa- 
tion is clearly expressed in a standing resolution in these words : 
'^ That this association pledges itself for the maintenance of the 
highest standard ef Medical Education consistent with law and the 
custom of the times." This is, then, directly to the point. 

THE PBOPBB KNOWLEDGE. 

Two questions have been propounded to ithe American Medical 
College Association which would be well for us to consider : 

I. Shall all the colleges require attendance upon three regular 
courses of lectures, during three separate years, before admitting 
students to become candidates for the degree of M. D.? 

II. Is any uniform system possible in this or other things ? 

In the consideration of the first question I would urge that no 
narrow view of things be taken. The one thing essential to the 
conferring of the degree is the proper knowledge. Does the can- 
didate possess the proper education ? If he is unable to read and 
write ten courses of lectures would be insufficient. He should be 
able to spell senna without a y and rhubarb with an L Then, 
other things being equal, three of four courses of lectures might 
qualify him to enter the graduating class. No man should be ad- 
mitted to the lectures of a medical college who does not possess 
an ordinary commonnschool education, at least, and under all cir- 
cumstances he should remain at lectures until he possesses the 
necessary knowledge. Let the courses of lectures hh few or 
many, a thorough education is indispensable to an honorable pro- 
fessional career. 

The next point in this question is, shall all colleges require 
three regular courses during three separate years ? If a man has 
the knowledge, I would ask, does it make any difference how he 
obtained it ? If three separate years are required, which end of 
the year should be designated ? No association or State Board can 
close the doors of a medical college six or seven months in the 
year and be consistent. Every medical college has full legal right 
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to hold its lectures 313 days in the year. It is the province of 
States and medical associations to require of all colleges a proper 
grade of educational qualification. This end being acQomplifihed 
their work as done. 

UNIFOBM STAKBABB. 

To the second question, whether any uniform standard is pos- 
sible in this and other respects, my answer is : It is not only 
possible but desirable. We propose, first, that the Trustees and 
Faculties of the several medical colleges of all schools and 
methods shall come together in consultation. If this request 
be refused, let that refusal lie at the door of other schools — ^not 
ours. A failure here, then the only uniformity we can hope for 
will be that among ourselves. Indeed, we need not wait for the 
moving of the waters ; we should settle the question as to what 
we shall require of our candidates in a uniform movement along 
the line, and thus our power will be felt, and much good will be 
the result. If there are any methods of finding out how much 
a man knows upon any particular subject, then it is possible to 
devise some uniform plan. I do not advocate to present systems 
which medical colleges have. I think all are defective. 

If our brethren of the Old School will not advise with us in 
this matter I am not willing to submit to their dictation. We 
are not their w4rds, nor under lawful age. We are abundantly 
capable of managing our own affairs, and, by the help of Qod» 
we propose to do ii The laws of the country are doing much 
for us just now. We are aided in closer relations, more unanim- 
ity, better feeling between schools, and everything is looking 
toward more rapidity in our professional bearings and advance- 
ment. . 

NATIONAL ECLEOnO MEDICAL COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 

I believe that we need a National Eclectic Medical College 
Association. It should be constituted of professors and trus- 
tees of all Eclectic colleges in good standing, their business 
should be to meet once a year to advise upon all questions per- 
taining to college matters. If it was thought best, that body 
pould be made an Examining Board, who might pass upon all 
written examinations of students. Said examination to be 
agreed upon — the questions printed and the professors coul4 
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see the examination and present it to the General Board- 
Some snoh method as this would do away with all easy-going 
professors, and each candidate would stand upon his true 
merits. By this we would have but one annual graduation, and 
the student would be stimulated to greater activity^ and after 
he obtained his degree he would we satisfied in knowing that 
he had the sanction of all our teachers in the United States. 
An objection to such a plan might be urged that it would be 
attended with much labor and expense. To which I reply that 
diplomas are usually valued by the amount of toil and money 
that they cost If it is conferred without either it becomes a 
curse to the holder instead of a blessing. 



CIMICIFUOA RACEMOSA. 



Bt M. Hebmanob, M. D., Bbooklyn, N. Y. 



THE MSDIOIKAL PLANT, TEOHNIOALLT DESIGNATED. 

dmActfuga RaaemoM^ called also Maorotys^ Black Cohosh, 
Black Snake-Boot, Squaw-Boot, Battle^Boot, etc., etc., is a peren- 
nial, and is characterized by a smooth, furrowed stem which 
grows from three to ten feet high, a large knotty root, a rough 
knotty head from four to six lines in diameter, from one to six 
inches in length ; giving off numerous long slender fibres. The 
external coat of tlie root is a brownish black, the inner part is of 
a pale yellowish white color, having, when broken, a. faint, earthy 
arid «ither unpleaafint odor. The flowers appear from May to 
August, and have the form of long slender racemes; they are 
composed of four or five white rounded sepals ; small petals four 
to eix in number and not so long as the sepals. The staniens are 
many, with yellow introrse anthers, leaves large, alteiraate and ter- 
nately decompound A more minute description may be found 
in any of the numerous works on botany. 

The medicinar virtues of cimicifuga entitle it to a front rank in 
our indigenous Materia Medica. It exerts a well-marked and 
powerful effect upon the cerebro-spinal nervous system, and seems 
also to affect the splanchnic or sympathetic system. Its action is 
very distinctly different from the general majority of neurotics. 
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It seems to change the nervous condition from pathological to 
physiological. So far as my observation extends, it has ho ob- 
noxLons influence in the way of permanently deranging the ner- 
vous action, when it is administered in health. 

It is one of our best, if not the very best, remedy for that de- 
rangement of the nervous system denominated Chorea. When 
administered together with Scutellaria it will almost invariably 
avert the peculiar disturbance in from one to three weeks. I 
have cured many cases, and, so far as my recollection serves me, 
have not failed in a single instance. Several cases required addi- 
tional remedies for other abnormal complications ; but, generally, 
if the action of the organs of nutrition, secretion and excreti<m are 
kept free, cimicifuga and Scutellaria will correct the abnormal don-r 
dition of the nervous system. ' 

In Pertussis it will often put an end to the paroxysmal cough 
inieven to ten days. I usually combine it in Whooping^Cough 
with Lobelia and a Syrup of Castena Vesca, a combination in 
the use of which I have been almost universally successful in the 
treatment of that troublesome affection of childhood. 

In the treatment of Eheumatisnj, nervous excitability, and 
many other manifestations' of nervous derangement, it will be 
found to be an auxiliary to other means that will greatly aid the. 
physician in effecting a speedy and permanent cure. 

It also appears to have an especial affinity for and control over 
morbid uterine conditions. It will produce the most happy re^ 
suits and enhance the reputation of the practitioner who employs 
it judiciously. Its use should never be omitted during gestation. 
Its daily exhibition, in suitable doses, will tend to keep the womb 
in wholesome condition, and obviates most, if not all, the ills of 
pregnancy. It is very certain to assure a safe and comparatitely 
easy delivery. It is more than a substitute for ergot as an aid to 
parturition, being equally efficient and far safer. 

onaoiFuoA a obbtain bemedt fob sicall-pox. 

As an antidote to the poison of small-pox, cimicifuga deserves 
the highest credit My experience and observation confirms- me 
in thia confidence. It will abort the disease at any stage, in from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. If its use is commenced with 
the appearance of the premonitory symptoms, (or before) It will 
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eat short the advance of the disease, and no eraptions will appear. 
liVlien making use of it for this complaint, it should be given 
in the form of a strong decoction, and taken freely. I make the 
following formula : 

Cimicifugse, r. rad 

Asclepiae tub. rad. aa — ij. 

Zingiberis, rad — j. 

Aquae bullientis q» s. 

Give the decoction in doses sufficiently large, and often re- 
peated, to bring the system under the specific influence of the 
dmidfuga, which will be known by the aching of the head, back 
and 'limbs — a feeling, somewhat akin to the symptoms of the dis- 
ease, yet dissimilar enough to enable the patient to note and take 
cognizance of the change going on in his system* The physician 
on his part will readily perceive it from the arrest' of the symp- 
toms of disease. 

If this brief paper shall have the influence to stimulate others 
to investigation and use of this invaluable medidne, and, per- 
haps, to a fuller evolving of its virtues, the writer will consider 
himself amply compensated for any labor which he has per- 
formed. 

MEDIUM SYSTEM OF MEDICINE AND SPECIFIC 

MEDlCATldN. 

By Richard E. Kunze, M. D. 

The medium system of medicine, with an original materia 
medica to corres}>ond, was the result of vast experience and an in- 
dependent, candid eoopoBe of the fallacies of his timiB — that of John 
Martin Honigberger, M. D., a native of Kronstadt, Traftsylvania, 
who for thirty-five years practiced medicine in the East — Turkey, 
Syria, Bokhara and Hindostan, during the memorable period, 
1815-1850. Dr. Honigberger waa an excellent scholar in lingu- 
istic attainments, and aft^r graduating, left his old associations in 
Transylvania, and traveled east by way of the Levant, Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia and India, and returned by the way of Afghanistan, 
Bokhara and Russia to his former home, after having made the 
tour of Europe. For fifteen years he resided in the Punjaub 
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(the country of the five rivers), Hindostau, where for many years 
he wsR physician to the late Sikh Court of Lahore. 

He had several hospitals and dispensaries under his charge, 
where he had every opportunity to carry his practical thoughts 
into effect His whol^ time wsis taken up in the investigation of 
tiie Indian materia medica and that of Europe, by way of draw- 
ing comparisons between Allopathia, HomoBopathia and his Me- 
dium System. 

He was not satisfied with the early result of the two only systems 
then in vogue, and therefore struck boldly out for himself. After 
verifying his discoveries in specific medication to a suflSoient ex- 
tent, he published the result of his labors simultaneously in Cal- 
cutta, London and New York, 1852. The title of his book read 
thus : ^' Thirty-five Tears in the East. Adventures, discoveries, 
experiments, etc., relating to the Punjaub and Cashmere, in con- 
nection with medicine, botany and pharmacy, together with an 
original materia medica, and a medical vocabulary, in four Euro- 
pean and five Eastern languages. Two volumes in one." 

But, like many other smart men, he committed an unpardona- 
ble error in publishing his interesting travels in connection with 
his observations in clinical medicine and therapeutics in one and 
the same volotne, thus forever burying his discoveries in thera- 
peutics, so that his name is not even mentioned, and th^ result of 
many years of toil and patient labor is lost on the shelves of geo- 
graphy and literature of travels. His very words may be found, 
however, in the writings of other men, and it is for the purpose 
of truth and justiide that we introduce many of the fine passages 
found in the introduction of his noble work. The name of John 
Martin Honigberger — the pioneer and leader of a complete system 
of specific medication, which he intended should take a place mid- 
way between shortcoming Homoeopathia and erring Allopathia, and 
which he called the Medium System — ^must henceforth be handed 
down to posterity, and stand beside the other glorious names of 
such reformers as Samuel Thomson, Wooster Beach, Hahnemann 
and Morrow. He has built for himself a monument that will 
tower as far above the heads of his compeers as the Pyramid of 
Cheops is loftier than the Sphinx. His words are full of meaning, 
fire and enthusiasm, displaying the character of the wholensouled, 
sympathetic man. We do not ask for favors in behalf of our out- 
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shadowed fellow-worker ; uo^^not that; bat broad, impartial justice 
ia dae to Dr. John Martin Honigberger. His bmk of tnarA 
eorers 200 pages, and the one On Materia Medica 400 more, of 
octavo size, in which he gives 120 good illustrations of Indian 
medicinal plants not described elsewhere. We copy from the 
work in our library: 

mTHODUOnON TO THE MEDIUM SYSTEM, IN PART. 

^^ The diagnostioa and progno^Ues of diseases do not come within 
the wxfip^ of my treatise ; they have been amply treated by other 
phj^sicians* I shall restrict myself to thempeiUics, and communi- 
cate various specifics, the efficacy of which I have tried during a 
long and successful practice." 

^^ ^Notwithstanding I am convinced that specifics act not me- 
chanically^ but physically, being in connection with maladies (as 
iron ^^itih magnets), and that not the quantity, but the quality of 
the remedy, produces the desired effect" 

'^It is no easy matter to eradicate systems which have been 
deeply^-rooted for centuries. Who will take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of a change affecting the existence and welfare of 
myriads of human beings ? Accurately expressed, my system can 
scarcely be called a new one ; it is, more properly, a medium be- 
tween two extremes. : I regard the hoo medical systems — Alio- 
patbia and Homodopathia~<^as two opposite poles. The first rushes 
into the field armed with enormous pills, and bottles of all sizes 
cootainiDg the most powerful mixtures, striking at the foe with 
wild and deadly force : the other with less martial display, attacks 
the enemy in a manner which seems the quintessence of feeble- 
ness and inertia : a small case^ containing pygmean flasks, filled 
with Lilliputian pilla which the least breeze would scatter to the 
winds, and a few drops, are all the direful weapons.*' 

*^ My system is a smooth and middle course, following so much 
only of every other as I have, by the observation of many years^ 
proved useful." 

" More individuals perish through the interference of physicians 
than are saved by their assistance. It was no doubt the defects of 
the science >of healing, as practiced by Allopathists, which induced 
the immortal Hahnemann to embrace and propagate the doctrine 
simUia mailibua curantur. Now I am bound to confess that, in 
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the majority of cascjs, the results I obtained from Homceopathia 
were not favorable." 

" All strong doses are to be avoided, and such only to be ad* 
ministered as, though they may not benefit^ yet cannot do any 
harm^" 

^^ As medicine acts more specifically than meehuiically, a like 
quantity of matter produces a like effect in the vaccination of a 
babe and a giant." 

In the selection of these quotations, it has been our sole desire to 
give precedence to a man who had fully recorded himself in the 
early advocacy of specific medication. Neither Allopathic or 
Homoeopathic authorities would do honor and homage to the man 
who could, in such a convincing manner, depict the fallaciea of 
either school in favor of his medium system. At this very day 
the great mass of followers of Hahnemann's doctrines do not, and 
could not, conscientiously practice the law of dmUia. The liberal 
AUopathist and Eclectic alike are ever profiting from the experi- 
ence of another than their own school. 

The medical world ha^ accorded the discovery of anassthesia, as 
by common consent, to^ Wells, Morton and Jackson; but it re- 
mained for Dr. J. Marion Sims, of New York, to say and prove 
that Crawford W. Long, M. D., of Athens, Ga., was the discoverer^ 
of anaesthesia more than two years in advance of everybody else. 

Dr. Honigberger says that physicians ought to prepare the medi- 
cines they prescribe, or, at all events, to see them prepared, never 
trusting their prescriptions to ordinary apothecaries. He divides 
all medicines into three classes : 

Class I.^ containing milder plants, earth, charcoals, salts, metals, 
and the weaker vegetable acids. 

Class 11.^ containing acrid plants, some of the crystallized vege- 
table acids, mild chemical preparations, and such remedied which 
are usually given in doses of fframs, ordinarily speaking. 

Class III., containing all matters denominated poisons — animal, 
vegetable, mineral — aa strong acids, etc., which are generally ad- 
ministered in doses of less than a grainy such as morphia, hydro- 
cyanic acid, etc. 

Remedies of the first class he administered in doses of from 
l-25th to l-5th of a grain ; those of the second class in doses of 
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from l-50th to l-26th of a grain ; and those of the third class in 
doses of from 1-lOOth to l-60th of a grain. 

All medicines are recommended to be made into tinctures or 
triturations, with sngar, and made into powders or lozenges. 

Time forbids going into any other details of Dr. Honiberger's 
medium system, and we now present acme of the remedies not 
generally found in works on therapeu^cs, and which i^present a 
few only of many hundreds experimented . on by that author, 
namely : 

Vegetable Svbstcmces: 

Aconitv/nt heterophyllumj root ; tonic and aphrodisiac pectorals ; 
it is used by the Hakims. Ajuga decumhensy herb ; used in gastral- 
gia, headache and boils. Althernanthera sesaUiSy root and herb ; 
foi* toothache and headache. Anagallis coBvidea, herb ; for epistaxis 
and headache. Areca catechuj nuts ; astringent, masticatory and 
stomachic; used by Hakims. Basela rvbra^ leaves ; used for cos- 
tiveness and syphilitic ulceration of fauces. Arisceme gracUe, tuber- 
acrid ; antidote to animal poisons, against asthma, ulcers, indura- 
tions; used by Hakims. (Resembles our Arum triphyllum.) 
Oarieaa ca/randasy leaves or fruit, against diarrhoea, ear-ache, 
syphilitic and spinal pains. Cleame pentaphyUa^ herb and seed ; 
used for ulcerated fauces and throat, bleeding hsemorrhoids, etc. 
Gorehorus fructiGOdUSy herb ; for fistulous sores, urinary disorders 
and quotidian ague. Ourcuma longa is used for colic, dysury, 
emaciation, inflammation of the throat, etc. Datisca cannaMnOf^ 
bark of root ; for inflammatory swellings, toothache and pain in 
the knee. Eledgnus (mgustifolivs^ leaves and fruit ; used in f^- 
ver, opacity of the cornea and itching. Emhryopteris ghitinifet*a 
(Diospyros), leaves and fruit ; for spinal pains, impotency, and for 
colic the seed is used. Eugenia Jarnholmay bark, for spinal pains ; 
fruit, for bubonocele and giddiness. Euphorbia Agraria^ root, 
is used in diarrhoea, dysuria, eruptions and spinal pains. E. longi- 
foUa^ root ; lor contortion of facial muscles, oppressions and pains 
in the feet. jE tmiu>Sy herb; for spinal pains and thirst. E. 
verrucosa^ root ; for expectoration of mucus, herpes and oedema- 
tous swellings. Fagonia Arabioay herb ; for hemiplegia, obscur- 
ity of vision, and spermatorrhoea. Galega purpurea^ root ; it is 
used in dyspepsia, lientery, tympanitis; Hakims give it. Geror 
nium nodaetmiy root; for inflation, soreness of the mouth. Geum 
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eUxtfumhy root ; used in epistaxis, dysentery, boils and ophthalmia. 
OlvMM dictanmaideSj herb ; used in catarrh, pain in joints, and 
tenesmus. Chrewia Aaiatica^ fruit; for cough, itching and syphi- 
Ktic pains. GuUandina Bondtu^eUa, nuts ; used in acute erup- 
tions, enlarged spleen, ulcers, oedematous and syphilitic swellings. 
Hedyehivmi Bpieatv/m^ root ; it has warm and pungent properties; 
used by Hakims. Hemidesmus Indicics, root ; used for gaseous 
eructation, flatus, syphilitic and cutaneous eruptions. Seradenm 
diversifoliumj root ; used in syphilis. Hibiscvs ti onvm, herb ; 
for prurigo. Indigo/era anU, herb; used in inflammation of 
liver. Ipomce ccervkay seed; for flatus. L cuspidaiay leaves; for 
pain in right side. /. dasyapermaj seed ; it is used for epistaxis 
and night blindness. JuMida Nasvia, flowers ; they are employed 
in colic, constipation, diarrhoea, otitis and specks of the cornea. 
Kali acdsdlay or, more properly, Scdsola kdlij herb ; it is used in 
sick headache, scalding of urine and spermatorrhoea. Letuxxs oepJia- 
loteSf herb ; for dry mouth, vomiting. Limonia laureda is used 
in hydrocele and specks of the cornea. Lippia riodifiora^ herb ; 
employed in constipation, ischuria, and pain in the knee-joint. 
Meocynapsia NepoHensiSy root; for troubled sight. Mdia azedor 
rachtOy leaves; used in diarrhoea, hemeralopia, nyctalopia and 
h»moptysis. Mdia semperiens, leaves ; used for colic ; seed for 
ague. Methonica gloriosa, root ; it is used in impotency, epistaziSi 
spermatorrhoea, thirst and vomiting. Midgedivm ranuncvloiiea^ 
bark and leaves. Nardosiachys Jatamansi is given for inflamma- 
tion of fauces and throat, spinal pains, thoracic pain and vomiting. 
NdwnJbivm apedosmfi^ flowers ; are used for dryness of the mouth 
and throat, and syphilis of a primary or a secondary character. 
Nepda scilvicBfdia^ root ; used in gastralgia and prurigo. Nerivm 
odorwm^ root; used in asthma. Ocimum dUmm^ herb; it is given 
in dysury, tonsilitis, nasal catarrh and spermatorrhoea. 0. scene- 
turn^ root ; for pain in the ear and chest, with cough and asthma. 
Onasma rnacrooephcday flowers and roots; used in coryza, giddi- 
ness, prurigo and psoriasis. Phasedlus radiatuSf ^eed ; is given in 
anorexia. Physalia flextiosaj root and seed ; given in diarrhoea, 
fever and bilious vomiting. Picrorrhiza KurrooOy root ; employ- 
ed in sciatica, diarrhoea, lichen and swellings. PUctrcmtfius a/rch 
maUcuSj leaves ; used in catarrhal discharge of the eyes and nose ; 
also, soreness of mouth. PodophyUwrn EmoUj fruit ; given for 
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constipation. Potycmthea tuberosa^ seed ; given for eractation of 
add, scalding urine and constipation. Pch/gommi macraphyl' 
himj root ; it is used against expectoration, pyrosis, obscurity of 
vision and odontalgia. Bammcul/ua IcmuginosuSj wHole plant, in 
mercurioHsyphilitic swellings, gouty pains and ophthalmia. Rhus 
coriaria J frnit; is used in expectoration and hsamoptysis. Uttbta 
MtMvjistaj root; recommended in coryza, fever, vomiting and 
thoracic pains. JSapvum Indicumy nuts ; employed in headache 
and tenesmus. Saooifraga peshcmt, root ; used in coryza and 
general pains. Smeoio mvsuccb^ herb ; given for coryza, expec: 
toration, hsBmoptysis, giddiness and headache. 

Sisyrnbrivm iriOy seed ; used in haemoptysis, gastralgia and pain, 
with fever. Stenaotis heUidioideSj root ; it is ased in borborygmus. 
Trio/rUherrmm penUmdritmiy herb ; employed in diarrhoea, spinal 
pdns, headache and in tenesmus. TribiUua UmuginosuSy leaves ; 
for soreness of mouth and throat, also splenic pain. UmbMifera 
Butaaeriy root ; good for caries of teeth. Verbena officinalis ^ herb 
and seed ; used in nasal inflammation, ague, syphilis and thoracic 
pains. ViJlarsia nymphasoidesy leaves ; used in periodic headache. 
Zizyphis jujvbaj fruit and germ ; administered in diarrhoea, colic 
and itching of skin. 

The following substances, except when otherwise stated, were 
given in the form of tincture, and were tried by Dr.^Honig- 
berger out of curiosity as well as for original researcL He 
claims very good results from the use of nearly all of them, 
howevjsr strange it may seem. Some of them had previously 
been used, others for the first time. 

Animal Substances. — Angwmeumy a tincture made from the 
trituration of the virus of Aspis Naja (cobra) and from Aspido- 
clonion semifasciatum ; also called serpentis virus prceparatum. 
Used for rumbling of the bowels. 

Abanbuh {a/rama diadema\ a tincture made from spider's 
web. BeoQmmended for lippitude, pterygium, giddiness with 
obscured vision, and also for diarrhoea. 

Catabaoteuil— A tincture prepared from an opaque cn^sti^ 
line lens, which is first triturated with sugar and tiien dissolved 
in proof spirit. It is recommended for incipient cataract and 
troubled sight, with catarrh. 
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JiXtJViffli.— A tincture of serpent's slough or skin, which is 
^ven for manifold pains, fever, herpes, psoriasis, syphilis, ptyal- 
iun, and dryness of mouth and throat. 

I4EPOBINEUM.— Tincture of hare's (Jepus tidimua) blood, is 
used for expectoration of blood and shifting pains. The Hakims 
use the rennet, bile, blood, hair, skin, teeth and excrement of 
the hare. 

IJOOUSTEXTM. — ^A tincture made from locusta migratoria or lo- 
cust, which was used for bleeding piles and thirst. The bodies 
of these locusts are salted and eaten by the Arabs and Mussul- 
mans of Lahore. 

PisciNEUic — ^Tincture of fish-gall, is given for colic, phrenitis, 
swellings, thirst and vomiting. 

Nyctebideum. — ^Tincture of bat's (nyderis) blood, recom- 
mended in fever, frontal pains and swelled glands. 

Sangxhs Bovis.— iPulv. bullock's blood, which is first dried, 
then powdered, and in such a form administered in ansenua in- 
fantilis with very good results. 

SooBPiONEUM. — The tincture prepared from the'virus of scor- 
pions, which is used for heenaturia, dysuria, dracunculus, expec- 
toration and obscurity of vision. 

TtGBiNETJM.— A trituration made from the whiskers of the 
tiger (supposed by some to contain virus); wl^ich was given in 
flatulency and gripes, with diarrhoea. 

Castobeum, Biatta obientjllis (cockroach), MosoHUS, Raka 
ESOtTLENTA (frogs as food, recommended to those troubled with 
bsemorrhoids ; the spawn once used as purifying and cooling). 
Seifums or laoerta soincus JD., used by the Eastern doctors in lep- 
rosy, and in America the gland of mephiids (American skunk) is 
used for asthma. Scdopendra morsitam (centipede) are also used 
in medicine. And why not ? Are not cantharides (Spanish flies), 
dcfryphora decern linecUa (Colorado potato beetle), and apmmd- 
lifico, (honey bee), used medicinally too ? Do not hundreds of 
consumptives insatiate themselves daily with warm bulldck's 
blood at our public slaughter-houses, at the recommendation of 
physidiims of the highest standing? Does not Tdea Araaieodf 
or cobweb, as a febriiige, engage the attention of the "O d 
School" at considerable extent, even at the present moment? 
Does not the drug trade of the port of New York advertise 
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fresli invoices of Ehtta oriewtoZt* (cockroaches all the way from 
Bussia), in the leading journals for the year 1878? And if 
there were no consumption of powdered cockroaches by the 
learned and illiterate of this enlightened country, why the sup- 
ply ? And while some of our nabobs would turn up their noses 
in disgust at the idea of American Indians living and feasting 
on grasshoppers, they themselves or their families might be 
treated at the very same time to powdered, perhaps saccharated 
cockroaches, without making a wry face thereat. Indeed, where 
ignorance is bliss, it would be folly to be wise. 

SPECmC MEDICATION. 

As an American outgrowth of and improvement on the Hahne- 
maxmian system of Homceopathy, there has recently appeared 
upon the field of Reformed medicine an innovation called Speoifio 
Jferfioo^tow,— that is, a system more devoted to simple medica- 
tion, and endeavoring to bring into use a direct remedy for 
every pathological condition. John M. Scudder, M. D., has 
done much to get this waif christened, which had heretofore 
been looked upon and considered . as a step-child of various 
other systems of medicine. Dr. Honigberger's Medium Systerriy 
already mentioned, is essentially aiming at, and must be ac- 
cepted as the same thing, just as much so as the Siamese twins 
were one and the same entity. 

The theory of Specific Medication is rather calculated to do in 
the place of Homoeopathy, with the liberal adherents of Allopathia 
and Homoeopathia of the present day. Those of our Eclectics 
who did not have a hand in the earlier and unpolished system of 
Eclectic medicine, which recognized many old-fashioned com- 
pounds and nostrums, as well as simples in the treatment of the 
sick, desirous of making themselves heard and felt, took a lead in 
this new change. Some of them remind us of many small boys 
who are always on hand where commotion and noise are loudest. 
Yet, for all that. Specific Medication has done a great deal toward 
a more earef ul study of our Materia Medica. Its opponents had to 
'^ brush up" in order to meet many fine points which arose and 
had to be criticised. And if its advocates do not succeed as ad- 
mirably as their sanguine expectations led them to hope, they 
still have the alternative, as most of the Homoeopathists have 
taught us, to give anything and everything wherewith to combat 
disease. But, is not honesty the best policy ? 
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The introduction of pleasant medication, so much admired by 
the patrons of Homoeopathy, did much in retarding the ascend- 
ency of Eclecticism at a time when a better basis should have 
been laid for our system of medicine. With the advent of 
Specific Medication, it must be confessed that Eclecticism has met 
with renewed favor by the people. From the fact that our 
physicians are enabled to control any fever in from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours with a few well-timed and small doses of tinc- 
ture of Veratrum viride or Aconitum, and can readily control the 
infantile convulsions depending on dentition or entozoa with sev- 
eral quick-repeated potions of tincture of gelsemium or lobelia 
combined, it is gratifying to know that much of the ground lost 
has been retrieved. 

From the small doses used, many have been led to believe that 
we, too, practice Homoeopathy, a supposition which has not been 
detrimental to the success of our practitioners. The readiness 
with which Eclectics circumscribe erysipelatous inflammation, by 
a few applications of tincture veratrum viride to the parts, and the 
speedy relief which follows in the cases of bilious colic, from a few 
doses of our tinctures of Dioscorea villosa, Xanthoxylum and Gel- 
semium have won for us the former confidence of the people. 
Much of our success depends upon the quality of medicines used ; 
and it is now demonstrated that our tinctures, carefully prepared 
from the fresh plant while still green, have furnished us with 
surer and better means than tinctures prepared as of old. While 
we do not claim to have introduced all the plants mentioned, we 
nevertheless, by taking hold and trying them unremittingly, assert 
that we certainly have been instrumental in popularizing many of 
the best American drugs now in use. And venesection, cupping, 
blistering and mercurializing, relics of a former barbarous system, 
fought as they have been by us too, are now but little tolerated 
by a thinking community. 

In the treatment of the sick we find it much safer and of last- 
ing benefit to our patients to follow a conservative course of 
medication. We know how to relieve the tumid veins by stimu- 
lating endosmosis and exosmosis. Determination and apoplectic 
conditions are relieved by Hgating the large extremities close to 
the trunk, thus preventing too great a flow of blood to the head, 
thereby obviating the former extraction of blood. The timely 
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exhibition of alkalies in the treatment of inflammatory diseases 
will speedily arrest the further progress of the malady, and adds, 
exhibited in fever, are as likely to reduce it to a minimnm condir 
tion as any other method. 

AsoLXFiAS TuBBEOSA is an old and well tried specific for plenr- 
itis. If combined with YeraiTwrn viride, in alternate doses, it will 
abort every case of pneumonia. We prefer the use of an infusion 
of the former to any other preparation. Cereus BonpUmdii^ C. 
grcmdiflorus^ and other species, act specifically in angina pectoris 
and pdpitation. Belladonna is a positive drug for scarlatina and 
pertussis. Baptida^ likewise in the former, when throat-symp- 
toms demand antiseptic treatment Drosera rotundifolia wiQ re- 
move the cough of measles, and IdbeUa^ the spasmodic attacks of 
asthma. Phytolacca deca/nd/ta will abort the worst form of mam- 
mitis and hasten suppuration when too far advanced, and with 
obSxk seed, combined and applied as poultice, without any other 
treatment. Phosphorus and ntfo; vomica act specially in typhoid 
conditions. For dysmenorrhcea we give, with certain success, Vib- 
uTnvm opvlus^ and in threatening abortion, V. prvrnfoUvmu In 
certain forms of paralysis^, Xanthoasyltmi fraxinetjtm is a specific 
remedy. Apocymmiy in dropsy ; Cimixyifugaj in rheumatism ; 
Brigeronj in uterine hemorrha^, as well as Ergota for the same ; 
Hydrangeaj in calculus ; Leptandra and PodophyUvmy in obstruc- 
tion of the liver, might be cited as additional evidences of direct 
or specific medication. 

EeaUy, Specific Medication is not a new feature. It is an old 
cause figured anew in a change of garb, and a straggling waif of 
every other school. TJiat it tends to advance Homceopathic pro- 
clivities is not at all astonishing, when considered that even Hahne- 
mann held similar views. In the 147th paragraph of his OrganoTiy 
Hahnemann states, with unmistakable clearness, ^^ that the remedy,^ 
which is truly Homoeopathic to the disease, is the specific remedy 
in this particular case." 

Other shining lights of Homoeopathy have even taken stronger 
view6 of the same theory. Prof. Charles J. Hempel — a gentle- 
man now living in the crystallized age of eighty, at Grand Rapids, 
llich. — ^twenty-five years ago published his " Organon of Specific 
Homoeopathy." He says: "Inasmuch as each drug is spe- 
cifically difibrent from every other, it follows that each has spe- 
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cific therapentie uses to fulfil toward the organifim in a state o^ 
difieaae.'* And in liis introduction the following passage occurs : 
'' Specific Homoeopathic ranedies do not necessarily achieve a 
cure in every case. Even specifics will fail of curing when the 
reactive ener^es of the organism are entirely destroyed ; but spe- 
cific remedies accomplish a cure in every case where a cure is 
possible, and much more speedily, safely and thoroughly than any 
other medicine could do." As a competent critic Hempel is en- 
titled to much respect when saying: ^^ It is to be hoped that the 
time is fast approaching when Homoeopathy will cease to be a 
science of inglorious illusions, and when the living, unerring 
truths of experience and reason will be substituted in their stead." 
Prof. Hempel showed but little regard for symptom-hunters, 
which he was fond of stigmatizing ^'high attenuationists." 

From the evidence elicited, it must be conceded that John 
Martin Honigherger long ago advocated Specific MedUxxtion. 



DARWINISM: ITS WEAK AND STRONG POINTS. 
By a. J. HowB, M. D. 

Darwinism, so called, is not a complete and steadfast doctrine, 
but a somewhat disjointed combination of theories and specula- 
tions invented to account for the origin, continuance, and variation 
of organic forms on the eartk Hypotheses of a kindred character 
were discussed by the ancient Egyptians, and afterwards obtained 
support from Aristotle, as well as other classic philosophers. 
Views of a similar character have been entertained by liberal 
minds of every age. At a comparatively recent date, substantially 
the same ideas were collated and expanded by Jean Lamarck, a 
French physicist and cotemporary of Cuvier. 

The theory of the birth and development of the organic king- 
dom, to say nothing of the evolution of the siderial and solar sys- 
tems, did not spring full-grown from a single brain, but proves to 
be the patch-work of many contributors, the most methodical and 
scientific of whom was Charles Darwin, an EngKsh naturalist of 
great experience, industry and ability. The doctrine of Evolu- 
tion, as applied to cosmic changes and organic development, was 
well along toward recognition a century ago, but it required the 
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mind of a profound scientist to elaborate the many facts and fan- 
cies into the semblance of a system. Darwin could do no better 
than to adopt the theories and principles of Lamarck, and follow 
his general course of reasoning in regard to the evolution of our 
planet and the vital objects that are upon it In fact, the doctrine 
of Evolution, so far as It pertains to the inorganic world, is more 
Lamarckian than Darwinian. The peculiar cosmic views ^ter- 
tained by the anonymous author of " The Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation" are substantially the same as those advocated 
by Lamarck, and later by Darwin. The chief diflEerenoe consists 
in the more methodiqal manner of treating vital problems that is 
characteristic of Darwin. 

The doctrine of evolution as applied to biology has been 
strengthened from time to time by Huxley, HsBckel, and other 
profound scientists, yet the name of Darwin will be forever asso- 
ciated with the famous theme that has so long engaged the atten- 
tion of scientific men. And from the amount of discussion stt 
present devoted to vital operations, past and present, the topic 
seems as captivating as ever. 

Lamarck held that the inanimate matter of the universe em- 
braces forces that have a reciprocal relation with the activities or 
functions of organic stractures. He looked upon the attributes of 
the physical world as correlative with those that give life and 
form to plants and animals. In other words he was an avowed 
materialist, declaring that the present state of the earth was 
evolved from nebular masses, and moved by impulses inherent in 
solar systems and siderial bodies. He argued that the earth's sur- 
face was diversified through necessity, and that the earth's inhab- 
itants were a sequence in the great chain of cosmic operations, 
life was spontaneously generated, or the outcome of chemical, 
magnetic, and other forces inalienable from planetary activities. 
He claimed that if life were to come to an end by some catastro- 
phe, it would soon appear again when original conditions were re- . 
peated ; a simple cell coming first, and more and more complex 
forms afterward, until the widest range of variation be reaehed. 
Now, all this is but Darwinism in a crude form. If an organism, 
however simple in structure, could be endowed with vital attri- 
butes through an inherent law of variation, a monad might be 
evolved into a mammal 
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No power was needed beyond what is comprised in natural 
laws. A deviation in any creature established a variety, and from 
varieties come species, and from species genera, orders,, kingdoms, 
and empires, in the development of animals from lower to higher 
forms. 

Linnfleus and Cuvier, who have given us our present classifica- 
tion of plants and animals, believed in special creations and unde- 
viating types. These great zoologists looked upon fundamental 
differences as permanent, and upon variation as the result of acci- 
dental circumstances or chance surroundings. Species was defined 
as a combination of peculiarities in a group of creatures so closely 
resembling each other that they always filiated or formed fruitful 
unions ; varieties were notable departures from original stock, yet 
individuals of any number of varieties would filiate with one an- 
other. Pugs and pointers anic^ng dogs would form prolific associ- 
ations, while wolves, foxes anfi dogs constituted so many species 
of the canine family, and would not therefore vuluntarily filiate. 
This method of arranging animals into species founded upon sex- 
ual mating is not without its defects, yet it is tolerably definite. 
For instance, in the genus Equidce the different species will cross, 
yet the progeny is sterile, thus showing difference or variance in a 
(Jegree that interferes with reproduction. Even if the female 
mule is not always sterile, the exceptions are so rare that for all 
practical purposes the rule is distinctive. Besides, the different 
species of the equine family will not filiate in a feral state, but 
only when tampered with by man. This natural atid definite 
method of designating species is easily understood, and generally 
adopted by scientists, yet Mr. Darwin wotld unsettle old classifi- 
cations and introduce fanciful notions in the arrangement of 
species in order to prepare the way for the adoption of his trans- 
mutation views. By so doing he has introduced contusion into 
biological studies, and gained nothing of importance. When it 
suits Darwin's purpose he creates species out of mere varieties, 
basing the afllnity upon resemblance or some fanciful feature hav- 
ing no fundamental principle in it. Although a fruitful union 
had been forced between sheep and goats, the difference between 
these races in a natural state is enough to keep them distinct. 
They never filiate voluntarily. It is important to insist upon a 
distinctive feature as characterizing species in order to possess 
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a definite mle for ganging grades in the hnman family* If the 
different raoes of mankind wonld not filiate, or prove prolifle in 
erosfr-connectionBy then we should have tme spedes among ns. 
Bat as all kinds of intermiurriages are fmitfnl there are only 
varieties in the genus homo. No species^ nor mongrels, nor hy-^ 
brida exist. 

Among the more plastic of domestic animals variation is cul- 
tivated to the fullest possible extent, the limit of variability 
being reached only by refosal to be prolifia In an attempt to 
breed in a certain direction the departure from original type at 
length reaches a point where reproduction ceases, or is carried 
on with great difficulty. A diminutive variety of the bla k-and- 
tan terrier has bejen bred down to a degree that admits of re- 
stricted fruitfulness. 

It is a strange fact in regard to ancestral peculiarities of a 
fractional nature that the offspring of the jack and the mare 
takes after the sire in voice, and therefore brays ; while the 
progeny of the stallion and the jenny follows the dam, and also 
brays. This circumstance tends to show that hybrids do not 
partake equally from either parent It has been estimated that 
the equine hybrid is two-fifths horse and three-fifths of asinine 
stock. These are not uncommon fractions among results of 
cross-breeding. ^ 

Darwinism is supported by the appreciable tendency in the 
organic world to deviate. It is a fact that no two blades of 
grass are alike ; even '^ as near alike as two peas" is only a figu- 
rative comparison, for no two seeds in a pod are identical in 
every feature. Perfect resemblance between parent and child 
is never seen. Even twins among children &il to present the 
dose resemblance generally accredited to them. Tendency to 
variation must be regarded as an attribute of organic bodies. 
Although the acknowledged variability is elastic enough to per- 
mit the evolution of varieties, it is a question whether it will 
admit the differences which constitute species. 

Fossil bones from the Tertiary period of the earth's geologi- 
cal history show that ''giant£i lived in those days." Not human 
beings of gigantic proportions, but ponderous saurians and ma- 
rine monsters. These, according to Darwin, were naturally 
evolved from smaller varieties, served tiie purposes of tiieir 
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bulky organizations, and then became extinci A cause for the 
temporary existence of huf^e forms is flippantiiy given by the 
illustrious scientist, yet the reasoning is that of a fairy tale. 
Mephants would be as numerous a thousand years hence as 
they ever were, if the cupidity of man did not kill the' animi^ 
for theii; tusks. It is idle to talk about a lack of favorable sur* 
roundi)ags for the thrift of such large creatures. Mastodons 
Uyed and died, and left their ponderous remaini^, and that is the 
substuice of all we know about the matter. 

An early feature of Darwinism was that the transitions going 
on in the vegetable and animal kingdoms were exceedingly slow 
and by almost inappreciable grades^ but amendments made 
later prepared the way for bridging chasms by admitting leaps 
or the intervention of a needful acdtus. 

There is no serious objection to this modification of doctrine, 
especially as embryonic leaps are known to occur. It is m^i^ly 
a question of limitation in the laws which govern evolution. If 
the elevating tendencies are always gradual till the highest an- 
iJuropoid be reached, and then for the first time a leap is needed 
to cross a chs^ and land on the side of even savage man, the 
eixtraordinary intervention is not admissible. 

An attempt has been made by Darwin to show that the crania 
of the lowest barbarians closely resemble the skulls of the 
higher apes. As this is a vital point in the evolution theory it 
may be well to quote fairly from the ar^ments employed. 
Huxley says, " the like of the Neanderthal skull has yet to be 
produced from among the crania of existing men." Now, if the 
illustrious naturalist be prevaricating, and only means that no 
two skulls are alike, he is safe in the statement But if he means 
to convey the idea that the features of that famous skull are 
more simian than those of the lower savages among men, he is 
conveying a wrong impression. Besides, as the skull from the 
Neanderthal grotto has no companions, it may represent a sav- 
age dolt. 

Some very low-down skulls found in mounds near Borresby, 
isk Denmark, have, by Huxley, been compared with crania of 
the native Australian, also with those of several degraded types, 
jeit Aothii^ definitely and specifically pithecoid in any of the 
eBike lot has been presented. There is as wide a difference iu 
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the capacities of savage skulls as there is in the crania of civil- 
ized men. The Esquimau shull is larger on the whole than the 
average of crania belonging to civilized nations. The heavy- 
jawed and retreating skull of the Carib excites a feeling of dis- 
gust on account of its variance from the outlines an(| propor- 
tions of a cranium bearing the features of an intellectual type 
of man, yet there is nothing distinctively simian in the make- 
up of that brutal organization. The skull and brain are em- 
phatically savage, but in no respect pithecoid. Then, again, the 
children of the lowest savages can be reared in such a way that 
they shall approximate the average of civilized men, while the 
young of the highest anthropoids cannot be made to talk, or 
otherwise manifest specific human traits. In a consideration of 
these matters we should not be misled by comparisons made 
between the size of the brain of the gorilla and that of a Bush- 
man, but we are to compare tractability, mental scope, and 
educability in the offspring of both characters. 

The advocates of Darwinism and evolution keep reiterating 
that a creature which spanned the gap between monkey and 
man lived at a period when what is now the bottom of a large 
' part of the Indian ocean was above water. Such an hypothesis 
is ingenious, inasmuch as it cannot be successfully disputed, and 
correspondingly weak, because no part of it can be proved. 

Mr. Huxley, in his Prefatory Note to Hseckel's " Freedom in 
Science and Teaching," page 14, says : " Equine quadrupeds 
have undergone a series of changes exactly such as the doctrine 
of evolution requires. Hemse sound analogical reasoning justi- 
fies the expectation that, when we obtain the remains of the 
Pliocene, Miocene, and Eocene anthropoidse, they will present 
. us with the like series of gradations, notwithstanding the fact, 
if it be a fact, that the Quarternary men, like the Quarternary 
horses, differ in no essential respect from those which now live." 
But Mr. Huxley ought to know that the lover of facts needs 
something more convincing than " sound analogical reasoning," 
to piTove that our ancestors filiated with apes, or were evolved 
from them. Even Haeckel admits that no pithecoid form now 
eidsts from which man could spring : and hints that the remains 
of the connecting link are in the bottom of tropical .seas. 
Prot Marshjin his "Vertebrate Life in America," page 40, says : 
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" The lesser gap between the primitive man of America and the 
Anthropoid apes is partially closed by still lower forms of mien, 
and doubtless also by higher apes, now extinct. Analogy, and 
many facts as well, indicate that this gap was smaller in the 
past. It certainly is becoming wider now with every generation, 
for the lowest races of men will soon become extinct, like the 
Tasmanians, and the highest apes can not long survive." The 
" many facts " above alluded to are thus far wanting ; though 
the " analogy,*' for what it is worth, may be safely conceded. 

The postulate of Darwin, that there is a wider difference be- 
tween the highest ape and the lowest monkey, than there is 
between the highest ape and the lowest man, (hence the 
inference that the human family may have sprung from the 
simian tribes,) is specious, but not logical or sound. The argu- 
ment would have been just as worthless if he had said that 
there is a wider difference between the highest and the lowest 
marsupials than there is between a kangaroo and an ostrich ; 
or, that there is exhibited a greater diversity between the largest 
and the smallest saurians than is apparent between the liighest 
reptile and the lowest bird. 

In considering Dai'winism in all its bearings, the student of 
nature finds much to admire. The great naturalist, in his 
'* Origin of Species," has made use of two or three expressions 
which in themselves suggest a large amount of truth. Who 
does not see at a glance that in the various forms and phases of 
life there is an everlasting " struggle for existence " ? And the 
logical sequence of that eternal effort means the " survival of 
the fittest." The earth and sea would soon loe crowded with 
inhabitants were it not for the fact that the strongest or most 
favored eat up or destroy the weak and ^unfortunate. In this 
never-ending turmoil, the " fittest," i. e., the best, the strongest, 
or the cleverest, have the surest chance to survive, and of 
course to transmit excellencies to offspring. Such a potent 
factor in the work of evolution ought in time to accomplish 
wonders. The doctrine of evolution as advocated by the cham- 
pions of Darwinism, look upon utility as the object aiined at by 
every developing organism, and futility as the forerunner of dis- 
ability and extinction, or death. To have this doctrine carried 
out there must be purposive elements in all organic operations. 
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This idea takes us back to the beginxung of tilings, where, ae- 
cording to the essence of Darwinism, the prixnitiye manifesta- 
tion of life was made. And it does not alter the plan, or modify 
the hypothesis, whether it be stpposed that vivified protoplasm . 
was the primary combination of vitality and substance, or that 
a simple cell represents the organic starting-point. Begin the 
Darwinian scheme of life as we may, we have to presume that 
the forces of the mineral world, such as gravitation, attraction, 
repulsion, and other attributes of inorganic matter, were once 
competent, when favorably displayed upon '* the physical basis 
of Hfe," to start the vital machine — to institute a beginning 
in living operations — though they had never accomplished any- 
thing of the kind before. Previous to this departure the same 
potencies had been engaged in evolving siderial systems and 
determining the planes and angles of crystals. In so doing 
these potencies had acted in a general way, no specific object 
or end being in view ; and after the earth was accidentally or 
purposely ready for the reception of living beings; the forces 
referred to, operating upon impressible matter, began to act 
strongly and specifically by imparting form and function to an 
entirely new class of products — to germs instead of crystal^ — 
to structures possessed of functions operated independently of 
inorganic forces. The introduction of new forms with novel 
forces upon earth must have been revolutionary in character, 
and the most astounding change that ever occurred in the uni- 
verse, unless other planets had previously experienced similar 
transformations. 

In contemplating organic activities which develop germs into 
adult individuals, having powers of reproduction, we see nothing 
in the operations Which resembles the formation of a crystal in 
a saline solution. Indeed there is no fundamental resemblance 
between a crystal and a cell, nor the slightest relationship be- 
tween the products. The hiistory of a crystal is that of a life- 
less object — an accretion of molecules which neither die nor re- 
produce themselves. Crystals in the aggregate constitute rocks, 
and their elements are inanimate and inorganic. In one form 
or another they have existed forever, but there was evidently a 
time in the history of our planet when living germs were to be, 
yet were noi The earth was ready for the incoming of them, 
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but nowhere did they exist The forces which t have long been 
operating in connection with mineral substances haye elabo- 
rated an albuminoid mass, called pbotopiash, " the principal 
elements of which are oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogeiu 
In its typical state it presents the condition of a semi-fluid sub- 
stance—a tenacious, glairy liquid-rwith a consistence like that 
of the white of an unboiled egg. While we watch it beneath 
the microscope,!moYements are set up in it; waves trayerse its 
surface, or it may be seen to flow away in streams not only 
where gravity would carry them, but in a direction diametrically 
opposed to gravitation. Though it is certain that these pheno- 
mena are in response to some stimulus jCxerted on it* by the 
outer world, they are such as we never meet with in a simply 
physical fluid ; they are spontaneous movements resulting from 
its proper irritability, from its essential constitution as living 
matter. Liquid as ^ it is, it is a living liquid ; organless and 
structureless as it it is, it manifests the essential phenomena of 
life.'' 

The above quotation is made from the ^^ Address of the Presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advancement of Science," 
delivered at Sheffield, Aug. 20th, 1879. It will be seen by the 
teachings of Mr. Allman, the speaker, that the disciples of 
Darwin and the champions of evolution believe in spontaneous 
generation, and that they^start in life by an irritating '' stimulus," 
acting upon an albuminous sUme which is organizable yet not 
ozganized. 

Mr. Darwin, as previously stated, adopted the leading features 
of Lamarck's doctrine, making of them a warp into which were 
ingeniously woven his own ideas in regard to organic succession 
upon earth. Spontaneous generation was assumed, and lower 
forms of organic beings were transmuted into higher grades, the 
motive power in the eleyating. scheme consisting of pure selfish- 
ness, though called '^ natural selection," ^^ struggle for existence," 
** survival of the fittest," etc. Every individual, high or low, 
looks out for itself ; surrounding hostilities compelling each organ- 
ization to exert itself for self-preservation. Although taught in 
childhood that greedy selfishness is a sin, in studying Darwinism 
we see why the peccant humor is so prevalent in the human race. 
If every organism, from mcmad to man, has maintained existence 
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and vital continuance through the cultivation of selfishness, it is 
no wonder self-interest controls the attention of mankind. 

Well, however chimerical the theory of spontaneous generation 
may be, and however unreasonable transmutation hypotheses may 
seem, Darwin, Huxley, Haeckel, and other brilliant expounders of 
biology, have |)re8ented plausible arguments in favor of evolution 
doctrines. PalaBontology teaches plainly that there have been 
tolerably regular successions of plants and animals during linmeos- 
ured periods of time, an appreciable improvement being made in 
the passage of each consecutive cycle. But as stumbling-blocks 
to the even flow of succession in the development of the flora and 
fauna of our globe, there occur at frequent intervals a perplexing 
number of gaps or missing links ; and we are complacently^ asked 
to fill them with evidence gone down with submerged continents ! 
ThQ supporters of the doctrine of evolution too often are forced 
to rely on probabilities, possibilities and feeble sequences, to bridge 
ugly chasms in their otherwise plausible theories. 

Mr. Darwin experimented with dogs and pigeons, and found 
variability existing so largely in them that he would have his 
readers infer how species may have been developed from varieties. 
The inference enforced by these examples seems to be that if the 
ingenuity of man can accomplish so much in a few years, how in- 
finitely much more might be effected in the way of variation 
during unlimited periods of time ! But before too much is owi- 
ceded to the bent of the argument j let it be considered that only 
the most plastic of animals have been domesticated. Such alonie 
could be coerced or coaxed into unions that promised vM^ation* 
When attempts are made to obtain varieties from more rigid 
forms, a discouraging lack of success will be encountered. Spar- 
rows and ferrets will not display variability like pigeons and 
rabbits. 

It is consonant with evolution-views to presume that every part 
of the earth fit for the existence of certain animals should have 
developed them through the forces of spontaneous generation, and 
the laws of transmutation. If vitality de novo can obtain a foot-* 
ing spontaneously in one instance, it may arise a thousand times, 
and in as many different parts of the earth ; and with the suppo-" 
sitibn that each primitive germ be endowed with a progresaivife 
and purposive instinct, having variability as a leading principle, • 
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every island and isolated region of the earth should atletkgtli have 
a multitudiooas variety of creatures, with grades reaching up to 
and ebibracing man. !Now it is a fact that when Australia was 
discovered by civilized man, this continental island did not em- 
hrWiei many classes of animals that might have flourished there. 
As soon as iish, birds and neat herds were taken to these far-off 
lands, the exotic creatures thrived astonishingly. This shows that - 
unassisted nature is sometimes unable to make the best of herself, 
and that the powers of evolution are incompetent to people all 
lands with the best organic forms. There was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for carnivora to thrive, yet few flesh-eaters existed in Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania or New Zealand. 

In estimating the merits of Darwinism it should be borne in 
mind that there is nothing strikingly new in the " struggle for 
existence " doctrine. Long before Darwin lived the observing 
among mankind must have perceived that all orgatiic beings ar6 
of necessity shbjected to severe competition in obtaining food. 
AH the conditions of life necessitate activity and rivalry. In the 
struggle for existence everywhere apparent, the most shocking in- 
justice generally prevails: The weak have to contribute to the 
strength of the already strong. When an Indian tribe is about to 
mai^h the tomahawk is driven into the heads of the aged and the 
infirm to get rid of the burdens. An old bison is pressed out of 
the herd and turned mercitessly over to the pursuing horde of 
hui^y coyotes. Working bees cast from the hive the useless 
drones. Where communities exist among animals, helpless indi- 
viduals must be sacrificed for the general good. 

In a published paper on " Polydactyle Horses, recent and ex- 
tinct," by Prof. O. 0. Marsh, there is presented the strongest 
argument in favor of evolution doctrines that has ever been 
offered in the great biological inquiry. The able scientist has, by 
indefatigable industry, been enabled to ofEer unquestioned evi- 
dence of the early existence among mammals of a diminutive 
horse which probably sprang from a pentadactyle ancestor. The 
professor possesses the fossil foot of a four-toed animal, as well as 
that of the three and two*toed, there being a gradual rise aiid- 
rc^lar succession in the development of the equine family. Be- 
sides, a living horse with an extra toe on each fore foot is noi*- on 
exbibitiou as a curiosity, The sup^rAnm^rary toe seems to be tiie 
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late,oat-ctoppmg of what was once a normal state in an early pro- 
genitor 

HsBckel in his ^^ Evolution of Man " has contributed a chapter 
on the ^norphology of the vertebrates, which contains interesting 
arguments worked up in favor of the evolution of the human 
bndn from lower forms, the descent ending in the brainless am- 
phiovus.^ If it were not for the ofiEensive partisan character of the 
writer the book would be a strong support for Darwinism and evo- 
lution doctrines. Sensible people are averse to b^ing driven 
into any particular state of belief. When an argument is pre- 
sented in a threatening way it seldom carries conviction with it. 

An objectionable manner of presenting the doctrine of evolu- 
tion is to ask an intelligent person if he be a believer in Darwinism ! 
'Hie questioner seems to be short-sighted enough to suppose that^ 
an individual must take Darwinism in its entirety, or wholly dis- 
credit the doctrine. There are educated people in abundance who 
'find reasons for crediting much which Darwin has taught, yet do 
not believe in the spontaneous generation theory or the simian 
origin of man. Darwinism is not a strudture built of blocks der 
pen^ng upon one another, like those ai an arch,., so that if one be 
removed the remainder must necessarily tumble and fall ; hut it 
is an edifice erected after the designs of numerous architects, eapti 
of whom has contributed . ^n independent part that maybe r^ 
moved without fatally weakening the main portion of the temple. 
The building material, drawn from many soiyrces, is somewhat 
incongruous, yet the architecture reveals the cunning of a master- 
mind. There is enough of truth in Darwinism to continue m 
some form forever, yet the unreal and unreasonable in it will in 
time, meet the fate of the feeble and the false.. 

While Darwinism and the doctrine of evolution are substan- 
tially identical in many phases, if a difference between them in 
certain other important features be sought, a plain distinction 
mj^ be found. There are many points in biological science that 
do, not wi^. against the theory of evolution, yet are hostile tp the. 
Darwiiiiianfarm of iL Mr.. Huxley, in one of his addresses, has 
agtly. said : " It is possible to have a complete faith in the general 
docfarine of evolution, an<} yet to hesitate in accepting the Nebu- 
laf^.of the TTniforpaitariany or the Darwinian hypotheses ipaU 
ilv^^t^tja^dfulliiese.''. , ,,|. 
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Winchendon, Mass., . . . 1871 

Cambridge, Minn., ,. .. • 1871 

Pawtuckei, B. L, . . . . 1^71 

178 K 71st si, New York Cilgr, ,. , Wl. 
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Nftme. 

iGitidley, Frank D., . 
d«rald, Francis L., 

QaJEnble^ William J., 
Greenfield, Wilkcrd, . 
Gvmmell, William T.^ . 
Oennng, B^. M., .^ 
Qriswold, Charles E., . 

Hfttiiaway, R. W., . 
Hay den, William B., . 
Huston,' William M. , . 
Htilbert, Joel C, . 
Howe, A. Jackson., . 
HaU, S. 0., . 
Honser, William W., 
Hyde, G. M., . . . 
Herron, 0. S., • 
Hildreth, H. A., . 
Hitchman, Wm. (honorary) 
Hill, 0. Edward, . . , 
Hole, James M., 
Harding, Charles L., . 
Hawley, William H., . 
^olbrook, George, • . . . 
Hansen^ Christian Wm., . 
Hewitt, George D., . 

Ingraham, Sereno W., 

Jones, William, . 
Jewett, Nathaniel, ^ 
Jofilen, Oliver C, 
Jew^Qon, J. A., 



Eirkpatrick, George, 
Kenney, Moses B., . 
Kunz^, Bichard E., 
KiHo, John, . . . 
Eermott, John W., 
Eeeler, William M., 
iBking, James Watson, 
Keiit, James Tyler, 
Kergan,. J. Depew^ 
Kughler, G. D.> . 



Wben 
Poct-oAse adcbwn. Admitted. 

Whitney's Point, Broc«ne Co., N. X. 1881 

. Hyde Park, Mass., . . ' .1873 

2389 Washington st., Boston, . . 1874 

. Mosiertown, Crawford Co., Pa., . . 1877 

Edinboro', Erie Co., Pa., . 1877 

. Forest, Hardin Co., Ohio, . . . 1879 

Brewerton, Onondaga Co., N. Y., . 1879 

. 412 Gold St., Brooklyn, N. Y., . . 1879 

137 E. Madison st. , Chicago, HI. , . 1870 
. Bedford Springs, Mass., . . 1870 

Blandensville, HI., . . . 1870 

Avon, Livingston Co., N. Y., . . 1871 
4th, c. Main st., Cincinnati, C, . 1872 
New Haven, Gallatin Co., Ul., . . 1875 

Lincoln, HI., 1875 

Clinton, HI., 1875 

626 Tenth st., N. E., Washington, D. C, 1876 
Lisbon, New Hampshire, . . . 1876 
46 Pembroke place, Liverpool, England 1876 
Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y., . . 1877 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, . . 1877 
Nunda, Livingston Co., N. Y., . . 1878 
Penn Yan, N. Y., . . . . . 1878 
Vicksburgh, Mich., .... 1878 
Oakland, California, . . . . 1879 
Carthage, Jefferson Co., N. Y., . 1879 

Chicago, m., 1878 

Newburgh, N. Y., . . . . 1870 
Ashbumham, Mass., .... 1871 
St. John's, Michigan, . . . 1878 

Newport, Ky., . . . . . 1879 

La Harpe, HI., . . . . 1870 

Lawrence, Mass., . . 1871 

606 Third avenue, N. Y. City, • 1871 

231 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O., . . 1872 

208 Woodward ay., Detroit, Mich,, 1877 

Concord, Mich., .... . . 1878 

Bridgeport, Conn., . . ♦ 1878 

1113 Chambers st., St Louis, Mo., * 1879 

Detroit, Mich., ... . . 1879 

Oreenville, Mercer Cp., P^b., . .. 1879 
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NATtOHAL SGLBOttC MBDIOAL JiSQOCIAXlO^. 



Name. Pett-oAce addnu. 

LinqniBt, Maurice F., . Nov Hayen, Oonn., 

Long, Henry, 42 E. Ohio st., Indianapolk, IncL, 

Lock, F. J 16 Jefferson st., Newiwrt, Ky., 

Latta, William S., . . Lincoln, Neb., 

Lewis, John V., . . Alliance, Ohio, . . ... 

Lownsbury, Ghas. F., . Navarino, Onondaga Co., N. Y., 



McEelveen, J. A., . 
Miles, Mason M., 
MuKK, Stephen B., 
McCleam, Matthew, 
MoMaster, Henry S., 
Martin, N. B., . 
Miles, £. Edwin, . 
Markt, Charles, . 
Merkel, G. Hermann, 
McLiean, J. M., . 
MerreU, Albert, 
Munk, J. A., 
Mortimore, Samuel E, 
McLaughlin, J. T., 
Martin, William C. E. 
Mason, John D., 
Mulholand, John M., 
McOlanahan, J. T., 
Madden, W. P., . 
Marston, A. J., . 

Newton, Orin E., . 
Newton, Bobert S., 
Newton, Horatio G., 
Newton, Bobert S., Jr. 
Niyison, Mark, 
Nivison, Mary C, 

O'Neale, L. P., ' . 
Olin, Henry, 

Price, V. Clarence, 
Potter, Stephen H., 
Parker, Henry, 
Pitzer, George C, 
Perrins, John, 
Prentiss, M. M., 
Paine, C. W., 



Chariton, Iowa, . . 

Aurora, HI., r . . 

Waterbujy, Conn., . . . 

206 Tremont st., Boston, Mass., 

Dowagiac, Mich, . . 

Saccarapa, Me., 

126 Warren st., Boston Highlands, 

Hamilton, Ohio, 

322 Shawmut ave., Boston, Mass., 

Dallas City, HI., . 

623 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., . 

Chillicothe, Mo., . 

216 E. 39th St., N. Y. City, . 

Springfield, Ohio, . . . 

Greenville, Pa., . 

Coolidge House, Boston, Mass., 

Tunkhannock, Pa., . 

BoonyiUe, Mo., 

Cedarville, Ohio, 

534 Dudley st., Boston, Mass., 

291 West 7th st., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
19 East 32d st., N. Y. City, . 
354 Tremont st., Boston, Mass., 
19 East 32d st., N. Y. City . 
268 42d St., N. Y. City, * . 
Scranton Pa., . 



Mechanicsburgh, Pa., 

126 State st., Chicago, HI., . 

Waukegan, Dl., . • 
Hamilton, Ohio, . . . 
Berea, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, 
1218 Monroe st., St. Louis, Mo., 

. 670 Shawmut ave., Boston, Mass.^ 
BushyiUe, 111., 

. Kansas City, Missouri, 



When 
AAmittod. 

1871 

. 1871 

1873^ 

1878 

1878 

1879 

1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1870 
1870 
1871 
1876 
1877 
1877 

1876 
1870 

1870 
1870 
1872 
187$ 
1874 
1875 
1876 
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Nftma. 

Parsofis, Adna P., 
Piper, Henry B., . 
Povall, Heniy, . 
Potter, George E., 
Pott9, Charles N., . 
Redliph, C. A. W., 
Beeid, Peter W., 
Bqseioheiiu, Martin, 
Bnssell, Lorenzo E., 
Bli^ej, Edwin M., 

Shaw, Edward M., . 
SmitH, Dennis E., 
Stow, Benjamin J., . 
Stratford, H. K, . 
Soudder, John M., . 
ShOBMAKEB, OlilYEB H. P., 
Stillman, Asa G., . 
Stoddard, Luke F., . 
Stoner, S. S., 



St. Olair, Isaac, . 
Springsteen, Albert G., 
Schiller, S., . . . 
Sharp, James J., 
Sharp, B. W., . 
Shnltz, J.Beswick, . 
Simmons, Silas S., 
Smith, Nelson G., 
Springsteen, Wallace S., 

Thompson, CD., . 
Thompson, Alexander, . 
Taylor, Z.H., . 
Taft, Siinon P., . 
Taylor, Anthony P., . 
Taylor, Edward B., 
TerriU, Butler E., . 
Tillflon, Oliver E., 

Van Oise, E. G., 

Westoott, A. B., . 
Whitford, H. K, 
Wilder, Alexander, 
Winans, B., 



Poit^fllBe AddreM. Admitted. 

Forestville, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., 1878 

. Tyrone, Pa. 1878 

Mount Morris, Livingston Co., N. Y., 1878 

Johnstown, Pa., . . . . 1879 

New Bremen, Ohio, .... 1879 

. Sharpsburgh, Allegheny Co., Pa., . 1877 

Port Huron, Mich., .... 1878 

. Troy, N. Y., 1878 

. Springfield, Ohio, ..... 1879 

► Unionville, Conn., .... 1878 

Allen, Mich., ..... 1870 
. 131 Fort Green Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1870 

213 Nassau st., Brooklyn, N. Y., . 1870 
. 243 State st., Chicago, HI., . . 1870 

228 Court st., Cincinnati, Ohio, . 1872 

Avoca, Iowa, . . . . . 1872 
. Albia, Troy, N. Y., . . . . 1873 

Bamsey, HI., . . . . . 1873 
. Washington Borough, Lawrence Coun- 
ty, Pa., . . . '. . 1876 
. Franklin, Pa., 1878 

3 Garden st., Cleveland, Ohio, . ^ 1878 
. North Lima, Mahoning Qo., Ohio, . 1879 

Tuscarora, Livingston Co., N. Y., . 1879 
. Buokland, Ohio, 1879 

Logansport, Lid., . . . . 1879 
. Susquehanna, Pa., . . . . 1879 

LewisviUe, Henry Co., Md., . . 1879 
. Mountain Bun, Nov., . . . 1879 



Oil City, Pa., .. 

Meadville, Pa., . 

LaBose, HI., . 

28 Fulton St., Newark, N. J., 

Sunbury, Ohio, 

243 State st., Chicago, HI., . 

Muir, Ionia Co., Mich., . 

West Alexandria, Ohio, 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa, . 

78 South Green St., Chicago, HL, 
511 State St., Chicago, HI., 
567 Orange st., Newark, N. J., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. , , 



1870 
1871 
1875 

1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 

1872 

1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
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KATIOKAL EOLECmO MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Nune. 
Wohlgemuth, Henry, 
West, Henry D., 
W;afct«, J. S., . 
Wares, A., . 
Woodward, A. B., 
Warner, R Elton, 
Wickens, L. Edward, 
Woodward, James H., 
Welch. J. Milton, . 
Welker, Perry W., . 
White, Gyrus Barkley, 
Winterbum, Qeo, Wm., 

Yost, P. D., . 
York, Samnel, . 
Yeagley, Benj. L., 
Younkin, Edwin, 



Wben 
Post-office addreas. Admitted. 

, Springfield, HI., ..... 1870 

Sonthbridge, Mass., . . . 1871 

Xenia, Ohio, 1873 

HaverhiU, Mass., .... 1874 

Tnnkhannock, Pa., . . . .1874 

Pittsburgh, Pa., . . . . 1876 

Holley, Mich., . . . . . 1878 

Seward, Neb., . . . . . 1878 

La Cygne, Linn Co., Kan., . . 1879 

Petersburgh, Mahoning Co., Ohio., 1879 

Austintown, Ohio., . . - . 1879 

360West23d St., New Yorjc City, N. Y., 1879 



5 High St., St. Louis, Mo., 
Lewiston, Maine, 
Box 600, Johnstown, Pa., 
813 21st St., St Louis, Mo., 



1878 
1874 
1877 
1878 



MEMBERS DECEASED. 



Name. 

Allen, Paul W., . 
Bliss, E. F., 
Burton, BoUin J., 
Denman, J. B., . 
Granger, Thomas A., 

ISGALLB, WaIiTBB M., 

Jillson, Harvey D., 
Johnson, John W. , . 
Johnston, John H., 
Marmon, John W., . 
Newton, E. O., . 
Palmer, N., . . 
Preston, E. S., . 
Potter, A., 
Stanton, Lyman, . 
Stowe, John, 
Wood, Alfred A-f ♦ 



Besidence. Yetr of Deatb. 

New York City, N. Y., . . . 1871 

Chicago, HL, 1878 

Albany, N. Y., . 
Charleston, HI., 
New York City, N. Y., 



Amelia, Ohio, 
ntchburgh, Mass., 
Hartford, Conn., 
New York City, . 
Mitchellville, Iowa, 
Hot Springs, Ark., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Bochester, N. Y., 
Springfield, Ohio, 
Copenhagen, N. Y.^ 
Lawrence, Mass., 
Jeffw«o», N, Y., . 



1873 
1878 
1880 
1879 
1878 
1872 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1876 
1875 
1876 
1870 
1876 
1876 
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National Eclectic Medical Association. 



The next ANNUA.L MEETING of the National Eclectic Medical Association will 
be Ih*I(1 in flie city of Cliicsigo, Illinois, bi^ginning on Wednesday, tub Sixteenth Day 
OP JuNB, 1880, at ten o'ch>ck in llie morning. Tlie meetings lor the tliiee days will he 
held at IIbrshby Musrc Hall, No. 83 Madison street; and the Headquarters ot the 
Association and its officers will he at the Palmer House. 

Committee of Arrangements.— W. K. Stratford, M. D., 248 Slate street; Prof. H. D. 
Garrison, M. D., 511 State street; Prof. Milton Jav, M. D., corner Slate an«l Madison 
streetP;Prof. A. L*. Clark, M. I)., 511 Statestreet; F. P. Van Valkenbnrg, M. D., Prof. N. P. 
Pearson, M. D., 126 Milwaukee avenue; E. F. Rush, M. D., S. W. Ingraham, M. D., 205 
South Clark sirn't. 

Committee of Reception,— Vvo{. W. K. Harrison, M. D., 513 State street; E. B. Taylor, 
M. D., 243 SiMle street ; M. E. Reasoner, M. D., M. E. Hyde, M. D., Prof. N. P. Pearson, 
M. D., 126 Milwaukee avenue; Prof. A. L. Clark, M. D., 511 State street; H. K. Strailord, 
M. D., 243 State street. 

The National Eclectic M<dical Association lias for its object ''to maintain organized 
co-operati(m between physicians, for ilie purpose of promoiing the Art and Science of 
Medicine and Surgery, and the di$»seniinalinn of beneficial knowledge and an improved 
Practice of Medicine.'* It has lalinred steadily to exalt the standard ot professioiml and 
scientific attainment, to diffuse correct ideas, and to elevate maidvind mmally, intellect- 
ually, physically. Its :idvancement has been steadily onward froai year to year. An 
increasing membership, the adopiion of a higher standard of inslructinn and of profes- 
sional conduct, have indicated this prr)gress unerringly. Such has been the purpose 
constantly in view, and every honorable, conscientious physiciaQ tu the country is asked 
to give his aid in tlie manner that he is best able. 

E-ich year has placed the Associaiiion in a better attitude and condition, as a scientific 
and representative body. It aissures equal rights to all its members, wliile requiring 
fidelity and a strict adherence to its principles and regulations. Its legi^jlaiion has been 
conducted with the purpose of promoiing the best' interests of practitioners. Disavowing 
nil special control orauih»)rity over auxiliary societies and medical colleges, it expects from 
them a hearty co-operation and faithfid compliance with its rules. A full tour years* couise 
of study, is required before a degree may be c<»nfericd by any college recognized by the 
Association. The Cr)de of the Ass<u!iati(»n gives no countenance to illiteracy, insufficient 
qualifications, or to the arts an<l devices of the m<nintebank, the charlatan, or the irre- 
8p(msible itinerant. The lolhiwing provision of the By-Laws, which was adopted by a 
unanimous vote at a meeting when the number in attendance was unprece<lentedly large, 
evinced the purpose to keep the Assoctiatimi free from the presence ot all physicians that 
do not follow an honorable and legitimate practice: 

**No inemlier of thin AflHooiatioii Himll advertiso liiniselfby hnnrlbills. circnlftm.pnlilloation of cortifl- 
eateft ofcareM. or niiv Huch nHtniiii, uoi* siBHociato liiniHulf in liitHinBHM proftMAin^ially with any oue ho (1iuii<;; 
nur udvertiite biiuttelfo^ boloiigiii;; to this AHtooiatluu, or any auxiliary society or any uieilical college." 

This Code is broad and liberal in every respect. It simply requires all physicians to 
observe the ordinarily recognized rules of courtesy, honor, truth, justice and morality, in 
their intercourse with each otiier, and In their professioual relations with their patients 
and the public. 

The entire delegation from Illinois, at the late meeting in Cleveland, gave the 
Association a cordial and pressing invitation to hold iis next meeting in Chicago, 
pr(»mising a welcome even l)etter than the one received there in 1870. They also pledged 
themselves to do all in their power to help make the occasion memorable. We are sure 
that they will keep their word. 

Tlie Comniiitee ot Arrangements will announce to members through our medical 
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jourimis aDd otherwise, as ma}' be practicable, a monlli before the dale of coDvening, 
what arrau^emeuts tiiey can make with the railway companies in regard to commutation 
of tares. It will l)e good policy, also, for the secretaries of state and local societies, and sucb 
members ai)d delegates as have the facilities, to ascertain, tor their own constituencies, 
the best arrangements which they can procure tor fare to Chicago and return, and to 
correspond with the Committee on the sul>ject. 

We expect a full delegalicm from every State and Territory of the Union, represented 
in the Association. We want earnest men, zealous tor the honor ot tlieir profession, 
wlio will exert their utmost endeavor to keep our school of practice and our organization 
in the van of scientific progress. There will be three full days to be occupied to the best 
advantage with reports, addresses, essays and discussions, interesting and instructive. 



State and Local Societies. 



The National Eclectic Medical Associaliim is constituted of Permanent Members and 
Delegates from the various auxiliary societies. The value of this organic relation has 
been tested by the experience of years. It imposes responsibility where it properly 
belongs, and assures to the members of every society their just and legitimate influence 
in relatiim to the action of the central organization. The voice and action of Eclectics 
are thus combined to the advantage ot the Reformed 8chor)l and its honorable practition- 
ers. The harmonious union to promote the welfare of each, will further the prosperity 
of all. Such co-operation is sure to result beneficially in every way in which it can be 
regarded. .«__„_^__««___^^_^^^_^___^_ 

Members and Delegates. 

The Constitution provides as follows : 

^'Abtiolb III. This Aseociation E^hall coneiBt of such permanent membereaB duly become each and 
conform to the reqairements and regulations, also of the delegates appointed by local and Slate aesc ci- 
ationtt in sympathy with this association and its objects. The permanent mt mbers frball have lull 
power, and acKnowledgment as such, while acting in co operation with this Association ; and delegates 
shall have and exercise the powers and privilegee of memoere, eul^ect to the bylaws and othtr regiila- 
Uons, for the period of one year.^* 

Tl»e By-Laws further specify that "this Association may receive as permanent mem- 
bers such per>;ons, graduates of regularly-organized medical colleu:es, holding legitimate 
diplomas, and physicians who have been engaged in practice for fifteen years, as are 
duly recommended by the local or Stale Eclectic Medical Society to which they belong, 
provided that they are or have served as delegates to this Association. Every Slate 
Medical Society in sympathy with this Association and its purposes is authorized to 
appoint FIFTEEN delegates annually, and every local or district society two delegates, 
and every medical college two delegates.'* 

The colleges now recognized are as follows : The Eclectic Medical Institute of Cin- 
cinnati, the American Mediical College of *St. Louis, the Eclectic Medical College of New 
York, the Bennett Medical College of Chicago, and the United Slates Medical College ot 
New York. 

The delegates should be appointed at as early a day as practicable, and their names 
forwarded immediately, with the proper credentials, to the Secretary of the National 
Eclectic Medical Association. This will greatly facilitate business, obviate mistakes, and 
save much time as well as annoyance when the Association is in session. It will by no 
means preclude changes, or substitution ot other names when desirable or necessary. 

It is essential that there shall be as large an attendance as practicable. A tew can 
hardly do successfully and properly the work of the many. Societies are respectfully 
besought to name such delegates as are most Irkely to bestow the time and sacrifice which 
a three dayi seaaion will require. 



Information Desired. 

The Secretary of the Association desires that Secretaries of State and local organiza- 
tious send to him, at an early day, the names and post office address of their officers, 
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and the number of members, limes of meeting, etc., of tlieir societies. All members are 
earnestly requested to communicate to the President any information ibey deem of interest 
to the Association. Address of the President — 2389 Wasbington street, Boston, Mass. 
Address of the Secretary — Newark, N. J. 



The following physicians have been appointed to prepare papers 
for the next annual meeting of the Association : 
SPECIAL REPORTS. 



Surgery A. J. Howe, M. D. 

Gynascology « A. L. CFark, M. D. 

Tlieory and Practice of 
Medicine S. H. Potter, M. D. 

Olwletrics Jobn King, M. D. 

Otology Henry Olin, M. D. 

Opbthalmology R.S. Newton, jr.,M.D. 

Chemistry A. Merrill, M. D. 

Pbysiology and Hy- 
giene A. Wilder, M. D. 



Materia Medica. . . . . .Charles Band, M. D. 

Medical Jurisprud- 
ence H. B. Piper, M. D. 

Dermatology H. K. Wbitford, M. D. 

Microscopy G. H. Merkel, M. D. 

Lary ngeology MUton Jav, M. D. 

Diseases ot Children. .P. W. Allen, M. D. 
Pathological Anatomy 8. E. Mortimore,M.D. 



Special Addresses. 

It is desired, if practicable, to devote the evening sessions to reading and;;discus8ion 
of these addresses. 

The Nature antl Consequences ot Malarial Poisoning William S. Latta, M.D. 

Detective Drainage as a Cause ot Disease S; B. Munn, M. D. 

Public and Scliool Hygiene Wilson H. Davis. M. D. 

Care and Education ot Children A. G. Springsteen, M. D. 

Physiology in Educati(»n Milton Jay, M. D. 

Marriage ot ISyphilised Persons R. S. Newton, M. D. 

Importance of Sanitary Legislation John C. Durgan, M. D. 

Responsibility of the Insane tor Criminal Acts H. D. Garrison, M. D. 

Influence of Inebriety on Vital and Criminal Statistics H. S. McMaster, M. D. 

Fashion and Its Penalties A. L. Clark, M. D. 

Physiological and Hygienic Instruction of Patients C. E. Miles, M. D. 

Yellow Fever F. J. Look, M. D. 

Zymotic Diseases Chas. E. Griswold, M. D. 

Impure Water as a Cause of Disease D . P. Borden, M. D. 

Building Ground in Its Relations to Health J. B. Shultz, M. D. 

The Relation and Hereditary Tendency between Inebriety 
and Epilepsy James Anton, M. D. 



Essays. 

Relations of Sex to Health and Longevity V. A. Baker, M. D. 

Brain-Culture in Relation to the School Room L. T. Beam, M. D. 

Alcohol in Disease H. A. Bolles, M. D. 

Defective Nutrition of Children.... L. H. Borden, M. D. 

Influence of Civilization on the Duration of Human Life J. R. Borland, M. D. 

Chemical Examination of Urine G. W. Boskowitz, M, D. 

Disposal ot Sewage J. E. Brigt^s, M. D. 

Advances in Pharmacy J. H. Bundy, M. D. 

Phenomena ot the Pulse H. W. Buxton, M. D. 

Subacute Ovaritis W. F. Cunyer, M. D, 

The Homes of the Poor in our Cities W. Hope Davis, M. D. 

Infant Mortality Orin Davis, M. D. 



r 
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Sypliilitic DUeaseft of the Brain H. S Firth, M. D. 

I' fliiejicc* of Hcredily on Disease .' R. W. Gediles, M. D, 

Psuholopy and Tlierapeulics of Puerperal Fever F. L. Gerahl, M. D. 

The Metric Svsieni in Prescriplions R A Gunn» M. D. 

Tlienipcurus of Epilepsy W. H. Hawley, M. D. 

Tlie Adnlieraiions an<l Impurities ol Food H. A. Hildreili, M. D. 

Tlie Etfeeiji ol Poverty on ihe Vital Slalislicsof the United States. C. 8 Herron, M. D. 

Mental Evolution A. J. Howe, M. D. 

Ertects ot Malaila on the Glandular System J. A. Jean9on, M. D. 

Physiology and Pathology of the Sym|>athetic Nervous System,. N. Jrwett, M. D. 

Snpprossiou of Syphilis J. T. Kent, M. D. 

Iniemperance as a Disease J. W. Kermoit, M. D. 

BriL^it's Disease J. W. Kinir, M. D. 

Medical Botany R. E. Kui.zl, M . D . 

Puer|MM'al Septicfeniia I. V. Lewis, M. D. 

Nervous Disorders Connec'ed wiili the Male Genital Functions. ..J. T. McLaughlin, M.D. 

Dressinir tor Fractured Clavich'S A.J. M»irston, M. D. 

1 nmsmissihility of Tuberculosis M. M. Miles, M. D. 

Conversion of Types of Fever J. M. Mulholand, M.D. 

Veniilaticm H. G. Newton, M. D. 

Hrrediiy and Consauiruineous Marriage R. 8. Newton, M. D. 

Disorders ot Sleep. M. Nivison, M. D. 

Paihology and Therapeutics of Tvpho Malarial Fever Henry Parker, M. D. 

Aiisesthciics and the Forceps in 6l»sietrics JohnPerrins, M. D. 

Nervous Shock Geo. C. Pitzt-f, M D. 

Localization <»f Function and Disease in the Brain S. H. Potter, M. D. 

Relation of Melancholia to Inebriety H. Povall, M D. 

Progress of Medicil Science '. P. W. Reed, M D. 

Concussion of t.he Spine L. E. Russell, M. D. 

Posliivism in Medieine. , J. M. Scudder, M. D. 

Opiomania E. M. Shaw, M. D. 

8« xual Hygiene D. E. Smith, M. D. 

Water-Supply <»t Towns... S. S. St(Mier, M D. 

Reciprocal Action ol the Mind and Body B. J. Su>w, M. D. 

Uterine Paiholoiry and Thersipeutics H. K. Stratlord, M. D. 

How to Era<licaie Hereditary Taints S. P. Talt, M. D. 

Insanity A. P. Taylor, M. D. 

Impure Milk as a Source of Disease E. B. Taylor, M. D. 

Scrofulous Tainis A. Thom|)8on, M. D. 

Urocystic and Urrihral Diseases of W<nnen C. D. Tlumipson, M.D. 

Drainage of Rural Dwellinirs J. M. Welsh, M. D. 

Pt>liiieal Economv of Health A. Wilder, M. D. 

'J'he BerbeiidaceBB G. W. Winterburn, M.D. 

Ecchymoses and Other Effusions of Blood Caused by Nervous 

Influei»<!e H. Wohlgemuth, M.D. 

Positive Action of Medicines A. B. Woodward, M.D. 

Cau.M's of Sterlliiy J. H. Woodward, M.D. 

HerMliiv and E<lucMtion B. L. Yeagley, M. D. 

The Ophthalmoscope in Cerebral Diseases P. D. Yost, M. D. 

'I he Law ol Fatigue E. Younkin, M. D. 

Sewer Gas Poisoning J. D. Young, M. D. 

Influence of Maternal Impressi<ms upon Offspring Mr.e. R. V. Anton, M.D. 

Pathology and Trealment of Hysterical Disorders Mrs. M. A. Nivison, M.D. 



Bureau of Electricity. 

There will he also reports, jointly or severally, Irom the members constituting the 
Bureau of Electricity appointed at the last annual meeting. The following t^hysiciaDS 
belong to ihe Committee, namelv : 

.1. Depew KeiL'Jin, M. D., Detroit, Mich.; J. T. Kent, M. D., 1113 Chambers street, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Heuiy A. Bolles, M. D., Cortland, N. Y. 
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Committee on Pharmacopoeia. 

By a resolution of the Nallonsil Eclectic Medical Associution, adopted at Clevelanrl, 
June, 18, 1879, a ''Committee on Pbaimacoi^oeiu" wus ap^iointed, consisting ot the 
following members: 

Albert Merrill, M. D., 2346 Cbestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

S. B. Munn, M. D., WutiMlMiry, Conn. 

C. E. Miles, M. D., 126 Warren Street, Boston, Mass. 

P. J. Lock, M. D., 1« Jefferson Street, Newport, Ky. 

A. L. Clark, M. D., 511 State Street, CbiCMiro, III. 

Tbis Commiiiee is inslruclcd to report at tbe coming annual meeting in Chicago a 
plan for an American Piiakmacofceia, to conespond witb and invite suggestions from 
pbysiciuns, and to conduct experiments in pbarmucy to tbe end of determiniug any 
unsettled questions. 



Committee on Locations for Physicians. 

The following standing resolution was adopted by tbe Association at its annual 
meeting in 1871: 

B3wlv9i, Thit a Committee on Locations bo nppointrd by the Chair to obtain inforination in VQcard to 
desirable locutions for pliysiciuiib, uud to coirchiJULd ^^Uh an} ^^ho mu} dv^irc to cLaut^e i heir location. 

Tbe Committee for tbe present year will Ftand as follows: 

J. M. Sciulder, M. D., 228 Court Street, Cincinnati, O. 

R. A. Gunn, M. D., 116 East Tbirieentb Str<'et, New York City. 

P. D. Yosi, M. D., 5 Hlgb Slreei, St Louis, Mo. 

B. L. Yengley, M. D., Jnbnstown, Penn. 
W. s. Laiifa, M. D., Lincoln, Net). 

C. Edwin Miles, M. D., 12G Warren Street, Boston, Mass. 



National Bureau of Correspondence. 

Tbis Bureau will continue its duties as directed by tbe Association at its annual 
meetings in June, 1876, 1877, 1878 and 1879. 

Tbe following are tbe members for 1879-80: 

RoBEUT 8. Newton, M. D., 1 Livingstone Place, New York City 



Alsiliama— J. F. Bonirhton, M.D., Fort Deposit. 
Arkansas — M. F. Duinns, M. !>., Jndti'oiiia. 
Calirornia— J. H. Biinclv, M. D., Oukluuci. 
CoU)riido— C. Hfwett,*M. D. 
Coiinectieut— L. A. Smith, M. D., Hartford. 
Delaware— P. Isrnscliinid, M. D., Wilminirton. 
District of C<)iiiinl)ia — C.S. Herron,Wasbiujrloij. 
Florifia — Jatii-z GviTinan, M. D. 
Georiria— A. L. Clink^-aU's, M. D., Macon, 
ininols— H. WohlireimiMi, M. D., S|.rinutielcl. 
Indiana— G. W. Pitkeriil, M. D., Iiidianapolis. 
Iowa — John Conpt-r, M. D., WhittTpet. 
Kansas— J. M. Welch, M. D., La Cyyrne. 
Kentncky— F. J. Lock, M. D., Niwport. 
LonisiiMMt — \V. P. .Jncqnes. M. D. 
Maine— Samuel York, M. D., L«*wlston. 
Maryland— Wllll.ini House, M. D., Wrstport. 
MassacbnsettJi — John Perrins, M. D.,670Sliaw- 

mut avenue, Boston. 
Miehi«i;an— H. S. McMastcr, M. D., Dowa^iac. 



Cbairman. 

Minnesota— J. Q. A. Viile, M. D., Homer. 
Mif'.'^ihslppl-J. W. Hitchio, M. D., Thuitirn. 
Mlpssouri- J.T. McCtuiiaclian, M.D., Booiivillc. 
M<»ntana— A. L. Duvit^on, M. D., Twin BrhljrcB. 
Nebniska— J. H. Woodward, M. D., Seward. 
Nevada — W. S. SpriiiL'slcm, M. D., Wndsworth. 
New Haniphhlre— H. A. Hildreth, M.D, Lisl)on: 
New Jiisey- L. H. Borden, M. D., Pat« ison. 
North Carolina— E. L. Gordon, M. P., Troisnot. 
Ohio— Henrv Parker, M. D., B* rea. 
Oreyfon- G.'W. Bitri-ers, M. D. La Grande. 
Pi-nnsylvunla — H. B. Piper, M. D., Tyrone. 
Khode Ireland — R. Moon-, M. D , Woons(»ckct. 
South Carolina— J. R. Mayes, M.D., Mayceville. 
Tennessee— T. C. MeKinniy, M. D. 
Texas— M. W. Henry, M. D., Waclder. 
VernuMii — Eli G. Jone.-, M. D. , 
Vlrjri«»ia— O. P. Snially, M. D. 
West Virainia— A. J. Alexander, M. D. 
Wisconsin — Henry P. Wcuzel, M. D., Tbercsa. 
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status of Eolectio Medicine in the Several States. 

PursuADt to the fifth article of the constitution, the following persons, members of 
this Association, and others in fellowship with its objects, have been designated in the 
several States, whose duty is specified in the following terms ! 



To attend the raeetlnge of the Eclectic Medical Societies of the States in which they respectively 

tin wrTting, at the annual meetings of this Association, the prof pcr{t> membership 

and condition of sach societies, and snch facts in regard to the welfare and prospects of Beformed Ided- 



reside, and to report i 



icinein the States as shall appear to them of importance. These reports, era proper abstract of tbtm, 
shall be Incladed in the pablished Transactions of the Association. 



Alabama— H. P. Bolton, M. D. 
Arkansas — J. M. Yancey, M. D. 
Calitornia— J. H. Bandy, M. D. 
Canada— A. M. Ross, M. D. 
Colorado— C. Hewett, M. D. 
Connecticut — 8. B. Munn, M. D. 
Delaware— P. Iseiischmid, M: D. 
Florida — Jabez Overman, M. D. 
Georgia — A. L. Clinkscales, M. D, 
Illinois— H. K. Stratford, M. D. 
Indiana-J. B. Shuitz, M. D. 
Indian Territory— C. C. Date, M. D. 
Iowa— J. H. McKlveen, M. D. 
Kansas— A. M. Eidson, M. D. 
Kentucky— F. J. Lock, M. D. 
Louisiana — J. O. Banks, M. D. 
Maine— T. J. Batchelder, M. D. 
Massachusetts— E. E. Spencer, M. D. 
Michigan— H. S. McMaster, M. D. 
Minnesota— J. Q. A. Vale, M. D. 
Mississippi —J. W. Ritchie, M. D. 
Missouri— J. T. McClanalian, M. D. 



Montana— A. L. Davison, M. D. 
Nebraska— W. 8. Latla, M. D. 
Nevada— W. 8. Springsteen, M. D. 
New Hampshire— H. A. Hildreth, M.D. 
New Jersey — M. Robinson, M. D. 
New York— J. E. Danelson, M. D. 
North Carolina— J. Turner, M. D. 
Nova Scotia— Thomas R, Fraser, M. D. 
Oliio— A. G. Springsteen, M. D. 
Oreiron— J. H. Kessler, M. D. 
Pennsylvania — J. R. Borland, M. D. 
Rhode Island— Rodney Moore, M. D. 
South Carolina— J. R. Mayes, M. D. 
Tennessee— T. C. McEinney, M. D. 
Texas— M. W. Henry, M. D. 
Utah— J. H. Geer, M. D. 
Vermont — G. H. Harvey, M. D. 
Virginia— J. Simson, M. D. 
Washington Ter.— J.M.F. Browne,M.D. 
WasiiingtoM, D. C— C. 8. Herron,M. D. 
West Virginia— A. G. Stalnaker, M. D. 
Wisconsin — G. H. Cavert, M. D. 



Eclectic physicians are respectfully requested to communicate with this Association 
in regard to llie condition and prospects of Reformed Medicine such facts as are in their 
possession, of interest. 

I trust that every member of this Association, to whom a Report, Address or Essay, 
has been assigned, will endeavor zealously to perform his duty. The subjects which 
have been selected take a wide range, but they all come within the province of the physi- 
cian. The thorough examination ol them will be of immense value to the writers 
themselves, as well as to those who hear or read the papers. An earnest spirit of inves- 
tigation, with breadth and clearness of view, cannot fail to secure enlarged scientific 
knowledge, which will benefit ourselves and the general community. 

While we devote a part of our lime to the topics usually considered by medical prac- 
titioners, I hope that special attention will be given to Preventive Medicine- mental 
and physical Hvgiene in the broadest sense. The venerable Professor Gross, in an 
address to the Medical Society of the State of Kentucky, says: "The great question of 
the day is, not this operation or that, not ovarilomy or lithotomy, or a hip-joint operation, 
but Preventive Medicine— <^c hygiene of our persons, our dwdlings andour streets— \n a 
word, our surroundings, whatever and wherever they may be, whether in city, town, 
hamlet or country. ♦ * The people must be aroused to a deep and more earnest 
sense of the people's welfare, and suitable measures adopted for their protection as well as 
the better devehpment of their physical, moral and inteUeetual po^f>ers. This is the great 
problem of the day, the question which you, as representatives of the rising generation of 
physicians, should urge, in season and out ot season, upon the attention of your fellow 
citizens— the questions which, above and beyond all others, should engage your most 
serious thought, and elicit your most earnest co-operation." 

The study of Sanitary Medicine for twenty-five years, and observations in private 
practice and in hospitals and asylums, has impressed me profoundly with the importance 
of this subject. Although not desiring other important questions to be superseded, I 
would earnestly urge aZ2 members of the Association to make a thorough investigation of 
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the laws othealth and disease ot mind and body, and to devote their energies to the promo- 
tion of the kuowledire of mental aud physical hygiene. The reciprocal action of mind 
and body, the latent correspondence of parts seemingly unconnected, is acknowledged by 
medical and metaphysical enquirers. Disraeli says: '*The tenant and the house are insepa- 
rable, so that in striking an v part of the building, you inevitably reach the dweller." Carelul 
consideration is desired for all the topics which have been selected. They all have a 
bearing on the laws of mental and bodily Hygiene. Heredity in its mental and physical 
aspects, inebriety, opiomania, insanity, nervous disorders, maternal impressions, brain 
culture in relation to th<? school room, school hygiene, physiology in education, reciprocal 
action of mind and body, the law of fatigue, care and education of children, inebriety 
and crime, sexual hygiene, fashion and its penalties, marriage of persons contaminated 
by syphilis, how to eradicate ioUeritecl taints, zymotic diseases, public hygiene, malarial 
poisoning, sewer- gas poisoning, defective drainage, impure water and impure milk as 
sources of disease, building-ground in its relations to health, physiological instruction of 
patients, and other like questions, are closely involved in Preventive Medicine. Lack of 
proper knowledge on the subject is the cause of an immense amount of sickness, suffer- 
ing and death in every neighborhood. The ignorance as well as the iniquities of the 
parents is visited upon their children ; and they, in their turn, transmit an inheritance 
of wretchedness in the form of diseased minds and bodies. It is our duty, assumed by us 
together with the other obligations of our profession, to study and understand the laws of 
health and disease of mind and body, and to instruct the community in regard to them. 
The public has the rierht to require this from us ; and if we are true men— true to our 
cause, true to God and humanity — we will faithfully endeavor to perform the trust. 

Upon the faithful compliance with these appointments depends, in a large degree, 
the value of our published Transactions. The naming of individuaU excludes no one. 
Every member of this Association is invited and desired, at his earliest convenience, to 
communicate to this Association, or its Secretary, all interesting cases, improvements, 
discoveries and suggestions as he shall consider useful, and prepare papers and essays on 
topics connected with medical science or practice. 

A copy of this circular will be mailed to each member of the National Eclectic 
Medical Association, as a special request to contribute some paper on a topic useful to the 
profession. All papers read or submitted to the Association are its property, and should 
be deposited with the Secretary. But this Asssociation is not to be regarded as approving 
unqualifiedly, or sanctioning to their full extent, the several doctrines and sentiments 
set forth in the papers thus presented and published by its direction. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 1st, 1879. 

MILBRBY GREEN, M. D. 
By the President. 
Alexander Wilder, M. D., Secretary. 
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EBUATA. 

LIST OF MEMBERS. 

When 
Name. Poet-office address. Admitted. 

Smith, Nelson G Lewisville, Heniy Co., Ind., 1879 

Springsteen, Wallace S Battle Mountain, Nev 1879 

Watts, J. S Daytm, Ohio 1873 



A State Eclectic Medical Association was formed in Tennessee, 
May 15, 1880. J. W. Allen, M. D., of Fulton, was elected 
President, and W. H. Halbert, of Renfrew Station, Secretary. 
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